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Foreword 


Anthropological models tend to have very short shelf lives. It has been at 
least two decades, for example, since the terms “mechanical solidarity” 
and “organic solidarity” were used in anything but history of anthropology 
courses. Today, in sharp contrast to models that once focused on social co- 
hesiveness and the nature of shared phenomena, as in “collective represen- 
tations,” anthropology has turned in the direction of concepts that probe 
the nature of conflict, dissension, and individual action. In the anthropol- 
ogy of today, no social formation exists or has ever existed that operates 
or operated like a smoothly working machine. Instead, topics of interest 
are more likely to be agency, multivocality, domination, and resistance. 
This shift toward methodological individualism, provoked by an earlier 
anthropology that all too frequently failed to critically examine dominant 
ideologies and their degree of unanimity, may also have led us to a kind of 
presentism. We simply reject everything that our predecessors had to say, 
merely because they said it so long ago. Granted, evolutionism, diffusion- 
ism, functionalism, and structuralism all had their flaws, and their practi- 
tioners often blithely pushed their explanatory frameworks into domains 
where they should not have gone or ignored things that with the benefit of 
hindsight now seem obvious. But was that sufficient reason in all cases to 
throw the baby out with the bath water? 

It is the premise of this volume that one of these hastily discarded babies, 
divine kingship, merits a closer look, in particular kingship as practiced 
by the Maya until the apparent widespread demise of this institution in 
the ninth century AD. The early theorist most closely associated with di- 
vine kingship was Sir James Frazer, someone whom many scholars today 
would consider to be an antediluvian. And who could deny that he was 
an unabashed unilineal evolutionist and an undisciplined comparativist? 
In reading The Golden Bough one is likely to encounter examples from 
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Classical Greece thrown in with examples from Africa, South America, and 
Asia, with little or no attention paid to historical context. But was Frazer 
completely wrong? When he talks about divine kingship and its connection 
to what he calls “life” (meaning fertility and prosperity), one is obliged, in 
my view, to acknowledge that Frazer was on to something that was not just 
a figment of his imagination. 

The area with which I have most ethnographic experience is Rwanda, 
and Rwanda was once ruled by a “sacred king.” Here Frazer’s work has 
relevance, as does that of Luc de Heusch. Rwandas kings were “sacred” 
rather than “divine.” Heusch, in talking about African kings, distinguishes 
between those treated as if they were deities on earth, such as Egyptian 
pharaohs, whom he would call “divine,” and those treated as extraordinary 
beings by virtue of their privileged relationship with the supernatural but 
not deities in themselves, whom he would call “sacred.” Rwandan sacred 
kingship endured until 1931, when the Belgian tutelary authorities and the 
Rwandan Catholic Church overthrew Mwami Musinga and replaced him 
with his mission-educated son, Charles Rudahigwa. Kingship ofa sort held 
on in Rwanda until the social revolution of 1959-1962, when the majority 
Hutu ethnic group overthrew the king and Tutsi ethnic domination and 
replaced them with a Hutu-dominated presidential system. Kingship rep- 
resentations, however, did not disappear. In other work, I attempt to show 
that Rwandas last Hutu president, Juvénal Habyarimana, whose assassina- 
tion in 1994 triggered the genocide, was like a “sacred king,” as he was often 
depicted in political media with symbols that derive from Rwandan sacred 
kingship. We may believe that there are no longer any sacred or divine 
kings, but many modern dictators come very close. 

Rwandan sacred kings and Maya kings shared many characteristics. 
Both were believed to promote prosperity and fertility by virtue of their 
special relationship with the supernatural. Both were also thought to be 
candidates for physical elimination—the king as scapegoat—in the event 
that their relationship with the supernatural was perceived to fail. Environ- 
mental calamities could cause this, as could military defeat. Whether this 
occurred in all cases with all kings is, however, unclear. This is why this 
monograph is so welcome. Only empirical data of an historical nature can 
answer many of the questions Frazer’s model left open, and in the absence 
of textual, linguistic, and ethnographic material, archaeological evidence is 
often the only type available. 

The Maya kings discussed in this volume are deemed to have been sa- 
cred or divine due to their special ritual status and their association with 
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prosperity and fertility. However, by the end of the ninth century most of 
the kings were gone and the kingship institution was moribund. This book 
asks the question why, but it does not stop at an overarching hypothesis of 
environmental failure; instead, it offers several Maya polities as examples of 
precisely what happened at different times and in different places. In some 
cases, the kings, members of their family, and their retinue were eliminated 
but were also carefully buried with ceremonial objects, and in other in- 
stances the sites of king sacrifice showed signs of violence and desecration. 
Sometimes the kings and their institution appear to have been suddenly 
extinguished and in other instances they seem to have faded away slowly 
and gradually. 

This monograph also attempts to shed light on a question Frazer’s evo- 
lutionism and later functionalist descriptions could not address—legiti- 
macy—and the degree to which Maya kings were supported by their sub- 
jects. When one speaks of kings, one wonders if everyone among the Maya 
believed that the king actually possessed supernatural powers. Where there 
is domination there is invariably resistance, and there are usually other 
ways by which subordinate people imagine their relationships to nature 
and to fertility. Did these alternative ways require hierarchy? Once again, in 
the absence of textual and other materials, archaeological data is about the 
best we have to address questions of this sort. This volume will not answer 
all the questions anthropologists have about sacred and divine kingship, 
but its great merit lies in the fact that the authors attempt to take the les- 
sons of modern anthropology seriously while not simply rejecting divine 
kingship out of hand as just another worn-out paradigm, just another dated 
“grand narrative.” 


Christopher C. Taylor 
Author of Milk, Honey, and Money: Changing Concepts in Rwanda Healing 
and Sacrifice as Terror: The Rwandan Genocide of 1994 


Introduction 


GYLES IANNONE, BRETT A. HOUK, 
AND SONJA A. SCHWAKE 


Archaeological efforts to explain the dissolution of early state formations 
have always been rooted—at least to some degree—in contemporary cir- 
cumstances. In the case of the ancient Maya, this was clearly illustrated 
three decades ago by Richard Wilk (1985), who demonstrated how shift- 
ing concerns in American society influenced what were considered to be 
valid interpretations for the collapse of a large number of southern lowland 
kingdoms during the ninth century AD. Prevailing concerns with climate 
change and the propensity to see droughts as the primary causal factor in 
the demise of these same Maya kingdoms (e.g., Gill 2000; Kennett et al. 
2012) continue to illustrate how current issues can bias our interpretations 
of the past (Iannone, Yaeger, and Hodell 2014; Yaeger and Hodell 2009). 
That is not to say that droughts did not play a significant role in the down- 
fall of the various Maya kingdoms, only that we need to be more critical 
with respect to the implicit (and often untested) aspects of our interpretive 
frameworks (Iannone 2014). 

One such implied (and often unverified) component of many models 
for the collapse of early state formations—including those of the Maya—is 
the concept of the “scapegoat king,” first promoted by James Frazer (1993 
[1922]) in his still-influential volume, The Golden Bough, and subsequently 
elaborated on by many others (see chapter 2). In its original formulation, 
this model emphasized two different yet complementary themes, both of 
which continue to pervade many models of societal collapse (Hansen and 
Stepputat 2006, 298-299; see also Abercrombie and Turner 1978, 154-155; 
Plant 1980, 345; Quigley 2000, 239). The first theme suggests that kings are 
intrinsic to their kingdoms and that as the embodiment of these kingdoms, 
they reflect the shared, collective will and well-being of the people who 
inhabit their realms. The second theme implies that kings are extrinsic to 
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their kingdoms because they have special characteristics, unique origins, 
and unusual powers and that this allows them to assume the dangerous task 
of carrying the moral transgressions and impurities of their kingdoms and 
to assume the role of guarantor of prosperity for their followers because of 
the special relationship they have with the supernatural forces that are re- 
sponsible for fertility. The latter qualities relate to the notion of the “divine” 
king who is different, powerful, vital, and potentially dangerous (Trigger 
2003, 79-87). Both the intrinsic and extrinsic characteristics of kings are 
usually highlighted in unison in efforts to illustrate the unique roles these 
individuals play within society (Hansen and Stepputat 2006, 299), and to 
explain why kings are often perceived to be at fault when kingdoms begin 
to show signs of declining prosperity, and ultimately collapse! and thus are 
treated as scapegoats, resulting in their removal from power using pre- 
scribed ritual practices and sometimes even violent acts (as is documented 
in the various cross-cultural examples presented in chapter 2). 

At least since the initial formulation of J. Eric S. Thompson's (1954) “peas- 
ant revolt” model, Mayanists have frequently used the scapegoat king trope 
in their explanations for the ninth-century collapse, sometimes explicitly 
(e.g., Freidel and Shaw 2000; Iannone, Chase, et al. 2014; Lucero 2002, 2006; 
Moyes et al. 2009; Webster 2000, 2002a, 2002b) but far more often implic- 
itly. Although this model seems to draw the various environmental and 
sociocultural data sets into a coherent whole that accounts for how and why 
the various Maya kingdoms met their demise, as an explanatory device it 
has rarely been vigorously tested (but see Moyes et al. 2009). As Takeshi 
Inomata underscored in his commentary on the first draft of this volume, 
while the divine king model may be quite useful for understanding the an- 
cient Maya, whether the scapegoat king trope is useful for conceptualizing 
the ninth-century Maya collapse remains to be demonstrated. 

Returning to the idea that our contemporary circumstances often influ- 
ence what we consider to be valid interpretations of past events, one won- 
ders whether our attraction to and uncritical application of the scapegoat 
king model relates, on some level, to our perception that contemporary 
governments are mismanaging resources and are generally unresponsive 
to issues that are of concern to the general public. That such sentiments are 
not unique to our own sociopolitical milieu may explain why the scape- 
goat king model has had such a long and often uncritical explanatory reign 
within the social sciences. Nevertheless, the persistence of such views does 
not, in and of itself, confirm the efficacy of the explanatory framework. 
From an archaeological standpoint, the tenets of the scapegoat king model 
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need to be critically evaluated using the range of data sets available to us. In 
doing so, particular emphasis must be placed on the material correlates that 
support the idea that ancient rulers—including the Maya kings who are the 
focus of this volume—symbolized the well-being of their communities, as- 
sumed the role of guarantor of prosperity and fertility for their kingdoms, 
and were therefore treated as scapegoats when it was perceived that they 
were no longer effective in these roles. 

This, then, is the explicit goal of this volume: to assess the explanatory 
power of the scapegoat king model using detailed data sets from a number 
of Maya centers, all of which show evidence for ritual and/or violence that 
correlates in space and time with the fall of kings and the demise of the 
traditional institution of kingship in the early ninth century AD. 


Critique of the Scapegoat King Model 


Although many believe that the scapegoat king model has substantial ex- 
planatory power with respect to understanding societal collapse—as is am- 
ply demonstrated by the many cross-cultural analyses discussed in chap- 
ter 2—some significant issues lurk beneath the surface of this interpretive 
framework. Criticisms center on a series of interrelated issues, many of 
which are rooted in Weberian approaches to power and legitimacy (e.g., 
Abercrombie and Turner 1978; Brenner 1994; Hansen and Stepputat 2006; 
Heath 2010; Rudolph 2006). To reiterate, several of these concerns were 
raised by Takeshi Inomata as we worked our way through the first iteration 
of this volume, and his insights were integral to framing the final version 
of the monograph. In broad terms, the main issue concerns the fact that 
most of the models that employ the concept of the scapegoat king are based 
on questionable notions of how legitimacy would have been cultivated and 
maintained in past societies. 

To begin, it is clear that the scapegoat king model is overtly functional; it 
is often based on the notion of a sacred covenant that binds the supernatu- 
ral powers, elite managers, and mass of producers under a social contract 
that promotes solidarity by assigning each component of this tripartite re- 
lationship specific yet complementary roles (e.g., Joyce 2000, 75; Monaghan 
2000, 39; cf. Houston and Inomata 2009, 28, 36-42). In the scapegoat king 
models, solidarity diminishes when: 1) the gods decide not to provide the 
sun, rain, and fertile soils that are vital to the productivity of the produc- 
ers and overall health of the kingdom (which initiates the crisis); 2) elite 
managers fail in their tasks of properly sustaining and eventually placating 
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the gods through their ritual practices (which initially stimulates and in the 
end perpetuates the crisis); and 3) the mass of producers eventually decide 
to withhold and redeploy for their own direct benefit the natural and hu- 
man resources they would have normally provided to an effective ruler so 
the latter could properly nourish and pacify the supernatural forces (which 
exacerbates the crisis). In other words, loss of solidarity results when in- 
effective kings fail in their chief roles, as defined by the principles of the 
sacred covenant. According to the scapegoat king model, when this oc- 
curs, kings can suffer from a legitimacy crisis (Habermas 1975), which, if it 
cannot be dealt with through an effective strategy of containment (Jame- 
son 1981), ultimately leads to their removal from power. The latter may be 
achieved through a variety of means and may involve ritual termination 
events and even violent acts (see chapter 2). 

Whether the ability to do so is framed in ideological terms or in more 
tangible expressions, it is true that good rulers keep their supporters’ well- 
being in mind when governing. However, the idea that kings lose power 
simply because they are perceived to be poor managers is an obvious over- 
simplification (Brumfiel 1992, 556-557). Models that emphasize external 
causes for declining prosperity and hence the removal of a scapegoat king 
and the concomitant fall of their kingdom—whether this is the result of 
shifting trade networks, defeats in warfare, or various environmental causes 
(i.e., drought, resource degradation)—also underestimate the role internal 
factors play in a collapse and generally undervalue the dynamic charac- 
ter of social change (Middleton 2012, 257). In reality, societies—especially 
those that are highly differentiated and pluralistic—are not systems that 
exhibit long-term equilibrium punctuated by periodic, externally stimu- 
lated, legitimation crises but are rather social formations that perpetually 
lurch from crisis to crisis (Abercrombie and Turner 1978, 152; Brumfiel 
1992, 558). The fluid, conflictive, negotiated, and multivocal nature of so- 
cieties and communities is ignored in the more functional applications of 
the scapegoat king model. 

Most interpretations that employ the idea of the scapegoat king can also 
be characterized as normative because they imply significant levels of col- 
lective adherence to and belief in a dominant ideology imposed from above 
(Heath 1999, 2; Rudolph 2006, 3). We use the term ideology here in a very 
strict manner, one that adheres to how it is employed in the various ap- 
plications of the scapegoat king model, as opposed to the broader way it 
has been applied in other discussions of legitimacy, where it encompasses 
“any aspect of symbolic systems, ritual, religion, or belief, and... associated 
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features of politics or economy” (Demarest 2013, 372, emphasis in origi- 
nal). Within the scapegoat king framework, ideologies are characterized 
as being inherently political and dominant ideologies serve specifically to 
inhibit a true understanding of the world, leading to a false consciousness 
wherein the privileged position of the elite is justified as natural and un- 
questionable and as related to their special, nontechnological control over 
nature and hence to their ability to provide for the needs of their followers 
simply by conducting the appropriate rituals, using the requisite symbols 
within the proper settings, as in the sacred covenant discussed above (Mc- 
Guire 2002, 105-106; McGuire 2008, 54; see also Abercrombie and Turner 
1978, 161-162, 166; cf. Demarest 2013, 377). 

Significantly, although kings may marshal a wide range of symbols and 
ritual settings to promote their claims that they have an integral role in 
making sure the sun rises every day and sufficient rains arrive at the cor- 
rect times and in the correct amounts to water the fertile soils, they do not 
really control these natural forces and they therefore also have to provide 
some more tangible benefits to their followers, such as planning, organiza- 
tion, and protection, in order to justify their privileged position and overall 
legitimacy (Childe 1950, 13). The inability to provide the latter benefits may 
be just as detrimental to a king and court as the perceived failure to deliver 
the former ones. 

The normative aspects of the scapegoat king model also downplay the 
existence of diversity, special interests, and the ability of subordinates to 
both penetrate and resist the dominant ideology and to eventually tran- 
scend the false consciousness that the dominant ideology cultivates in or- 
der to transform society through collective action (Houston and Inomata 
2009, 63; McGuire 2002, 79, 142, 165; McGuire 2008, 38-39; Van Buren and 
Richards 2000, 10). It is, in other words, erroneous to assume that legiti- 
macy and authority are simply imposed from above and willingly accepted 
by the masses because such acceptance unknowingly promotes stability 
(Abercrombie and Turner 1978, 154, 166; Houston and Inomata 2009, 44). 
Legitimacy is always negotiated based on ever-present conflicts, contradic- 
tions, accommodations, and crises (Abercrombie and Turner 1978, 152). 

Viewed another way, it is equally significant that applications of the 
scapegoat king trope ignore the possibility that elites may be better inte- 
grated with the dominant ideology than subordinate groups (Abercrombie 
and Turner 1978, 149), a fact that has a direct bearing on the types of po- 
litical truncation we often see in the initial stages of a collapse (i.e., where 
kings, royal courts, and the institution of kingship are the first casualties 
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in the dissolution of a complex society). Alternatively, others suggest that 
the real problems occur when non-elites “buy into” dominant ideologies 
to a greater degree than the elites do (Lucero 2006, 17). It is also true that a 
great deal of apparent support for a dominant ideology may be automatic 
and habitual and thus lacking in pure intentionality (e.g., Bourdieu 1977; 
Houston and Inomata 2009, 38). Individuals and the groups of which they 
are part may also have ulterior motives for purposely promoting the sym- 
bols and ethos of the dominant ideology (Dornan 2002, 318-321). 

For these reasons, our interpretations must reflect the idea that there is 
no shared understanding of or access to the consequences of social struc- 
tures (Dornan 2002, 318). Equally important is the notion that resistance 
to dominant ideologies and structures can vary considerably within a sin- 
gle community and (especially) across communities, no matter how op- 
pressive these ideologies and structures may be. We must also remember 
that human actions in the past were grounded in a “situationally rational 
practice” that differs considerably from our contemporary, scientific, ego- 
focused, often skeptical, and equally situational way of viewing the world 
and engaging with issues such as inequality (Deetz 1996, 34; Dornan 2002, 
318, 324). 

Finally, the scapegoat king model can be criticized for being neo-evolu- 
tionist and essentialist because it is blatantly static and generalizing, pro- 
moting a stratagem for legitimacy that fits all societies exhibiting king- 
based governance structures no matter how far apart they are in time or 
space, with little regard for historical contingency or context (Brenner 1994, 
680, 688; Rudolph 2006, 10). In addition, it is a centralist model, in that it 
focuses authority and agency in particular centers and specific individuals 
(i.e., a court complex and a king) and thus fails to acknowledge the agency, 
motivations, and goals of subordinate communities and actors. The focal 
monuments and rituals kings sponsored and hosted do more than foster 
integration; they also “emphasize ethnic, regional, and local distinctions” 
(O'Connor 1983, 111) and provide the settings for active resistance (Dirks 
1987; McAnany 2010, 196-198). 

In the end, the scapegoat king model fails to recognize that kingship 
is a “tentative and always emergent form of authority” (Hansen and Step- 
putat 2006, 298). Does this mean that this interpretive framework has no 
explanatory value? Not necessarily. However, these criticisms force us to 
critically evaluate the model so we can determine its utility for elucidating 
the causes for the collapse of specific early state formations, including the 
ninth-century Maya kingdoms. 
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To quote Randall McGuire (2008, 84), “One of the main purposes of 
theory is to define the questions we ask about the social world.” Some of the 
questions that emerge from our critical assessment of the scapegoat king 
model and that guide the considerations of the various data sets presented 
in this volume include the following. 


Does the cross-cultural model of kingly legitimacy, prosperity, and 
scapegoating hold in all times and all places? 

What are some of the material correlates that support the premise that 
legitimacy and prosperity are linked in societies ruled by kings? 

Is legitimacy solely invested in an individual charismatic male king or 
is it attributed to a broader governance structure and thus a wider 
cadre of actors exhibiting diverse roles, statuses, and genders? 

Are power and legitimacy centered entirely in the kingly body or are 
they also invested in specific places (palatial residences or cities), 
relics, and regalia that transcend the kingly person? 

To what degree do subordinates accept the dominant ideology—in 
this case the institution of divine kingship—and how might we rec- 
ognize covert resistance to it archaeologically? 

What crises would justify the removal of a king, given that crises were 
omnipresent? 

What circumstances could potentially lead to the removal of a king 
without subsequently replacing him with a new ruler (i.e., what 
would cause an entire governance structure to be treated as a 
scapegoat)? 

What strategies of containment might be adopted to avoid the removal 
of a king and/or the collapse of an entire governance structure? 
Do ritual terminations and/or violence always accompany the re- 
moval of a king, and, if so, why are such acts a necessary part of the 

process of deactivating divine authority? 

What testable implications and material correlates can archaeologists 
use as evidence for the removal of a scapegoat king due to declin- 
ing prosperity? 

Are there other events or processes that coincide with the demise of 
kingly authority? 


Gyles Iannone considers these questions in more detail in chapter 2, using 
a wide range of cross-cultural data. The chapters that follow also generate 
insights that, although they are more specific to a particular site or region, 
are still useful for contemplating these broad issues. 
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Volume Summary 


This volume brings together a number of pertinent archaeological case 
studies and researchers who have all, in one way or another, been inves- 
tigating ritual, violence, and the fall of the Classic Maya kings (figure 1.1). 
These studies reflect a subtle shift that has emerged in the past decade or 
so concerning how archaeologists interpret the data associated with the 
abandonment of Classic Maya urban centers. This has allowed the various 
contributors to take a closer look at the processes and events associated 
with the fall of a series of kingdoms situated in different parts of the ancient 
the Maya world. By querying their detailed data sets in a variety of ways, 
each contributor is able to assess whether the scapegoat king model has 
explanatory power with respect to the specific collapse sequence(s) they 
have documented. These evaluations are guided by the following questions. 


Was the collapse of the kingly governance structure a protracted pro- 
cess (e.g., AD 750-1050), or do the key events suggest a compara- 
tively short period of demise (e.g., AD 800-830)? 

Does the duration of the collapse have a bearing on the applicability 
of the scapegoat king model to the specific case study in question? 

What specific events and material correlates mark the dissolution of 
kingly governance? 

At whom were the events and the actions that constituted these events 
aimed (i.e., just the king or a broader range of political agents, 
spaces, and symbols)? 

Do these events reflect the types of activities one would expect given 
the tenets of the scapegoat king model? 

What specific crises stimulated the documented events and did these 
crises relate in any way to declining prosperity? 

Why did these particular crises lead to the end of divine kingship as 
an institution rather than simply the removal of an individual king 
and the installation of a new ruler? 

Does the scapegoat king model have explanatory value for the case 
study in question? 


The current chapter introduces the main theme of the volume and provides 
a critical discussion of the relevant theoretical issues concerning the scape- 
goat king model, with particular emphasis on its applicability to the various 
Maya case studies that form the bulk of the monograph. 
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Figure 1.1. Map of the Maya area showing sites discussed in this volume and selected other major sites. 
Base map courtesy of NASA JPL, SRTM mission. After Houk 2015, Figure 1.1. 
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In chapter 2, Gyles Iannone provides a detailed, cross-cultural overview 
of the fundamental tenets of the scapegoat king model. Using examples 
from both archaeology and sociocultural anthropology, he pays special at- 
tention to the potential material correlates of the model. Iannone also eval- 
uates in a general way how the scapegoat king model has been used to con- 
ceptualize ancient Maya kingship. Finally, he critically assesses the model 
itself, using the vast cross-cultural data set he has been able to compile. 

Chapter 3, by Eleanor Harrison-Buck, provides an advantageous starting 
point for our shift into the various Maya case studies; it discusses the full 
range of material residues associated with “ritual, violence, and the fall of 
the Classic Maya kings.” Harrison-Buck’s principal goal, however, is to ex- 
plain the rationale behind a widespread program of monument mutilation 
that occurred throughout the southern lowlands in the period AD 810-830. 
She believes that this mutilation, especially the destruction of both the faces 
of the royal personages depicted on these monuments and the glyphs that 
refer to them, was aimed at terminating specific individuals, most often 
the last “reigning kings.” She concludes that the mutilation of these monu- 
ments—which served as perpetual proxies for their flesh-and-blood coun- 
terparts—was tantamount to inflicting “soul loss” on them. 

Although Harrison-Bucks interpretation fits quite well with the idea 
that kings were the embodiment of their kingdoms, she believes that it is 
unlikely that the monument mutilation was a result of some scapegoat- 
ing mechanism tied to declining prosperity. Rather, she resurrects a long- 
standing model in which an intrusive group of Chontal-Itza Maya from 
the Gulf Coast brought new forms of economic practice and pan-regional 
conquest warfare to the southern lowlands. According to Harrison-Buck, 
they also brought a form of “questionnaire” with them that they used to fer- 
ret out unworthy local leaders. She posits that the various termination and 
destruction events may, in this light, be evidence of “malevolent rituals” 
aimed at permanently incapacitating these unsatisfactory local lords. 

In chapter 4, Takeshi Inomata picks up on the theme of conquest in 
his consideration of the fall of the Aguateca royal court around AD 810, 
although in this instance the antagonists were likely regional enemies as 
opposed to foreigners. Inomata suggests that, although various aspects of 
the scapegoat king model help us understand the nature of ancient Maya 
kingship, in his mind the model is less useful for understanding the events 
leading up to and culminating in the demise of the Aguateca rulers. Nev- 
ertheless, like Harrison-Buck, Inomata does find it useful to consider these 
events in light of the idea that the Aguateca rulers were perceived to be 
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the physical embodiments of their kingdoms. As a result, it is not surpris- 
ing that the conquest of Aguateca involved focused destruction (i.e., tear- 
ing away cut stones and opening sealed rooms), burning, and deposition 
of termination deposits within rooms and on stairways, all in association 
with the royal-residential palace complex and main plaza, the buildings 
and spaces most closely connected to the kingdoms last ruler. 

As in Harrison-Buck’s interpretation, the ritual destruction at Aguateca 
is not thought to reflect the demise of a king who had lost his legitimacy 
and was subsequently treated as scapegoat due to mismanagement and de- 
clining prosperity. Rather, because the last king was considered to be the 
embodiment of the Aguateca kingdom, buildings in the royal-residential 
palace complex and main plaza that were intricately linked with him were 
physically and symbolically desanctified by aggressive invaders in order 
to deactivate all manifestations and claims to power by local authorities 
and to ultimately destabilize the kingdom as a whole. These efforts were 
apparently successful, as they resulted in the complete abandonment of the 
Aguateca epicenter. 

The focus of chapter 5 is Piedras Negras, another center that witnessed 
various termination events dating to around AD 810. According to Charles 
Golden and colleagues, these events include the partial dismantling and 
burning of buildings and the destruction of friezes, thrones, and monu- 
ments. With respect to the latter, efforts seem to have been focused on 
defacing images of royal personages, as was previously discussed by Har- 
rison-Buck. Finally, trash seems to have accumulated or to have been pur- 
posely deposited in some of the key buildings in the royal acropolis, and 
“near-surface” deposits containing human bone and ash were dumped in 
various places throughout the epicenter. 

Golden and colleagues conclude that although scapegoating may have 
played a role in the fall of the Piedras Negras kingdom, this remains hard 
to prove, especially since it remains difficult to chronologically correlate 
the fall of the ruler with specific destruction and termination acts. In the 
end, there is little evidence to suggest that declining prosperity or environ- 
mental issues contributed to the demise of the Piedras Negras kingdom, 
although in the final decades of the kingdom some building projects were 
never completed and there were greater disparities in diet. Apparently, no 
single legitimation crises brought down the royal court. Rather, various in- 
ternal issues, which may have been exacerbated by regional warfare, likely 
played the most significant role in the decline. In fact, the epigraphic re- 
cord shows that the last known king of Piedras Negras, the physical and 
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symbolic embodiment of the kingdom, was captured by rival Yaxchilan 
in AD 808, apparently around the same time that the various destruction 
events were carried out. Golden and colleagues posit that following this 
devastating loss, surviving elites enacted a program of ritual termination in 
order to desanctify the spaces and objects most intricately associated with 
the defeated king and his royal court prior to attempting to resurrect the 
kingdom in another part of the center that was associated with the earliest 
foundations of royal rule at Piedras Negras. This attempt at rejuvenation 
was not entirely successful. 

Ultimately, unlike Aguateca, Golden and colleagues see the fall of Pie- 
dras Negras as being much more drawn out, spanning much of the seventh 
through ninth centuries. They also emphasize that there was a greater de- 
gree of community continuity at Piedras Negras after the termination of 
the buildings and monuments associated with the defeated king in AD 808. 
Specifically, they document the persistence of earlier community practices 
until the final abandonment of Piedras Negras in the early tenth century. 

Chapter 6 takes the reader farther to the east, to the Vaca Plateau center 
of Minanha. Here, Sonja Schwake and Gyles Iannone document two major 
destruction events associated with the center's royal residential courtyard 
and principal eastern shrine complex, the second of which is postulated to 
have occurred around AD 800. At this time the upper portions of the stelae 
associated with the eastern shrine were broken off and removed and the 
largest administrative range structures in the epicenter were decommis- 
sioned through the deposition of termination deposits containing broken 
ceramics and other artifacts in liminal spaces such as doorways, the re- 
moval of structural elements to hasten the collapse of vaulted roofs, and/or 
complete burial beneath new (albeit much simpler) architecture. 

The most significant events were associated with the royal residential 
courtyard, which was first swept clean to purify it. Its vaulted rooms were 
then carefully filled in from the inside to keep them intact. Finally, the en- 
tire courtyard—except for the very top of one temple (Structure 38J)—was 
methodically and apparently quite carefully buried beneath five meters of 
rubble fill. Prior to this, the stucco friezes associated with the temple were 
dismantled and broken up and the pieces were scattered among the court- 
yard fill. This was not the end of Minanha as a community, however. A 
new, albeit rather small and impoverished, residential courtyard was built 
on top of the once-grandiose royal residential space. A diverse population 
continued to live on in the vicinity of the Minanha ruins for another three 
centuries or so. 
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As at Piedras Negras, the factors that led to the demise of the Minanha 
royal court and the destruction of symbols and desanctification of space 
once closely associated with the last king were complex. Schwake and lan- 
none posit that there may have been some declining prosperity as a result of 
overuse of the small pockets of land suitable for terracing and the drain on 
water sources brought on by drought conditions. Nevertheless, whether the 
king was considered responsible for these issues is difficult to determine. 
As in many of the other case studies, it does appear that regional warfare 
was at least partially responsible for the fall of the Minanha king and the 
subsequent destruction of the stelae and friezes that were symbolic of their 
royal pedigree. Nevertheless, the care taken to bury Minanhas royal resi- 
dential complex also points the finger at local agents who at the same time 
that they seized the opportunity to increase their autonomy following the 
defeat of their king still carried out the infilling with a significant level of 
respect for the powerful forces they were encapsulating. 

In chapter 7, Arthur Demarest and colleagues document some of the 
most extensive and dramatic termination deposits found in the southern 
lowlands. In their research at Cancuen, the authors have found evidence 
for the blockage of entrances into the royal-residential palace, the defacing 
of monuments, and the remains of the violent massacre of the king, the 
queen, and many members of their royal retinue. Many of the bodies were 
deposited in full regalia, along with offerings, within a sacred cistern near 
one entrance to the palace, thus terminating the cistern’s usage. The re- 
mainder were unceremoniously interred beneath a layer of mud at another 
entrance. These actions occurred around AD 800. As at Aguateca, these 
acts prompted the total abandonment of the Cancuen epicenter. 

Demarest and colleagues argue that the dramatic end of Cancuen was 
the culmination of a protracted period of “fragmentation” that may have 
begun with Tikal's defeat of Calakmul in AD 695 (see also Schwake and 
lannone). This defeat, and the disintegration of the two principal power 
blocs that had existed since Early Classic times (ca. AD 250-550), ushered 
in a period of balkanization that spawned a greater number of kingdoms, 
both large and small. This period was characterized by increased competi- 
tion and status rivalry, more regular and significant warfare campaigns, 
and ultimately myriad legitimation crises as power and prosperity diffused 
out and away from the traditional centers of power. This occurred both on 
the regional scale, as Cancuen slowly but surely lost control of precious 
trade routes, and on the local scale, as upstart nobles gained greater control 
over Cancuen's ports and assumed certain functionary roles, such as war 
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leaders. According to Demarest and colleagues, such competition within 
and between polities would have eroded the legitimacy of Cancuen’s king. 
The growing autonomy of neighboring trading partners and local nobil- 
ity ultimately forced Cancuen’s kings to adopt a strategy of containment 
involving symbolic imagery that advertised the ruler’s role as a water lord, 
the initiation of new monumental building projects, and the devolution of 
greater powers and rights to the increasingly emboldened nobles. 

Unfortunately for the Cancuen king, the various economic, ecological, 
political, and ideological crises were too much to overcome, and he paid 
the price. According to Demarest and colleagues, it was likely the neigh- 
boring and once closely allied trading partners in the adjacent highlands 
who brought down the Cancuen kingdom. Although the execution of the 
various members of the royal court involved little ritual and was clearly vio- 
lent, it still may have been carried out ceremoniously, as is attested by the 
associated offerings and by the fact that the victims were interred in their 
finery. Thus, there was still a reverential character to the execution, one that 
reflected the Cancuen king’s once-vaunted position as a divine lord. 

Palma Buttles and Fred Valdez discuss a similarly dramatic example of 
possible royal execution at the small center of Colha in chapter 8. Here, 
archaeologists discovered a skull pit at the base of an elite residence. The 
residence had been burned around AD 800, and collapse debris from the 
destruction had covered the skull pit, preserving it until its discovery. But- 
tles and Valdez propose that the burning of the elite structure and decapi- 
tation and flaying of thirty individuals at the onset of the Terminal Classic 
period potentially represents an instance of internal revolt and scapegoat- 
ing against the Colha royal family by a population pushed to the brink by 
a variety of factors, including drought, declining agricultural productivity, 
high populations, and possibly declining health. 

Buttles and Valdez conclude that the execution is best viewed as a ritual 
termination of elite identity (by “defacing” them) and power. Significantly, 
the disarticulated and comingled remains of twenty-five additional indi- 
viduals were found at the base of a nearby ceremonial structure, suggest- 
ing that, as at Cancuen, the program of executions, whether the result of 
internal revolt or warfare, was focused on a large number of Colha com- 
munity members (minimally fifty-five). Following these executions, Colha 
was rapidly abandoned. 

In their efforts to contextualize what happened at Colha, Buttles and Val- 
dez stress the various pressures at work across the lowlands (i.e., the failing 
economic and social systems), noting that despite the unique combination 
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of events associated with the abandonment (or survival) of each Maya cen- 
ter, the interdependence among various kingdoms—and especially their 
rulers—was an important factor in the broader processes associated with 
the collapse and the fall of the scapegoat kings. 

In chapter 9, Brett Houk provides a critical overview of the rather ubiq- 
uitous “termination deposits,” which differ from normal middens because 
they are usually found blocking stairs or entranceways (instead of consti- 
tuting dumps behind structures). These often contain human remains and 
exotic or elite objects and generally lack ceramic refits and faunal materials 
(which are discussed in many of the case studies in this volume). Using 
data from three centers in northwestern Belize, Houk demonstrates that 
such surface or near-surface deposits require closer scrutiny if we hope to 
understand the rationale that lead to their deposition. 

Houk first describes a destructive act that took place in association 
with the acropolis at Dos Hombres. Dated by ceramic types to ca. AD 800, 
thousands of ceramic vessels and other elite artifacts were smashed in the 
entrance courtyard of the acropolis, effectively terminating the use of the 
complex and ushering in the abandonment of the ceremonial precinct. 

Houk then goes on to describe a different type of deposit found at Chan 
Chich and La Milpa. These are associated with elite but perhaps nonroyal 
contexts and also date to the period just prior to center abandonment. At 
La Milpa, archaeologists excavated a dense surface deposit at a small court- 
yard attached to the second-largest plaza at the site. Although arguably 
not a royal compound, the location of the courtyard in the heart of the 
epicenter suggests that its occupants had strong ties to the ruling powers. 
The deposit draped the inside and outside of a low wall along one edge of 
the courtyard and accumulated over several centuries, beginning at the end 
of the Late Classic and extending into the Postclassic. 

Houk describes similar surface deposits of scattered elite artifacts at 
Chan Chich that were located on the steps to palace structures in the west- 
ern part of the site. Dated to ca. AD 850 by the presence of Fine Orange 
pottery, it is not entirely clear if the Chan Chich deposits represent desecra- 
tory or reverential ritual behavior or both. 

Houk concludes that although there is some spatial and temporal con- 
sistency with respect to these three “midden-like” deposits, the agents and 
motivations that lead to the deposition of these artifact assemblages likely 
varied, and they should thus not be lumped together as examples of a single, 
unambiguous category referred to as either a dedicatory or a desecratory 
assemblage. He also suggests that although it is difficult to connect these 
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motivations to a desire to remove a failed ruler (i.e., through the scapegoat- 
ing mechanism), there is likely some form of “guilt by association” at play 
in all three case studies. Finally, although these assemblages seem to date, 
at least partially, to the period of declining prosperity leading up to the 
demise of the region’s kings (as implied by contemporaneous examples of 
poor construction techniques and/or construction projects that were never 
finished), Houk contends that non-elites continued to contribute to these 
assemblages over time, possibly in efforts to tap into the once-great portals 
of power that had been central to each kingdom. 

Chapter 10 shifts our attention slightly eastward, to the center of Blue 
Creek. Here, Thomas Guderjan and Colleen Hanratty discuss surface de- 
posits similar to those Houk detailed. The Classic period rulers of Blue 
Creek were exceptionally prosperous, as evidenced by their access to exotic 
material goods such as jadeite, their monumental architecture, a fertile ag- 
ricultural system, and their strategic position in the landscape with respect 
to trade networks. The authors argue, however, that different lineage groups 
in the Blue Creek polity competed with one another and that the material 
evidence from a series of Terminal Classic ritual deposits indicates that 
some groups were excluded from kingly wealth, power, and authority. 

Some of these surface deposits were laid down in Blue Creek’s central pre- 
cinct, in association with the stairways and doorways of key public spaces 
and buildings closely connected with the ruler, including elite residences. 
Such deposits were also discovered in association with a series of elite resi- 
dences at Kin Tan, the residence for a powerful but nonroyal lineage. These 
“termination deposits” are considered to be the result of deliberate ritual 
events tied to the termination of use of the plazas and courtyards in ques- 
tion. Because no human activity occurred at these loci following deposition 
of the termination deposits, the authors posit that they mark the onset of 
complete abandonment of specific elite-oriented architectural settings at 
Blue Creek around AD 810. Significantly, other non-elite architectural units 
in the vicinity of the Blue Creek epicenter do not have termination depos- 
its, and many demonstrate continued occupation beyond the key date of 
AD 810. 

The impetus for the rituals, artifact deposits, and ultimate abandonment, 
according to Guderjan and Hanratty, was likely a complex set of problems, 
including rising populations, declining agricultural productivity, and shift- 
ing trade networks. Unable to mitigate these issues, kings and other closely 
aligned elites who had previously used exclusionary tactics to their own 
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benefit found themselves on the outside looking in. The previously ex- 
cluded segments of society were able to persist for decades afterward. 

Chapter 11 focuses on Waka, a large center situated in northwestern Pe- 
tén, Guatemala. Continuing with the theme of the previous two chapters, 
Olivia Navarro-Farr discusses the diverse and complicated surface deposits 
and reset monuments at Structure M13-1, Waka’s principal civic-ceremo- 
nial temple and possibly a key fire shrine, or Wite’ Naah. She eloquently il- 
lustrates how these assemblages demonstrate not only the varied responses 
to the decline of royal power at Waka but also the challenges archaeologists 
face as they try to interpret their significance. Based on ceramic data, AMS 
dates, stratigraphy, and context, Navarro-Farr argues that some of the de- 
posits were likely laid down in the Late Classic, at the time of the demise of 
royal authority, while others date to the early Terminal Classic, suggesting 
that nonroyal and perhaps even non-elite members of the Waka commu- 
nity continued to conduct rituals at Structure M13-1 after the royal dynasty 
at the center had collapsed. Although some of the deposits are thought 
to represent desecratory acts aimed at the failed ruling line, Navarro-Farr 
considers other deposits to be the product of reverential activities. 

For example, based on the idea that reverential and desecratory acts 
were not necessarily mutually exclusive in ancient Maya world view, Na- 
varro-Farr considers the overlapping and varied ritual deposits as acts of 
healing aimed at restoring the soul force of Structure M13-1. The intent 
behind these ritual practices was the desire to perpetuate some aspects of 
traditional royal praxis associated with fertility and prosperity or at least 
to engage with the memory of such praxis, in direct association with the 
former architectural setting most closely associated with it, despite the ab- 
sence of true royal agents. Navarro-Farr posits that the intentions behind 
the surface deposits and reset monuments reflect an important and com- 
plex nonroyal response to the tumultuous events and conditions of the Ter- 
minal Classic period. 

In the end, Navarro-Farr makes a strong case for some degree of ideo- 
logical and ritual continuity at Waka. Nevertheless, it is also clear that most 
of the reset monuments at the center had been broken at an earlier time (at 
the time of the demise of royal authority, during the Late to Terminal Clas- 
sic transition), thus implying that a significant disjunction also occurred 
at Waka’ that was likely similar in temporal and behavioral terms to what 
occurred at the other centers discussed in the preceding chapters. 

In chapter 12, David Freidel considers how the case studies in this 
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volume demonstrate the ability to detect the relationships between divine 
kings and their subjects through archaeological excavations even in the ab- 
sence of hieroglyphic texts. Freidel’s thoughtful chapter closes the volume 
by exploring the evolution of divine kingship from its Preclassic roots to 
its Terminal Classic demise, considering the cosmological centrality of the 
office of king and the relationships between kings and their followers, and 
contemplating the fragile, complicated, and often incomplete archaeologi- 
cal record that tells their tales. 


Conclusions 


The various case studies in this volume, deriving from many parts of the 
southern lowlands, show significant patterning in terms of: 


Material/spatial foci: including portable powerfacts (exotic and elite 
objects), monuments, friezes, liminal spaces (stairs and doorways), 
buildings (temples), and especially royal-residential courtyards, all 
of which were closely associated with the institution of kingship, 
and often specific kings 

Behavioral residues: specifically, the deposition of distinct artifact as- 
semblages consisting of purposely broken and often burned items 
(including objects of prestige value and in many instances frag- 
ments of human bone); the burning of courtyards and buildings; 
the defacing of monuments, thrones, and friezes; the undermin- 
ing of architectural elements so as to facilitate building collapse; 
the infilling of courtyards; and the execution of elite personages, 
including kings 

Temporal range: acknowledging the difficulty that often exists with 
regard to correlating specific acts of ritual and violence with the 
relatively short time frame during which a particular king was re- 
moved from office, most of the events discussed in the various case 
studies are thought to date to the period from AD 800 to 830 

Intent: although the perpetrators of the ritual and/or violence vary by 
case study, the intent seems to consistently be aimed at physically 
and symbolically removing specific rulers from power and desanc- 
tifying the politically and ideologically charged spaces and objects 
that were most vital to their claims to power and to the institution 
of kingship in general 
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Character: regardless of the level of violence and destruction exhib- 
ited, all of the case studies demonstrate some level of ritual praxis, 
and thus reverential behavior, implying that just as there were 
proper procedures for installing a new king, there were also appro- 
priate techniques for removing them, regardless of the antagonist 


Irrespective of these areas of general agreement, there are some differences 
of opinion concerning more specific areas of interpretation. Some of these 
relate to whether researchers see the various ritual and/or violent events as 
being representative of a rapid and tumultuous era of significant change 
leading to abandonments (Buttles and Valdez, Demarest et al., Inomata) or 
whether they are thought to mark a more subtle period of transition within 
a developmental sequence marked by considerable continuity (Golden et 
al., Navarro-Farr). The two camps are clearly influenced by the nature of 
events that occurred at particular archaeological sites; some were clearly 
more intense and others were much more understated (e.g., McAnany 
2010, 197). 

Our own opinion is that, even though many Maya centers now dem- 
onstrate considerable demographic continuity across the Late to Terminal 
Classic transition, we should not underestimate just how tumultuous, and 
thus significant, the period from AD 800 to 830 was, even for those who 
survived this era (Houston and Inomata 2009, 295, 300; Middleton 2012, 
264). Consider the economic collapse of 2008. Will this economic decline 
and reorganization—which obviously had deleterious impacts on the lives 
of many citizens around the world—register in the archaeological record to 
the same degree as the material residues associated with the fall of the Maya 
kings during the thirty-year period in question? Not likely. We have long 
been fascinated by what happened at this time in Maya history precisely be- 
cause the material indicators imply that this was a momentous disjuncture 
in a long developmental sequence marked by less dramatic ups and downs. 

Nevertheless, this does not give us license to invoke apocalyptic scenar- 
ios in our efforts to reconstruct the circumstances related to the economic, 
political, and ideological changes that took place in the early ninth century. 
The contributions that highlight the dramatic events that seemingly imply 
significant discontinuities while also positing demographic and socio-cul- 
tural continuities likely capture the experiences of the majority—though 
clearly not all—of the southern lowland kingdoms in the AD 800-830 era 
(Guderjan and Hanratty; Harrison-Buck; Houk; Schwake and Iannone). 
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The contributors to this volume also disagree about the utility of the 
scapegoat king model for explaining what happened during the infamous 
Maya “collapse.” To reiterate, most would agree that in ideological terms 
kings were the embodiment of their kingdoms and that most of the ritual 
and violence that characterized the period from AD 800 to 830 was there- 
fore understandably focused on rulers and those most closely associated 
with them. Indeed, the latter may have been targeted because they suf- 
fered from a kind of “guilt by association” or possibly because they were 
considered “part of the king’s regalia” (as Iannone discusses in chapter 2). 
The overall pattern seems to fit with the “centralist” aspects of the scape- 
goat king theory and does imply that rulers were more integrated with the 
dominant ideology than their followers, many of whom outlived them. 

Be that as it may, the contributors all struggle with the issue of causation. 
Some seem more comfortable invoking economic and environmental de- 
cline and a failed response to an unsurmountable legitimation crisis tied to 
declining prosperity as the ultimate cause of the demise of the failed rulers 
(Buttles and Valdez; Demarest et al.; Guderjan and Hanratty; Schwake and 
Iannone). This stance does not, however, rule out warfare, intracommunity 
strife, or a combination of both as having been significant, albeit proximate, 
causes of the rapid dissolution of kingship governance in the specific case 
studies in question. 

Others do not see declining prosperity as key to the demise of the kings. 
Rather, they invoke interkingdom warfare (Inomata; Golden et al.) or even 
conquest warfare led by agents from outside the Maya lowlands (Harrison- 
Buck) as their key explanatory devices. Nevertheless, it is not always clear 
what stimulated such endemic warfare. It is plausible, for instance, that 
the most aggressive kings were pressed into warfare precisely because they 
were struggling to maintain legitimacy due to declining prosperity in their 
own kingdoms. Attacking other kingdoms is, after all, one of the better- 
documented strategies of containment in the scapegoat king model (see 
Iannone, this volume). From this perspective, the destruction inflicted on 
other kingdoms and the ritual acts aimed at silencing them forever can 
again be viewed as proximate causes of the fall of specific kings; declin- 
ing prosperity—whether economic, environmental, or a combination of 
both—was the ultimate cause. 

In closing, it is important to consider why, unlike earlier examples of 
similar sets of ritual practices, which removed a sitting ruler in prepara- 
tion for the installation of a new one, the ritual and violence that occurred 
between AD 800 and 830 spread rapidly through the southern lowlands, 
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effectively bringing an end to Classic style kingship governance. Why did 
new kings not step in to fill the void, as had happened in the past? This is 
a difficult question to answer, but it undoubtedly has a lot to do with the 
changing world order. For one, environmental and economic issues may 
have become insurmountable, meaning that not only did competition for 
resources reach a previously unknown level (which only exacerbated the 
situation) but also support populations and less powerful but more resilient 
community leaders (i.e., lineage heads) may have considered the institution 
of kingship to be a drain on the system rather than an effective means of 
guaranteeing prosperity for all (e.g., McAnany 2010, 197). These traditional 
power brokers may even have been culpable, if only partially, in the re- 
moval of their own scapegoat rulers. 

In addition, the endemic warfare kings carried out against other kings— 
likely part of a strategy of containment that became increasingly common 
in the late eighth to early ninth centuries—may have not only created a 
situation where there were fewer “rulers in waiting” than ever before but 
also the extensive destruction and ritual desanctification of powerfacts and 
places of power may have symbolically removed the precise tools that any 
prospective ruler would have needed to jump-start their kingdoms. If tra- 
ditional power brokers (i.e., lineage heads) played a role in this process of 
deactivation in some cases, they were likely reluctant to help those with 
kingly intentions to simply “keep on carrying on” (e.g., Golden et al. this 
volume). 

Still, even though the crucial AD 800-830 era can be seen as a time 
of intense environmental, economic, social, political, and even ideologi- 
cal change—resulting in the “ritual, violence, and fall of the Classic Maya 
kings” that is the focus of this volume—the places and objects of power, 
now broken, burned, buried, and unkempt, continued to resonate for the 
members of the surviving communities. As such, these powerfacts and 
monumental edifices were still periodically tapped into and manipulated 
in efforts to guarantee a productive and happy life in a world no longer 
dominated by divine kings and kingly governance structures. 
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Note 


1. The term collapse, as used in this volume, refers to a marked decline in sociopoliti- 
cal complexity, normally over the course of two or three generations (Tainter 1988, 193; 
Tainter 2000, 332), that has negative impacts on human well-being (that is, at least for 
some segments of society), is unwanted, and cannot be avoided by implementing gradual 
changes to the current governance and/or economic systems (Young et al. 2007, 450). 


Cross-Cultural Perspectives on 
the Scapegoat King 


The Anatomy of a Model 


GYLES IANNONE 


The highly popular scapegoat king model is grounded in the belief that the 
legitimacy of those we have come to refer to as “kings” is closely tied to the 
actual and perceived prosperity of their kingdoms (Quigley 2005). Kings 
are required to 1) feed the gods by sponsoring and carrying out rituals in 
sanctified, often monumental spaces; 2) serve as the superlative symbolic 
representative of their kingdoms, as exemplified by demonstrations of their 
vigor, health, and prowess; their elaborate dress; the ornate symbols of pres- 
tige and authority they are adorned with and surrounded by; and the gran- 
diose settings they build and act through; and, 3) redistribute prosperity by 
bestowing titles, emblems, and land and labor grants on their clients (Fee- 
ley-Harnik 1985). Maintaining legitimacy through these actions is easier 
during times of plenty. But, according to the model, problems arise during 
times of socioecological stress because the ability of kings to maintain the 
illusion of prosperity can be compromised, and they may therefore face a 
“legitimation crisis” (Habermas 1975; Zhao 2009), forcing them to adopt a 
“strategy of containment” in order to hold onto power (Jameson 1981). This 
stratagem often involves a ramping up of the same set of activities and sym- 
bolic displays as outlined above. Clearly, these customary responses have 
the potential to exacerbate an already difficult situation because the actions 
that are associated with them are major drains on the kingdom's finances, 
even in the best of times. The fundamental premise of the scapegoat king 
model is that when these strategies of containment fail, it is the kings who 
are ultimately held responsible, and as a result they are often literally and 
figuratively removed from power. 
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In this chapter I explore these ideas through a cross-cultural examina- 
tion of the tenets of the scapegoat king model, with particular emphasis on 
the assumption that kings establish, maintain, and lose legitimacy within 
this analytical framework. The themes presented here are potentially rel- 
evant to our understanding of how the institution of kingship developed 
in the Maya area and why this mode of political authority fell out of favor 
during the early ninth century AD. Nonetheless, there are still some issues 
concerning the overt functionalism inherent in this model (see chapter 1), 
and its explanatory power should not be simply assumed but rather criti- 
cally evaluated, as is done at the end of this chapter. 


Legitimacy, Order, and the Creation of a King 


According to Norman Yoffee (1979, 15), a state is a sociopolitical formation 
that “depends on its ability to express the legitimacy of differentiated social 
elements, acting through generalized structures of authority by which it 
transcends the various societal components and gives an order to the strati- 
fication of those components.” Here, legitimacy refers to “the institutional- 
ization of peoples acceptance of, involvement in, and contribution towards 
order” (Baines and Yoffee 2000, 15). In early stratified societies, maintain- 
ing the legitimacy of the hierarchical system, with all of its inequalities and 
ideological underpinnings, was the raison détre of the political actors we 
refer to as kings. These individuals were “owed service” precisely because 
they were perceived to be “the guarantors of earthly law and order” (Yoffee 
2000, 46). The term “king,” according to Claessen (2005, 233-234): 


refers in the first place to the ruler of a kingdom. ... Whatever symbols 
and rituals are found in connection with kingship—a king is in the 
first place a ruler, a specific type of ruler, distinguishable from a chief 
or head man on the one hand, and a president on the other... . [A 
king is] a supreme, hereditary ruler of an independent stratified so- 
ciety, having the legitimate power to enforce decisions ... According 
to this definition, the distinction between head man and chief on the 
one hand and king on the other hand can be readily established: head 
men or chiefs do not have the legitimate right to enforce decisions, 
even though they sometimes do. ... The distinction between king and 
president is equally clear: a president is elected[;] heredity does not 
play a role. ... Thus kingship is, or was, a specific type of sociopolitical 
leadership distinguished from chiefship and presidency. 
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By means of example, Angkorian kingship has been described in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


The State is the King, whose power is limitless, and who is the ab- 
solute leader of the country, of its armies, of all its political and ad- 
ministrative affairs. The sovereign appoints and dismisses all digni- 
taries, great mandarins and provincial governors; he establishes and 
shares out taxes in fixed shares, and disposes to his liking the king- 
dom’s revenues, of which he is the great usufructor. Supreme judge, 
he has the power of life and death, of mercy, of revision and judg- 
ments. . . . Unique legislator, his ordinances have the force of law; he 
makes and revises codes, he promulgates them in solemn audience 
[Aymonier as quoted in Coe 2003, 135]. 


Creating the “Stranger King” 


Historically, the institution of kingship has manifested itself in varying 
ways around the world. Usually, however, kings are created as a result of 
some form of installation ritual that is aimed at transforming a “normal” 
person into someone who is different from all others (Feeley-Harnik 1985, 
275-287; Quigley 2005, 4). On a philosophical level, the installation ritual 
symbolically kills the individual, who is subsequently reborn as a new be- 
ing, now separated from his/her own kin group (Quigley 2005, 3). For ex- 
ample, among the Akwapim of southeastern Ghana it is believed that to be- 
come a king it is not sufficient to simply be born into an important lineage; 
the individual must also go through a series of rituals aimed at separating 
himself from others. The candidate for king is “metaphorically put to death 
in the installation rite. .. . He is then a living-dead man” (Gilbert 2008, 
172-173). This transformation is effectively captured by the “stranger-king” 
model, which stresses the idea that the rituals create a stranger, someone 
who is no longer the same person he once was (Feeley-Harnik 1985, 280; 
Helms 1993). The sanctified installation rituals create not only a “stranger” 
but also someone who is now invested with legitimate, divine authority 
(Feeley-Harnick 1985, 275-287; Trigger 2003, 79-87). 


Divine or Not Divine? That Is the Question 


It has been suggested “that the segregation of the king’s person and his 
dependence on others for the satisfaction of his simplest needs is a di- 
rect consequence of the extraordinary powers he is believed to embody” 
(Drucker-Brown 2005, 182). These powers derive not only from the fact 
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that the king exhibits the qualities of an “other” (Helms 1993; Trigger 2003, 
79-87) but also because he is conceived of as a “living ancestor” who is 
in direct contact with the cosmological forces that created the universe 
(Helms 1999, 199). These are the god-kings, or divine kings, whose images 
and deeds have left an indelible mark on history (O'Connor 1983, 33; Trig- 
ger 2003, 79-87). 

Divine kings are often thought to be the offspring of the gods or earthly 
manifestations of gods. As a result, they share a bond of kinship with and 
therefore become the community’s strongest link to the supernatural 
realm. As quasi-supernatural beings, kings therefore have the potential to 
affect people's lives in the same way that a god does (e.g., they can promote 
fertility and military success [Trigger 2003, 79-87]). According to Virginia 
Fields (1989, 9): 


The capacity of rulers to interact with supernatural powers, to in- 
tercede between humans and gods for the good of the populace, is a 
primary characteristic of divine kingship, a phenomenon commonly 
associated with societies making the transition from simple and egali- 
tarian to complex and hierarchical. In divine kingship, ruling elites 
utilize notions of cosmic order to sustain the structure of their earthly 
domains. 


Examples of divine kings can be found throughout the world. Egyptian 
kings were conceived of as living gods (Fagan 1999, 110), more specifically 
as the “the god Horus on earth, holding exclusive ability to liaise with su- 
pernatural forces and divine beings” (Richards 2000, 38). Among the Pal- 
lavas of South India, the “king was seen as descended from one of the great 
gods of the paranic tradition, Visnu or Siva” (Dirks 1987, 28). The neighbor- 
ing Cholas also considered their kings to be like gods; they believed them 
to be the holy “possessors of the earth” (Heitzman 1997, 62). In Southeast 
Asia, the lives of the “god-kings” were believed to be “modelled on a still 
higher world of the gods,’ as were their royal courts and exemplary capi- 
tals (O'Connor 1983, 33). Kings in Tahiti and the Tonga Islands were also 
believed to be “descended from the gods. . . . Because of this descent they 
had a direct connection with the gods and ancestors, and hence they could 
influence fertility and well-being” (Claessen 2005, 243-244). Finally, Inka 
kings were thought to be the divine offspring of the sun god (Van Buren 
2000). 

In the case of the ancient Maya, David Freidel and Linda Schele (1988a, 
1988b) argue that during the Late Preclassic period (400 BC-AD 250), 
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certain buildings adorned with masks of gods began to serve as stages for 
a new type of leader who wished to express close ties with the supernatural 
forces. By the Early Classic (AD 250-550), there was a shift toward depict- 
ing actual human faces on these buildings, which likely marks the appear- 
ance of divine rulers or, in other words, the first true Maya kings (e.g., 
McAnany 2010, 38). By the end of this period many of these kings begin 
to use the title Kuhul ajaw, which implies that they were indeed presenting 
themselves as “divine lords” (Houston and Inomata 2009, 132; McAnany 
2010, 168). Some kings even started to include references to the Sun God in 
their names, using the appellation K'inich (Houston and Inomata 2009, 141). 

Other key representations of Maya divine kingship were also firmly es- 
tablished by the Early Classic (McAnany 2010, 38). The special relationship 
between kings and the supernatural powers was highlighted in symbols of 
authority, iconography (McAnany 2010, 166), royal titles, and texts (De- 
marest 2013, 374). These confirm that Maya kings served as intermediaries 
between their communities and the supernatural forces that guaranteed 
fertility and prosperity (Houston and Inomata 2009, 63). For example, Da- 
vid Freidel and Justine Shaw (2000, 278, 280) underscore that many kingly 
rituals, especially those related to maize, were tied to the time of creation 
and highlighted control over the “forces of prosperity” (see also Freidel and 
Shaw 2000, 278, 292; McAnany 2010, 166). 

The shift in social logic associated with the emergence of divine king- 
ship in the Maya world did not mean that non-elites stopped carrying out 
small-scale, localized rituals aimed at beseeching the supernatural powers 
to provide the sun and rain required for plentiful crops (Lucero 2006, 28). 
However, it seems clear that by the Early Classic period, the power of Maya 
kings and their ability to legitimately demand the natural and human sur- 
plus of their supporters were increasingly based on their claim to close con- 
nections with the supernatural powers, whom they personally petitioned 
and accessed through state-sponsored rituals (Freidel and Shaw 2000, 278, 
280; Lucero 2006, 183). Such powerful intermediaries were likely deemed 
useful because gods were often unpredictable, spiteful, petulant, and gen- 
erally disorderly, although this also meant that they did not make the best 
model for kingly behavior (Houston and Inomata 2009, 34). Ultimately, 
Maya gods were not conceived of as being infallible, and thus neither were 
their kings (Houston and Inomata 2009, 34; Webster 2002b, 440). 

Considering this issue more broadly, many have questioned whether 
in fact any king, anytime or anywhere, was ever really conceived of as a 
“divine” being with powers on par with those of the gods. Luc de Heusch 
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(2005, 34) has argued that there is in fact considerable variability when it 
comes to the purported divine nature of those we call kings. This is be- 
cause the institution of kingship is “shaped by historical, political, and cul- 
tural factors” (Brisch 2008, 8). For example, “The king is not assimilated 
with a divinity in traditional black Africa as he was in ancient Egyptian 
civilization, which presents a variant type of sacred kingship that can be 
found elsewhere in the Middle East” (Heusch 2005, 25). Likewise, “Persian 
kingship is characterized by a special relationship between the ruler and 
the gods, although no divine descent or god-like qualities are attributed to 
the king” (Wiesehófer 2009, 88). It is also unlikely that kings in India or 
Southeast Asia were perceived as gods. They may have been treated as such, 
but this was often a formality (De Casparis and Mabbett 1992, 322-323). 
For instance, although the Chola kings of south India were given names 
with the suffix déva, meaning “god”—implying that they had some “divine 
attribute’—these appear to be coronation names rather than titles used 
throughout the king’s life. Alternatively, we are told that although some 
Angkorian kings were referred to as “the god who is king” during their 
lives, for most rulers, divine titles were attributed to them only after death 
(Higham 2001, 151, 248). Similarly, although to be considered legitimate 
a Burmese king had to be an “amalgam”—at once “a deity, a human, and 
superhuman” (Aung-Thwin 1985, 68)—the people were often reluctant to 
stress the king’s superhuman qualities, even in the context of public docu- 
ments (Aung-Thwin 1985, 61). Ultimately, in Southeast Asia, the degree of 
divineness varied from region to region (De Casparis and Mabbett 1992, 
322-323). 

According to Peter Bedford (2009, 35), “While the king was the supreme 
human being in Assyrian thought, he was mortal all the same, and Assyr- 
ians resisted the deification of their ruler, which had been known in Sumer 
and early Babylonia.” Still, Yoffee (1979, 18) argues that although they may 
not have been conceptualized as truly divine, in mid-third-millennium 
Mesopotamia “the rulers [still] attempted to depict themselves as the le- 
gitimate representatives of the deities” and thus the rightfully designated 
authority that could “mobilize resources from the temple estates” (empha- 
sis mine). Reinhard Bernbeck (2008, 160) concurs, suggesting that 


deification of kings in ancient Mesopotamia may . . . be conceptual- 
ized as a means towards an end, the maintenance of extreme distance 
by a ruler to his immediate subjects, a shielding off for the protection 
of individual power. It is not so much the king’s transcendent status 
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as god, but rather the ritualization of government practices that guar- 
antees the stability of political power relations within the institutional 
apparatuses of government through constant interpellation of those 
who deal with the king on a daily basis. 


Likewise, in a more general statement on divine kingship, J. G. De Casparis 
and Ian Mabbett (1992, 323-324) conclude that “it is necessary to remember 
that, whatever it implies for the notion of royal divinity, it did not mean that 
any ruler once crowned was treated by everyone with awe-filled veneration 
and unquestioning obedience. ... The significance of divine kingship then, 
is not as an instrument of enhanced power. It is, rather, a ritual statement.” 


Live Long and Prosper 


Regardless of the degree to which individual kings were considered divine 
beings, cross-culturally, the institution of kingship has traditionally cen- 
tered on three main issues: administration of the sacred, force, and pros- 
perity (Feeley-Harnik 1985). My focus here is the last aspect, which some 
have gone so far as to suggest is the principal factor that creates the institu- 
tion of kingship (Feeley-Harnik 1985; Quigley 2005). When one consults 
the literature, various examples emerge to support the consistent associa- 
tions among kings, legitimacy, and prosperity (Lucero 2006, 21) and the no- 
tion that the leaders of early states were obliged to guarantee the well-being 
of their followers (Lucero 2006, 17). 


Kingship and Prosperity 


We are told that Egyptian rulers were the “very essence of the divine or- 
der of a prosperous world nourished by a bountiful river” (Fagan 1999, 
110). The Egyptian king’s special connection to fertility is exemplified by 
a macehead that depicts the “scorpion king” digging an irrigation canal 
(Hughes 2001, 39). Egyptian kings also built granaries to deal with poor 
harvests (Hughes 2001, 40). Kings in other African societies, such as those 
of the Jukun, were also intricately tied to notions of fertility, especially the 
productivity of plants (Heusch 1997, 217). Elsewhere in Africa, Bemba 
kings were perceived to be “rainmakers,’ and their health and behavior 
was thought to reflect that of the kingdom as a whole (Heusch 2005, 27). 
In the Sudan, “kings are answerable to their subjects on the state of the 
weather. . . . [They are] known as ‘rainmakers: . . . The security expected 
from the King includes protection from violence by enemies, but also from 
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epidemics, earthquakes, droughts, pests and plagues” (Simonse 2005, 70). 
Christopher Taylor (2010, 254) has recently provided a good example of 
the close ties between kingship and prosperity in Rwanda (see also Taylor, 
this volume): 


In early Rwanda collective care for the fertility of the land, people, 
and livestock was one of the most important values held by all ethnic 
groups. The king’s role in ensuring fertility was perceived as indis- 
pensable. Through the rituals prescribed by complex dynastic code, 
the king presided over the descent of imaana (fertility or divine be- 
neficence) from sky and earth. The king’s capacity to accomplish this 
was contingent on the degree to which he successfully embodied 
the ideals of kingship. Liquids—including rain, milk, honey, semen, 
blood, and even rivers—were important as symbols of these ideals. 
For example, the king was the foremost rainmaker for the kingdom 
and risked his throne in the case of prolonged drought. He also risked 
it in the case of too much rain. The orderly flow of fertility from sky to 
earth involved the king’s maintenance of ritual purity and the eradica- 
tion of impurity. 


Turning to Southeast Asia, we are told that starting as early as the eleventh 
century AD, Burmese kings regularly dressed up as the god Sakka (i.e., 
Indra) to conduct the laythwan mañgala, “the auspicious ploughing ritual 
to insure the arrival of the monsoons” (Aung-Thwin 1985, 49). Brigitta 
Hauser-Schaublin (2005, 748) has recently uncovered evidence to suggest 
that Balinese kings also “acted as a prime promoter of fertility for the benefit 
of [the] people, their fields, and their livestock” (see also Hauser-Scháublin 
2003, 166). At the great Khmer center of Angkor, an inscription presents 
Yashovarman I “as the husband of the earth, who filled it with virtue, plea- 
sure and fecundity” (Higham 2001, 159). All Khmer rulers apparently tried 
to maintain good rice crops by dealing with unpredictable rainfall (Higham 
1989, 350). The close relationship between kingship and prosperity among 
the Khmer is summarized by Charles Higham (1989, 350), who concludes 
that “it is important to realize that the Angkorian Mandala was underwrit- 
ten by the production of rice to feed the elite, the bureaucrats, specialists 
and the corveé labour force. ... Royal, and that is synonymous with divine, 
intervention to counter unpredictable rainfall was one of the hallmarks of 
Angkor” An excellent summation of the connection between kings and 
fertility in Southeast Asia has been provided by Kenneth Hall (2011, 110): 
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In traditional Malay belief, both the source of the river waters and 
the home of the ancestral spirits were high on the upstream moun- 
tain slopes; the highest reaches of the mountains were thought of as 
the holiest places and the source of beneficial forces that bestowed 
well-being upon the people. . . . The Srivijayan king drew upon these 
beliefs as he took the title “Lord of the Mountain” . . . But he was 
also “Lord of the Isles” and able to commune with the “spirits of the 
waters of the sea,” a dangerous force that had to be propitiated and 
whose powers had to be absorbed by the king. .. . Thus he presum- 
ably linked the spirits of the upstream and downstream in the person 
of the king. . . . The king’s magical powers, closely associated with 
fertility, were also linked with the river. The magic of the association 
between the king and the water was so strong that it was dangerous 
for the king to bathe in ordinary water for fear of causing a flood. His 
bath water had to be treated with flower petals before it was safe. And 
there were other fertility taboos. On a specific day each year the king 
could not eat grain. If he did, there might be a crop failure. Nor was 
he able to leave his realm, for if he did, the sun’s rays might go with 
him, the skies would darken, and the crops would fail. 


Elsewhere, the Mahayana Buddhist kings of Java were expected to ensure 
the well-being of their realms and to help their followers achieve Nirvana 
(Dumarcay 1978, 8). Such expectations were also common in other Bud- 
dhist kingdoms across Asia. Among the Silla of Korea, the “King told the 
future by looking at the wind and the clouds, and it was said that he knew 
in advance if there would be calamity from flood and fire and if the harvest 
would be bountiful or poor” (Nelson 2008, 188). Rulers in Korea and Japan 
both discovered “the intent of the spirits through séance and divination, 
as well as by making the proper sacrifices to produce the desired outcome. 
The well-being of the community—and eventually the continuation of the 
state itself—depended on the knowledge of the shaman leaders” (Nelson 
2008, 228). 

According to James Frazer (1993 [1922], 292), Greek kings were also held 
responsible for both the crops and the weather. Similarly, Inka rulers used 
gold sticks to break the earth during the festival of the sun, marking the 
new agricultural year (Van Buren 2000, 80). Elsewhere, in Tonga and Ta- 
hiti, the supreme rulers were “sacred, guaranteed fertility and well-being, 
and handed out rewards and punishments” (Claessen 2005, 243-244). 
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Finally, iconography and textual data support the idea that the princi- 
pal roles of Maya kings were to guarantee water and food during times of 
need and to be able to maintain the agricultural and water-management 
systems that facilitated such beneficence, even though they may not have 
legally owned or even controlled these “critical” resources (Demarest 2013, 
375-376, 393-394; Freidel and Shaw 2000, 274, 277, 291; Lucero 1999; Lu- 
cero 2006, 2; McAnany 2010, 43). There are, as in other parts of the world, 
textual metaphors that conflate the rituals of Maya kings with activities 
associated with agriculture, such as planting and harvesting (Houston and 
Inomata 2009, 145). Like their Burmese counterparts, Maya kings also reg- 
ularly impersonated gods during their ritual performances, including some 
directly associated with prosperity (i.e., Chak, the rain god; Itzam-Yeh, the 
magical bird and source of prosperity; and, Hun-Nal-Yeh, One Maize; Fre- 
idel and Shaw 2000, 278, 280). 


Kings as Environmental Stewards 


In terms of some early examples of “stewardship” (Redman 1999, 22), Don- 
ald Hughes (2001, 40) reminds us that in “the Biblical story of Joseph's 
interpretation of Pharaoh's dream, and his advice to build granaries to pre- 
pare for hard times... the pharaoh and governmental officials tried to even 
out fluctuations of supply and demand by storing surplus in good years and 
distributing it when the harvests failed” Yoffee (1979, 21), in discussing mid- 
third-millennium Mesopotamia, relates that “if the state did not maintain 
the balance between the goods and services that could be mobilized from 
locally organized units and those that remained properly embedded within 
them, then instability, disintegration, and even environmental degradation 
were the likely results? In the Archaemenid/Persian Empire, kings were 
“obliged to protect the god's good creations” (Wiesehófer 2009, 88), and 
they apparently traveled around their realms to make sure that their gover- 
nors were using resources efficiently and sustainably. If they were not, the 
king could remove them and replace them with a new governor (Hughes 
2001, 59). Both the Greeks and the Romans understood that intensive ag- 
riculture could lead to decreasing yields over time, and they therefore de- 
veloped various means to maintain production such as manuring, fallow 
periods, and terracing (Redman 1999, 20). In ancient Athens, kings were 
required to manage resources effectively—including agricultural lands, wa- 
ter, and trees—although it is true that they often did not do a very good job 
of this (Hughes 2001, 59-66). In China, kings ruled through a “mandate of 
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heaven,” and the underlying philosophy—even to this day—is that it is the 
ruler's responsibility to manage the state’s resources in an efficient and sus- 
tainable manner (e.g., Hughes 2001, 69; Ponting 2007, 127-128; Zhao 2009), 
although here too damage to the environment often occurred under the 
kings watch (Redman 1999, 23; Ponting 2007, 127-128). Finally, the three 
main monotheistic religions—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—all refer 
to a general ethos of respect for nature and the thoughtful use of resources, 
even if it is true that in practice this ethos was not always achieved (Hughes 
2001, 58; Redman 1999, 22). 


Summary 


As these myriad examples demonstrate, although kings may be incredibly 
wealthy, the institution of kingship is really founded on the idea of broader 
prosperity for all (Quigley 2005, 2). There is, however, a significant degree 
of what Henry Orenstein (1980) has called “asymmetric reciprocity” at play 
in most kingdoms, wherein the ruler of the state receives the lion’s share of 
material wealth and in return gives back mainly nonmaterial items, such 
as ideological guarantees (e.g., guarantees of fertility [for women, crops, 
animals], peace, and prosperity; see also Claessen and van de Velde 1991, 
8-19). That said, no king reigned for long without providing some tangible 
benefits to his followers, such as lavish feasts and ceremonies, gifts, protec- 
tion, and the redistribution of surplus produce and labor (Lucero 2006, 31; 
Webster 2002b, 443). 

With specific reference to the scapegoat king model, it is posited that 
the three principal ways that kings have traditionally demonstrated their 
vital role in maintaining the prosperity of their kingdoms are by 1) feeding 
the gods; 2) presenting themselves as the superlative representative of their 
polities; and 3) redistributing prosperity (Feeley-Harnik 1985). 


Kings Feed the Gods 


The legitimacy of kings has always been closely connected to their role in 
sustaining the gods. Within many belief systems around the world there is 
some concept of “original debt,’ which centers on the idea that humans are 
indebted to the gods for producing and reproducing their existence on a 
daily basis (McAnany 2010, 68). In order to service this debt, people from 
all segments of society carry out various forms of ritual, including sacrifice, 
to help circulate some form of “cosmic energy” that both sustains the gods 
and animates the universe (Bloch and Parry 1982; Trigger 2003). In many 
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cultures the circulation of this cosmic energy is structured, in ideologi- 
cal terms, around a social contract referred to as the “sacred covenant” or 
“universal contract” (Joyce 2000, 75; Monaghan 2000, 39). This covenant 
outlines obligations and expectations for the gods, commoners, and kings. 
In essence, gods provide part of themselves, in the form of sun, rain, and 
fertile earth—in the correct amounts—so that commoners may produce 
and perpetuate themselves, and they in turn supply surplus produce and la- 
bor to the king, who is charged with using this tax or tribute wisely to build 
sacred spaces and carry out the required rituals that sustain the gods (see 
also Trigger 2003, 473-475, 490). According to Patricia McAnany (2010, 
90), “We need to envision the past replete with ritual practice—particularly 
offerings—designed to ameliorate the impact of humans on the earth and 
to compensate earthly deities for such invasive practices.” 

An example from the Chola kingdom of South India succinctly captures 
the expectations of the universal contract: “The people of the kingdom 
came to the king to proffer gifts in the form of personal service and the 
earths bounty. In return, the ruler as possessor re-endowed his subjects 
with gifts in the form of protection and enjoyment of the earth” (Heitzman 
1997, 62). Another example from the Chola region underscores that “dues 
from land were gifts to the overlord, in the way worship was given to the 
gods” (74). Ultimately, “the Cholas defined political power as the ability to 
protect and propagate dharma [power that upholds the natural order of the 
universe] throughout the world, and the legitimate ruler as the person who 
most effectively carried out this work” (217). 

Among the Maya it was believed that when humans died, their flesh 
entered the ground as the ultimate repayment for supernatural beneficence 
(Houston and Inomata 2009, 37). The Maya also practiced many forms of 
sacrifice to service their original debt to the supernatural forces (McAnany 
2010, 97) and to release chulel, or “cosmic energy,’ back into the universe 
(Freidel et al. 1993, 205; Schele and Miller 1986). These practices included 
1) burning incense; 2) making sacrificial offerings of food, animals, alcohol, 
captives, and themselves; and, 3) holding feasts and smashing the material 
items used in these ceremonies (McAnany 2010, 281). Maya kings were 
legitimately able to acquire tax and/or tribute because they were charged 
with carrying out the most awe inspiring and potent sacrifices and rituals, 
all of which were aimed at servicing the original debt of the kingdom (De- 
marest 2013, 375; McAnany 2010, 67-69). To underscore their special role 
in the social contract, Maya kings took sacrificial practices to an extreme, 
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through various forms of auto-sacrifice, usually some form of bloodletting 
(Freidel et al. 1993, 205). 

In summary, the social contract that emerges as a result of the sacred 
covenant links the various components of the universe into a single, hi- 
erarchical system in which the gods are the most powerful and important 
entities: “Humans may eat the gods, but it is the gods who do most of the 
eating” (Monaghan 2000, 39). One should not, however, underestimate the 
key role that kings assume in the sacred covenant. Although everyone in a 
community can conduct rituals that help sustain the universe and therefore 
guarantee prosperity, it is the rulers of polities who are charged with car- 
rying out the most potent rituals and sacrifices. They also control the most 
sacred settings and the most powerful sacrificial materials, and they have 
the loudest voices when it comes to attracting the god's favor (Baines and 
Yoffee 2000, 17; Trigger 2003, 486-490). In other words, in times of stress— 
such as periods of declining prosperity—it is the king’s voice that has the 
best chance of being heard. For this reason, although much of the load for 
supporting the ritual practices of the state fell on the backs of common- 
ers—the state's primary producers—kings, in particular, played a crucial 
role in helping cosmic energy flow throughout the universe (Trigger 2003, 
486-490; see also Errington [1989] for the Sulawesi of Indonesia; Freidel et 
al. [1993] for the Maya; and O'Connor [2000] for Egypt). 


Kings Are Symbolic of Their Kingdom's Prosperity 


Kings are also the superlative symbolic representative of their polities (Fee- 
ley-Harnik 1985; Frazer 1993 [1922]; Quigley 2005). Their legitimacy and 
the prosperity of their kingdom is invariably reflected in 1) the construction 
of public works, such as temples, palaces, roads, hospitals, defensive walls, 
and reservoirs; 2) the hosting and financing of extravagant ceremonies 
(rituals, feasts, etc.); 3) the kings extraordinary attire and accoutrements, 
including clothing, jewelry, and symbolically charged emblems; and 4) the 
overall appearance of the king and the royal court, which should appear 
strong and vibrant (Frazer 1993 [1922]; Trigger 2003, 79-87). 

Kings have regularly enhanced their own prosperity and that of their 
kingdom through the effective use of labor. As a result, public works, espe- 
cially those related to ritual practices, emerge as key symbols of the pros- 
perity of a kingdom (Childe 1950, 16; Feeley-Harnik 1985; Quigley 2005). 
That this connection developed very early on is attested by the fact that it 
was often the “first-generation” states that built the largest and arguably 
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most impressive temple structures (Flannery and Marcus 2012, 411). Ex- 
amples documenting the connection between public works and prosperity 
can be found throughout the world. 

The Epic of Gilgamesh provides us with a perspective from ancient 
Mesopotamia: 


I will proclaim to the world the deeds of Gilgamesh. . . . In Uruk he 
built walls, a great rampart. . . . Look at it still today; the outer wall 
where the cornice runs, it shines with the brilliance of copper; and it 
has no equal. Touch the threshold, it is ancient. . . . Climb upon the 
wall of Uruk; walk along it, I say; regard the foundation terrace and 
examine the masonry: is it not burnt brick and good? (Sandars 1972 
as quoted in Hughes 2001, 34) 


For South India, Nicholas Dirks (1987, 65) emphasizes that “the excellence 
of the city... is a direct extension of [the king]. . . . The decoration of these 
avenues and gateways are the ornaments of the king. . . . The city is beauti- 
ful as much because it exudes prosperity in every corner as because it is 
beautifully decorated and symmetrical in its design? 

Turning to Southeast Asia, Higham tells us that 


Angkor was essentially the centre of a court society involved in the 
pursuit of perfection. The successive temple-mausolea constructed 
there represented heaven in stone, and they were built to house the 
immortal essence of successive overlords. They were also centers for 
ritual performances, reviews and displays of wealth and munificence 
which advertised the overlord’s god-like status. (1989, 352) 


It is said that for the Khmer, “ambrosia flowed from the temple-city out 
into the country-side” (O'Connor 1983, 35). In fact, across Southeast Asia 
it was believed that the higher the temple, the greater the merit accrued by 
its sponsor and the greater its attraction to others who wished to partake 
in its splendor (36). In essence, temple construction was a “moral achieve- 
ment” that not only transformed the kingly sponsor's wealth, influence, and 
resources into status (35-36) but also benefited the kingdom as a whole. 

Documents also indicate that after the Burmese king Aniruddha “killed 
his brother in fair combat for the throne,’ he was urged by the god Sakka 
(i.e., Indra) to take the following remedial action: 


O King, if thou wouldst mitigate thine evil deed in sinning against 
thine elder brother, build many pagodas [tiered or cone-shaped 
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temples], gu [hollow temples], monastaries, and rest houses, and 
share merit with thine elder brother. Devise thou many wells, ponds, 
dams, and ditches, fields and canals, and share the merit with thine 
elder brother. (Aung-Thwin 1985, 63) 


This passage clearly outlines what types of infrastructure projects were ex- 
pected of a legitimate Burmese king. 

Finally, it is also apparent that Maya kings regularly presented them- 
selves as the superlative symbols of their kingdom’s prosperity by building 
impressive architectural features, such as temples, ball courts, and palaces, 
and public works, such as terraces, roads, and reservoirs (Flannery and 
Marcus 2012, 385; McAnany 2010, 277-281). Monumental architecture 
and the associated plazas and courtyards provided the settings for opulent 
ceremonies that legitimized the accrual of surplus by community leaders 
(Demarest 2013, 373-374). The various water-management features may 
have been particularly important to the legitimacy of ancient Maya rulers, 
given the seasonality of rainfall in the tropics (see Demarest 2013, 375-376, 
393-394; Lucero 1999, 2006; McAnany 2010, 93; Scarborough 1998). 

According to Bruce Trigger (2003, 89-91), kings also consistently legiti- 
mize their special position in society through their extravagant lifestyle 
(see also O'Connor 1983, 106-110), one that very few get to see and most 
just dream about. Royal court complexes, which included palaces, tem- 
ples, abundant servants, exotic beasts, gardens, and feasts, symbolize the 
uniqueness of the king. The strength and prosperity of the kingdom is pre- 
sented to the world by the elaborateness and complexity of its royal court, 
and courtly activities and styles become something to emulate. Kings and 
their courts are perceived as the “epitome of civilization” (O'Connor 1983, 
33). 

A good example of such outward displays of prosperity is related to us 
by Zhou Daguan, a Chinese emissary who visited Angkor in AD 1297: 


All the ministers, officials, and relatives of the king were in front, 
riding elephants. Their red parasols, too many to number, were vis- 
ible in the distance. Next came the king's wives and concubines and 
their servants, some in palanquins and carts, others on horses or el- 
ephants, with well over a hundred gold filigree parasols. Last came 
the king, standing on an elephant, the gold sword in his hand and 
the tusks of his elephant encased in gold. He had more than twenty 
white parasols decorated with gold filigree, their handles all made of 
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gold. Surrounding him on all four sides were elephants in very large 
numbers, with soldiers to protect him as well. (Harris 2007, 83) 


Zhou Daguan’s firsthand observations highlight the important role fancy 
clothes, baubles, trinkets, crowns, staffs, and other objects serve in kingly 
legitimization (see also Trigger 2003, 89-91). Such items of royal regalia 
have been termed “powerfacts” by Michael Hoffman (1979, 294) because 
they “embody and personify the sovereign status of the ruler” (Fields 1989, 
13). For example, Khmer kings wielded the preah khan, “the sacred sword 
and symbol of kingship” (Higham 2001, 154). Similarly, according to Zhou 
Daguan (1296): 


Only the king can wear material with a full pattern of flowers on it. On 
his head he wears a gold crown, like the crown worn by the Holder of 
the Diamond. Sometimes he goes without a crown, and simply wears 
a chain of fragrant flowers such as jasmine wound around the braids 
of his hair. Around his neck he wears a large pearl weighing about 
four pounds. On his wrists and ankles and all his fingers and toes he 
wears gold bracelets and rings, all of them inlaid with cat’s-eye gem- 
stones. He goes barefoot, and the soles of his feet and the palms of his 
hands are dyed crimson with a red preparation. When he goes out he 
has a gold sword in his hand. . . . Senior officials and relatives of the 
king can wear cloth with a scattered floral design, while junior off- 
cials and no others can wear cloth with a two-flower design. Among 
the ordinary people, only women can wear cloth with this design. 
(Harris 2007, 50-51) 


Likewise, among the Swazi of southern Africa, certain animal species, such 
as eagles and lions, are considered to hold particular powers and character- 
istics, and thus their feathers and pelts could only be worn by kings because 
these animals were thought to “personify the traits of ideal rulers” (Fields 
1989, 13). 

Elizabeth Brumfiel (2000, 134) describes the importance of specific 
items of regalia to the legitimacy of Aztec kings: 


In the official ideology of the Aztec state at the time of European 
contact, order, legitimacy, and wealth were very closely linked. Ac- 
cording to the Aztecs, the world order depended upon the circu- 
lation of tonalli, a heat-light-energy force that was indispensable 
for existence. . . . Aztec rulers claimed to be endowed with greater 
tonalli than their subjects. . . . The ruler’s tonalli was evident in his 
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royal raiment. . . . Rulers were garbed in elite craft products that ra- 
diated light. Metal objects and gem stones were polished until they 
gleamed . . . feathered headdresses and standards were arranged so 
that they shimmered. . . . Even stone sculptures and wooden objects 
were finished to a high luster. When the ruler donned his royal finery, 
metal, stone, and feathered objects radiated sparks of divine fire. The 
strength of the ruler’s tonalli was manifest. 


In the Maya world, sumptuous feasts and grandiose ceremonies celebrated 
the magnificence of the king and the kingdom at the same time that these 
events blatantly reaffirmed and built on sociopolitical differences (Dietler 
2001, 85-88; McAnany 2010, 163). Maya kings also differentiated themselves 
from their supporters by their lavish residential compounds, their ability 
to sponsor artisans of great skill and renown, and display of the results of 
such artistic production on their person and on monumental architecture, 
which might even contain their personal image (Lucero 2006, 31; McAnany 
2010, 159, 195-196). The grandeur of the monumental precincts and the 
rituals they were the setting for signified not just a vigorous king but also a 
strong kingdom; the two were inextricably linked (Lucero 2006, 153). 

In the same way, in the Maya world the most commonly referred to 
tribute items were not food staples but emblems of authority and power, 
such as cacao, quetzal feathers, spondylus shells, jadeite, or cloth (McAnany 
2010, 286-288). Many of these items became key components of a kings re- 
galia, the sum total of which resplendently displayed his power and vivacity 
(McAnany 2010, 277-281). Donning the costume of the maize god, orating 
from a temple adorned with ritually charged iconography, or having green 
quetzal feathers, water lilies, or fish attached to their costumes were par- 
ticularly palpable ways through which Maya kings underscored their key 
role in maintaining fertility and prosperity (Freidel 2008, 192, 194; Lucero 
1999, 2006; McAnany 2010, 154, 166; McAnany and Gallareta Negrón 2010, 
157-158). 

Finally, it has also been suggested that the king's “regalia” also included 
certain functionaries, at least according to Clifford Geertz (1980, 126), who 
posits that 


in Bali, as in most of the rest of Southeast Asia . . . the king, no mere 
ecclesiarch, was the numinous center of the world, and the priests 
were the emblems, ingredients, and effectors of his sanctity. Like the 
heirlooms already mentioned, like his sarongs, his umbrellas, his pa- 
lanquin, and his jewelry, like his palace, his wives, his linggas, his 
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cremation tower, his fetes, his wars; indeed . . . like the realms as a 
whole—priests were parts of the king’s regalia. 


Beyond the regalia itself, the king’s body, and physical appearance was also 
very closely connected to perceptions of legitimacy and strength. As the 
physical manifestation of a kingdom's success and prosperity, the health 
and welfare of a king is a direct embodiment of the state itself; this is why 
kings are consistently portrayed as young, powerful, and vigorous, rather 
than as old and feeble (Trigger 2003, 79-87). With few exceptions where 
rulers did not lead their armies into battle, such as the Neo-Assyrian Em- 
pire (Bedford 2009, 35), kings were considered to be the supreme military 
leaders of their kingdoms, and to be considered legitimate they often had to 
be successful warriors, as was true for the Aztecs (Smith 2008, 89). Among 
the Maya, capturing the lords of other polities and ransoming them or their 
body parts for tribute was also an effective means of demonstrating the 
strength and vitality of a king. Such military successes also brought ad- 
ditional natural and human resources to the conqueror (McAnany 2010, 
278-281). Tribute finance would have been especially important in tropical 
lowland environments, where long-term storage is a problem (McAnany 
2010, 291). 

As Richard O'Connor (1983, 20) has succinctly described, in Southeast 
Asia, those who exhibited “prowess,” especially those that were capable of 
subduing their political foes and who were therefore perceived to domi- 
nate the physical and spiritual world, attracted followers who wished to 
partake in their influence. Subordinates also made offerings at the temples 
such overlords controlled, again in efforts to tap into the latter’s power. In 
discussing how these principles manifested themselves among the Khmer, 
Wolters (1979, 435) concludes that “society . . . would also have been per- 
ceived as the scene of relationships between those with different capacities 
for achievement, enabling the man of superior prowess to provide those of 
lesser prowess with opportunities for achieving within their capacity.” 

From a different but related perspective, the literature is quite consistent 
in stating that because the king’s body represented the kingdom as a whole 
in many parts of Africa (Heusch 2005, 27; Gilbert 2008, 184), if they were ill 
or old, the king had to be killed or removed. In some parts of Africa it was 
also believed that kings absorb the sins and deaths of their subjects, so they 
must be repeatedly purified or sacrificed as a scapegoat (Heusch 1997, 217). 
As Michelle Gilbert (2008, 184) informs us, “If the king becomes ill, Odiwra 
[purification] cannot be performed and it is believed that grave misfortune 
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will follow. Should the illness persist, something must be done. While the 
Shilluk [in the Sudan] would ritually strangle their sick or impotent king 
to save the kingship, in Akropong [southeastern Ghana] the solution was 
‘voluntary’ abdication.” 

In Southeast Asia, especially the Buddhist kingdoms, the state of a per- 
sons physical body was also a sign of his or her “moral status” (O'Connor 
1983, 104), the implication being that legitimate kings needed to appear 
beautiful and vigorous. 

Similarly, the “symbolic association of the ruler’s body and its fluids were 
part of the corporeal conception of the sacredness of Maya rulers” (De- 
marest 2013, 375). Their bodies could also be connected to the sun, spe- 
cifically its “radiance” or its “vital force,” and references and iconography 
underscore the beauty of the king’s body and its connection to pleasing 
fragrances, such as those coming from flowers (McAnany 2010, 168). Maya 
kings also had special diets, as demonstrated by iconography and isotope 
studies (169-174). Finally, Maya kings were expected to be superlative per- 
formers (174-176). 


Kings Redistribute Prosperity 


Finally, the legitimacy of kings is also closely connected to their ability to 
redistribute prosperity (Helms 1993, 87; McAnany 2010, 17). Kings habitu- 
ally bestow titles and emblems on their clients—generally referred to as 
“symbolic capital” (Bourdieu 1990, 112-121; McAnany 2010, 17) or “social 
currency” (Reents-Budet 1994)—as well as land and labor grants in order 
to cultivate and maintain their sometimes far-flung patron-client networks 
(Dirks 1987, 28). Although such relationships appear at first glance to be 
inherently hierarchical—whether they are framed using the traditional pa- 
tron-client trope or the increasingly more common “great king-little king” 
construct (Bedford 2009, 49-50, 53; Iannone 2009; Schnepel 2002, 2005; 
Wiesehófer 2009, 68-69, 79)—there was a certain degree of heterarchical 
fluidity present in these relationships in most early state formations. This is 
because the patron needed the loyalty and support of his client as much as 
the client depended on the munificence and exemplary model provided by 
the patron. This complex relationship is captured quite well by the fact that 
kings were referred to as “father” in many parts of Southeast Asia, includ- 
ing Java, Myanmar, and Thailand (O'Connor 1983, 44-45). 

The politically charged “gifts” (Mauss 1954) patron-kings bestowed upon 
their followers often included ideologically significant items from distant 
lands (Helms 1993, 87). In some cases, as in ancient Myanmar, South India, 
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and China, dyadic gifting also involved strategic “donations” that directly 
enhanced the merit accumulation of the king’s subjects, thereby contribut- 
ing to better futures and even good rebirths for both parties (Adamek 2005, 
135; Aung-Thwin 1985, 47; Scott 1972, 92-93 Talbot 1991, 308). 

India provides myriad examples of such politically charged gifting. In 
fact, Nicholas Dirks (1987, 128) posits that “the royal gift was basic to state- 
craft in all of the kingdoms of the old order in southern India” (see also Tal- 
bot 1991). Dirks (105) has documented a good example of how such gifting 
occurred, in this case how one of the great kings of South India rewarded a 
little king for assistance in war: 


The king put on a feast for him at the palace, and gave him horses, 
elephants, and many beautiful garments; he also gave him the title 
Tirumalai Cetupati (i.e., a title incorporating his own name); and in 
addition gave him his own lion-faced palanquin, along with many 
banners and emblems and a canopy. . . . [He also received] lands [on 
which he did not have to pay any tax or tribute]... . From that time 
onward the Cetupati ruled over his kingdom without paying any 
tribute. 


Dirks (91) also describes a case in which two elephants were brought to 
a south Indian court to fight, but one escaped and began to wreak havoc. 
Eventually, a little king who was attending the festivities was able to tame 
the beast. For this act, the great king rewarded him by 


[mounting] him on the same tamed elephant which was duly deco- 
rated with many emblems, flags, and banners, including the howdah 
[the elephant carriage], a pair of fly whisks, the five-coloured shawl, 
the tiger flag, and he was sent off to the accompaniment of drums and 
musical instruments, after having been given the title: “he who caught 
and subdued the royal elephant.” 


James Heitzman (1997, 180) informs us that elsewhere in South India, 
Chola kings “used religious donations to establish their legitimate claims 
to overlordship” and that “the collection of honours, the giving of gifts, 
and the assumption of titles . . . were modes of achieving legitimacy.” The 
importance of kingly gifting has also been well documented for the kings 
of Orissa (Dirks 1987, 126-127; Schnepel 2002, 216). 

In the kingdoms of Southeast Asia, subordinates also sought to ben- 
efit from the gifts that a lord of “prowess” could provide, including titles, 
roles, symbols, and privileges (O'Connor 1983, 20). “People literally carried 
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their status with them, while the lack of such symbols told you who the 
commoners were” (104). According to O'Connor, throughout the region 
individuals literally “disappeared into their royal titles as though such hon- 
ours said everything there was to say about them” (104). The ostentatious 
lifestyle of the Southeast Asian kings and their courts was also a sign of 
worthy rulers and were something to emulate (107). Great kingdoms were 
therefore “replicated” by smaller and smaller courts and their little kings, 
the only major difference being “size and elegance” (i.e., real importance 
was assigned to the size and elegance of the court of a great king) (109). 

Higham (2001, 151-152) outlines how gifts of land, titles, and duties were 
crucial to building and maintaining relationships between Khmer kings 
and their clients (see also Mabbett 1978). A case in point is Kambu, a sub- 
ordinate of a tenth-century Angkor king who was given “a grant of land, a 
gold palanquin, gold cup, a white parasol, another with peacock feathers 
and a spittoon” (Higham 1989, 345). The firsthand account of Zhou Daguan 
(1296) highlights how clearly individual ranks were signified by a specific 
types of emblems that Khmer kings gave as gifts: 


In going out and about, the insignia and retinues of these officials 
vary by rank. The most senior are those with a palanquin with gold 
poles and four parasols with gold handles. Next in rank are those 
that have a palanquin with gold poles and two gold-handled parasols. 
Next down are those with a palanquin with gold poles and one gold- 
handled parasol; and next again, those with just one gold-handled 
parasol. At the lowest level are those who just have a parasol with a 
silver handle and nothing else. There are also those who have a palan- 
quin with silver poles. (Harris 2007, 51-52) 


Turning briefly to other parts of the world, we see that in the Achaemenid/ 
Persian Empire, kings rewarded their subjects “in the form of tax exemp- 
tions . . . special proximity to the king, or gifts such as landed property (or 
its proceeds or incomes), valuable objects, horses with golden bridles, or 
merely a seat at the royal banquets” (Wiesehófer 2009, 79). There is also 
evidence to suggest that Tongan kings “guaranteed fertility and well-be- 
ing, and handed out rewards and punishments” (Claessen 2005, 243-244). 
Similarly, in order to quell opposition Aztec rulers granted land and titles, 
such as “He of the Twisted Water” or “He of the House of Darkness”; these 
titles “referred to sacred places and forces, and placed the title-bearer in a 
broader cosmological scheme” (Brumfiel 2000, 137). 

Finally, the legitimacy of Maya kings was also strongly linked to the 
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effective reallocation of “symbolic capital” or “social currency” (Demarest 
1992; McAnany 2010, 17, 133, 304; Reents-Budet 1994). Like their counter- 
parts in other parts of the world, the rulers of Maya polities held feasts and 
gave land, labor, titles, and emblems as gifts (Demarest 1992, 2013, 392-393; 
cf. Freidel 2008, 194). Some particularly relevant research has been done 
with regard to sourcing ceramics with primary standard sequences in order 
to explore gifting and alliance building (Reents-Budet 1994). Great kings 
also seem to have been present at the installation ceremonies of little kings, 
and some titles suggest patron-client relationships, such as Usajal (his no- 
ble?) and Yajaw (his ajaw?) (Martin and Grube 2008). 


Legitimation Crises, Containment, and the Scapegoat King 


As Declan Quigley (2005, 1) underscores, for many people past and pres- 
ent, “kingship provides an indispensable mechanism for transcending po- 
litical division and underwriting stability and harmony.’ The integral role 
kings play as guarantors of prosperity for their subjects has been amply 
demonstrated in the previous discussion. It is now possible to assess their 
likely response to crisis and to begin to build a more nuanced understand- 
ing of why kings become scapegoats when their kingdoms start to exhibit 
problems. 


Legitimation Crisis 


Of relevance to understanding how and why kings fall out of favor is the 
concept of the “legitimation crisis” (Habermas 1975; see also Peregrine 
1999, 2012, 178; Zhao 2009). This refers to a crisis resulting from the in- 
ability to maintain the required level of “mass loyalty” needed to uphold 
a specific governing system (Habermas 1975, 46). According to Peregrine 
(2012, 178), “Where it is part of a political leader's job to ensure economic 
stability, to ensure, at minimum, that people have enough to survive, a le- 
gitimation crisis may ensue far sooner than an economic crisis if the people 
perceive an economic crisis is imminent, or even possible.” In fact, accord- 
ing to Habermas (1975), legitimation crises are far more likely to prompt a 
political collapse than any form of economic or environmental crisis (see 
also Peregrine 2012, 178). 


Strategies of Containment: Keep Calm and Carry On 


In efforts to reduce the effects of a legitimation crisis, kings may imple- 
ment what Fredric Jameson (1981) refers to as a “strategy of containment.’ 
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Specifically, “leaders facing potential crisis will adopt strategies . . . that they 
can implement without much social endorsement; that is, ones they can 
implement largely by themselves” (Peregrine 2012, 178). In the early state 
formations in question, these were invariably the broadly sanctioned activi- 
ties that were traditionally associated with the office of kingship. 

What were these traditional means of containment? In the ancient Maya 
world, such strategies of containment often included continued sponsor- 
ship of elaborate rituals and ceremonies, the commissioning of new tem- 
ples, and the capturing of rival kings who could be held for ransom and/or 
sacrificed (e.g., Lucero 2006, 195; McAnany 2010, 281, 196-198). Maya kings 
also used trade, gift giving, and risk management to mediate the deleteri- 
ous effects of declining prosperity resulting from poor crop yields or dis- 
eases (Freidel and Shaw 2000, 279-280). Ultimately, it appears that through 
their sponsorship of greater numbers (and in some cases more elaborate 
versions) of architectural, artistic, and ritual expressions during the eighth 
century, Maya kings adopted a strategy of containment based on traditional 
practices, all of which were specifically aimed at demonstrating their con- 
tinued, vital role in the sacred covenant with the gods and their followers 
(Freidel and Shaw 2000, 279). 


The Scapegoat King 


To reiterate, given the principles of the sacred covenant, it seems plausible 
that a legitimation crisis will stimulate a king to adopt a strategy of contain- 
ment that involves increasing efforts to appease the apparently disgruntled 
gods. It is, after all, the supernatural’s responsibility to provide the correct 
amount of sun, rain, and fertile earth so that the commoners can sustain 
themselves and produce enough to provide tax and tribute. If this is not 
happening, the kings themselves can be seen as the culprits—they are the 
ones who are supposed to keep the gods happy—and they therefore need 
to be proactive in their response to stress. In other words, a fundamental 
premise of the scapegoat king model is that “political elites lose their power 
because their rituals fail to reach the gods” (Lucero 2006, 24). 

Ultimately, “what is at stake in royal etiquette are not power relations 
between people, but a much wider fear of a breakdown of the universe” 
(Bernbeck 2008, 160). According to Arlene Rosen (2007, 10): 


Responses to harsh environmental change are very much related to 
how a particular community views the reasons for this transforma- 
tion. Many times, rainfall, drought, heat, storm intensity, and so on, 
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are viewed as an integral part of the cosmology, and solutions to 
problems of adverse weather and climate change must make sense 
within that framework. For example, if rainfall is a divine gift, then 
solving the problems related to drought must involve dealings with 
the supernatural in the form of pleasing the deity responsible. Failure 
to adjust to environmental stress is as much a social and cosmological 
problem as an environmental one. 


The logical response to such legitimation crises is a strategy of containment 
that involves the ramping up of the same set of activities that are used to 
build and enhance the king’s legitimacy in the first place: 1) the initiation of 
more public works projects, especially the construction of larger and more 
elaborate temple complexes aimed at “feeding,” and thus sustaining, the 
apparently discontented gods; 2) the financing and hosting of increasingly 
more grandiose ceremonies and feasts; 3) the instigation of wars to conquer 
significant enemies, or at least transform them into more stable tributary 
states; 4) the gifting of additional titles, emblems, land and labor grants in 
order to secure the economic and political support of key subordinates; 5) 
the donning of more ostentatious attire and commissioning of more flam- 
boyant emblems of authority; and 6) greater efforts to present the king as 
strong, vigorous, and in command of the situation. 

In the past, these would have been rational (in emic terms) responses to 
periods of crisis; it is inherently unfair to evaluate them from the perspec- 
tive of the contemporary world. However, our etic perspective is useful 
for understanding the consequences of these actions, in the sense that the 
responses of troubled kings, if they indeed fit the pattern outlined above, 
would have served only to put increasing stress on human and natural 
resources, thus escalating the crisis. This situation appears to be a classic 
example of what has been called the “sunk-cost effect,” which refers to a 
situation where systems get locked in to a particular way of doing things. 
As Marten Scheffer (2009, 251) notes, 


The historical cases suggest some fundamental characteristics of so- 
cietal response to problems that are deeply rooted in human nature, 
as revealed by studies of modern human behavior. The main pattern 
I want to stress here is the tendency to become increasingly rigid and 
adhere to old structures and habits as a sense of crisis tightens. Evi- 
dence suggests that this may reduce the chance for innovative solu- 
tions and much needed change in behavioral patterns. 
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What happens when the sunk-cost effect takes hold and the strategy of 
containment a king adopts only serves to exacerbate the crisis? As has been 
demonstrated in many parts of the world, at times like this the blame for 
declining prosperity is laid directly at the feet of the throne and the kings 
themselves become the scapegoats (Frazer 1993 [1922]; Gilbert 2008; Trig- 
ger 2003, 490-424; Webster 2000; Zhao 2009). 

An example of a scapegoat king who was confronted with a legitimation 
crisis and adopted an ineffectual strategy of containment based on tradi- 
tional symbols and ideological notions derives from the Burmese kingdom 
of Bagan. We are told that as a result of declining prosperity brought on 
by a long-term program of tax-exempt donations to religious institutions, 
which drew wealth away from the state, unrelenting investments in monu- 
mental architecture as a means to demonstrate his continued vitality, and 
increasing attacks by Mongols (Aung-Thwin 1985, 194; Aung-Thwin and 
Aung-Thwin 2012, 103-106), King Narathihapade (AD 1254-1287) “became 
the scapegoat for the ‘fall’ of the Pagan kingdom. He was given the epi- 
thet ‘the king who fled the Chinese’ by later chronicles” (Aung-Thwin and 
Aung-Thwin 2012, 99). 

In his discussion of the decline of Bagan, Michael Aung-Thwin (1985, 
185) concludes that 


as the [king] became less able to retain his economic (and ideologi- 
cal) monopoly over the distribution of wealth (and merit), his power 
diminished while at the same time his image corresponded less with 
society's expectation of legitimate kings. No longer was he perceived 
as having that limitless reservoir of kutho (merit) and phun (glory) 
around which the politically ambitious gathered, nor was he any lon- 
ger able to generate that quality that had convinced others (and pos- 
sibly himself) of his role as intermediary between heaven and earth. 
The awe with which his followers had once regarded him also dis- 
sipated. It was therefore not surprising to find King Narathihapade, 
in the latter part of whose reign the state showed the most obvious 
signs of decentralization, attempting to recapture those symbols of 
kingship, to such an extent that their artificiality was obvious even to 
his contemporaries. 


A recent consideration of troubled Maya kings concludes that 


divine kingship is a double-edged sword: it carries great privilege and 
unlimited power but also demands that a ruler deliver munificence to 
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their people as would a god. A string of military defeats or seasonal 
droughts can do much to damage the credibility of a divine ruler, 
who must shoulder the blame for such misfortune. . . . From all indi- 
cations, Late Classic times—with large populations to feed, possible 
cyclical droughts, and conflictive martial activity—would have been 
a challenging time in which to rule. (McAnany and Gallareta Negron 
2010, 157-158) 


When confronted with perturbations, Maya kings would have responded 
through their own perceptions of the world, not ours (Freidel and Shaw 
2000, 280). For them, it may have been entirely rational to believe that their 
sacrifices played a role in promoting fertility and productivity (Houston 
and Inomata 2009, 56). Their strategy of containment was therefore a ritual 
one, shaped by conceptions of the creation (Freidel and Shaw 2000, 291). In 
adopting such a response, they may have ultimately forgotten (or not even 
considered) that the material conditions of life—the ability to feed ones’ 
people and maintain their well-being—could not be guaranteed purely 
through rituals and ceremonies (Freidel and Shaw 2000, 292). 

Ultimately, “those who claim they control the cosmos and the future of 
the civilization survive only as long as they are able to command the loy- 
alty of their subjects” (Fagan 1999, 96). As Quigley (2005, 20) notes, “the 
scapegoating mechanism . . . acts to protect and rejuvenate the kingship 
when an individual king fails in health and deed.” There are many examples 
of kings who were killed when their powers or strength were perceived to 
be waning or even at the end of a fixed term (Frazer 1993 [1922], 265-277, 
283). In some instances kings are even killed when they are still young and 
vigorous, in an effort to remove them long before they begin to exhibit 
characteristics of decline (Westermark 1908, 22). 

For instance, the rulers of many Chinese dynasties were often deposed 
when their “mandate of heaven” was thought to have dissipated, as implied 
by declining environmental, economic, and social prosperity (Zhao 2009). 
James Frazer (1993 [1922], 292) notes that Greek kings were “responsible 
for the weather and crops, and... [they] may justly pay with [their] life for 
the inclemency of the one or the failure of the other.” In the Lambayeque 
Valley of Peru’s North Coast, the last ruler, Fempelle, apparently had the 
audacity to move the idol of the dynasty’s founder, which prompted the of- 
fended gods to unleash uncommonly heavy rains for thirty days and nights. 
In response to the resulting floods, the king’s subjects tied his hands and 
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feet and threw him into the ocean in an effort to appease the supernatural 
forces (Fagan 1999, 96). 

In Africa, sick or elderly kings are often forced to abdicate the throne or 
are sacrificed as a scapegoat, as has already been discussed (Heusch 1997, 
217; Gilbert 2008, 184). In additional African examples, Jukun kings, who 
are closely connected to the plants that are cultivated, can be treated as a 
scapegoat and killed in secret if there is a persistent drought or a bad har- 
vest. These calamities are thought to reflect the king’s weakened spiritual/ 
mystical power (Heusch 1997, 217, 2005, 30). Similarly, Simon Simonse 
(2005, 73) concludes that in the Sudan, 


in the process of identifying the cause of disaster, kings and subjects 
stand face-to-face. The understanding between king and people stip- 
ulates that if no other agents are left to be identified, it is the king who 
carries the blame. It is this ultimate responsibility that motivates the 
king to do everything in his powers to mend the situation: by direct- 
ing the blame onto others, by performing sacrifices and by praying to 
his father for assistance. . . . If no rain falls . . . the only course of action 
left to his subjects is to seek his death. 


Taylor (2010, 266) tells us that in Rwanda, 


One of the sacred kings responsibilities was to direct and control 
[droughts and floods]. . . . Yet the king also ran the risk of being per- 
ceived as the one responsible for complete cessation of beneficial flows 
in times of crisis, in which case he might be judged to be an inad- 
equate embodiment of imaana and thus a candidate for elimination. 


In summary, in the African contexts, “regicide is [often] the outcome of a 
reactive process to protracted drought in which the king, considered guilty 
of the situation, gradually becomes the sole target of a slowly intensifying, 
condemning consensus of ever larger sections of the population affected by 
droughts” (Simonse 2005, 84). 

Maya kings were also held responsible for weather and crop-related 
events, and they not only benefited during times of prosperity—the good 
times may have even have cultivated in them a level of arrogance and even 
a belief that they controlled the supernatural powers (Freidel and Shaw 
2000, 277, 291)—they also felt the brunt of dissatisfaction when prosperity 
failed due to increased competition and warfare, drought, resource deg- 
radation, declining agricultural yields, growing populations, and shifting 
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trade networks (Demarest 2013; Dunning et al. 2012, 3654; Freidel and 
Shaw 2000, 277, 291; Lucero 2006, 184; Webster 2002a). 

Why did the scapegoat king mechanism take effect in the Maya world 
at the beginning of the ninth century? At the end of the day it was because 
when severe instability set in, the question shifted from “Why is this oc- 
curring?” to “Who is responsible?” As long as the producing households 
continued to meet the tax/tributary demands of their rulers, they could not 
be held accountable. Thus, blame fell at the feet of the rulers or the gods 
(Webster 2002a, 343-347). But because the disgruntled gods were only the 
proximate cause of the calamity (i.e., they withheld the forces that fostered 
fertility), the kings were viewed as the ultimate cause (i.e., their rituals were 
unable to maintain the benevolence of the supernatural powers). Under 
these circumstances, it is understandable why it would seem reasonable 
to assume that it was the kings who became the scapegoats for their king- 
dom’s problems (Iannone, Chase, et al. 2014; Lucero 2002, 2006; Moyes et 
al. 2009, 175; Webster 2002a, 2002b). 

When such dire circumstances took hold, many Maya commoners may 
have migrated away from their kingdoms in search of greener pastures, 
sometimes found within other kingdoms that were believed to be ruled by 
more effective rulers, in other cases to hinterlands where the reach of the 
ineffective kings was significantly diminished (Lucero 2006, 191, 195, 200). 
Illegitimate kings and the symbols and edifices that had previously sup- 
ported their claims to divine rule did not get off unscathed, however. The 
various chapters in this volume document the range of events that were 
potentially associated with the removal of a scapegoat king, including the 
apparent symbolic closing off of royal residential courtyards through the 
deposition of ritual artifact dumps at key access points, the physical infill- 
ing and/or the razing and burning of these courtyards or other buildings 
or monuments closely connected with the divine rulers, and possibly even 
the massacre of royal families (see also Adams et al. 2004, 337-339; Graham 
2004; Guderjan et al. 2003, 40; Hammond 1999a, 1999b:13; Hammond and 
Thomas 1999; Houk 1996, 2000; Iannone 2005; Inomata and Houston 2001; 
Inomata and Triadan 2003, 162-163; LeCount et al. 2002, 44; Mackie 1985, 
48-49; Mock 1998b; Webster 2000, 75; Yaeger 2010). Finally, an interesting 
ethnohistoric example may provide a glimpse into the circumstances as- 
sociated with the removal of a scapegoat king during the chaos of the early 
ninth century: 
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Maya rulers of the contact period were held responsible through their 
conduct and ritual knowledge for the manner in which the weather 
and crop-related prophecies of the katuns unfolded. . . . The conse- 
quence of drought and famine for such rulers, in one case, is interro- 
gation for failure of ritual knowledge and evidently sacrifice on posts 
or scaffolding in a public space. (Freidel and Shaw 2000, 277) 


Of Scapegoats and Turncoats 


According to the scapegoat king model, a king’s essential strength is also, 
unavoidably, their Achilles’ heel. They present themselves as the ultimate 
moral and ritual authority in their kingdom (Webster 2002a, 346). As a 
result, regardless of whether they are competent or whether they are pup- 
pet rulers whose decisions are made by their advisors, the ruler as an indi- 
vidual is still the focal point of the kingdom. When times are good, kings 
benefit enormously because of their privileged position. But when things 
begin to unravel, they also take the full brunt of the dissatisfaction as the 
states prime scapegoat. Kings can be perceived to be improperly carrying 
out their roles in keeping the universe functioning smoothly (i.e., a lack 
of prosperity) and therefore can be challenged by those below them. This 
is because subordinate groups are always able to “penetrate,” to varying 
degrees, the ideologies of their superiors (Van Buren and Richards 2000, 
10). As a result, even though little kings, lesser nobles, and commoners 
are often economically and politically disenfranchised—and taking into 
consideration that they also likely see the benefits of the social contract 
that linked them to both their overlords and the supernatural powers (this 
is why revolution is not a common thing)—they still have avenues of resis- 
tance and the ability to undermine an ineffective ruler. 

Paradoxically, during times of crises, one of the responses of embattled 
kings is to increase tax and tribute demands in order to maintain—and in 
some cases enhance—their ability to meet their mandate as guarantors of 
prosperity. Such requests inevitably put additional stress on subordinates 
and support populations, often leading to discontent. As a result, some 
portion of the tax and tribute—in the form of gifted titles, emblems, land 
grants, and tax exemptions—invariably has to circulate back to allied little 
kings, lesser nobles, and local leaders in efforts to placate them and suppress 
dissent. Unfortunately, not only does this draw much-needed resources 
away from the overlords, it also emboldens and empowers subordinates 
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and amplifies their ability to resist the increasingly onerous demands of 
an ineffectual ruler. These centrifugal forces only serve to exacerbate an 
already difficult situation because they promote political and economic 
fragmentation that thwarts efforts aimed at consolidation. 

The centrifugal forces of decentralization that emerge when kings be- 
come scapegoats are well documented throughout history. For Angkor, we 
are told that “with time, increasing amounts of land passed into the hands 
of grandee families, which opened up the possibility of pursuing power 
through religious munificence in competition with the central overlord. 
This, in turn, required the overlord to outperform them” (Hagesteijn 1984 
as quoted in Higham 1989, 355). The history of South India is replete with 
similar examples. According to Dirks (1987, 47), “The more gifts of honours 
and rights the overlord makes to his subordinate, and—in what is a logical 
and political consequence of this—the more the subordinate participates in 
the sovereignty of his overlord, the more the subordinate is represented as 
a sovereign in his own right.” Another example comes from ancient Myan- 
mar, where the downfall of the Second Pegu/Toungoo dynasty was appar- 
ently hastened by its own governors from the centers of Toungoo, Prome, 
and Ava (Aung-Thwin and Aung-Thwin 2012, 138). 

In the ancient Maya world, Late Classic kings faced similar challenges. 
By the turn of the eighth century, as a result of increased warfare, political 
balkanization (Iannone 2005, 2010), and possibly even a growing penchant 
for polygamy among the royals that produced an increasing number of 
“cadet lineages” (Dunning et al. 2012, 3654), there was a growing number 
of kingdoms of varying size (many so small most members could gather 
in one large plaza; Houston and Inomata 2009, 40), all vying for basic 
resources, tax, and tribute and all of whom claimed some level of divine 
authority (Lucero 2006, 42; Webster 2002b, 449). This sociopolitical land- 
scape is confirmed by the various titles and types of relationships referred 
to in the epigraphic record, including the notion of “overlordship,” which 
suggests that there was a “subtle hierarchy of rulers” (Houston and Inomata 
2009, 135, 141). There is also evidence that lesser Maya nobles and/or little 
kings could (and often did) oppose the overlords they served (Houston and 
Inomata 2009, 63). 

Ultimately, during the crises of the early ninth century, increasingly 
powerful Maya nobles and/or little kings likely saw little benefit in support- 
ing an overlord. They may have, in fact, actively attempted to destabilize 
them and in doing so promoted themselves as the obvious leaders of choice 
in the changing political landscape. However, because they also inherited 
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the roles and responsibilities of their defunct overlords, their legitimacy 
continued to be tied to notions of prosperity, and many of them eventually 
became scapegoats too, especially in regions where troubles persisted. 


The Scapegoat King through a Critical Lens 


Having documented the tenets of the scapegoat king model and provided 
a plethora of examples from different parts of the world that seem to sup- 
port its efficacy, we are still left with a question: How much explanatory 
power does this construct really have? On one hand, it appears to have 
some cross-cultural validity in terms of how inequality was rationalized in 
early state formations. It is also perceptibly functional because it empha- 
sizes the managerial qualities of individual kings rather than the exploi- 
tive character of the institution of kingship, favors group solidarity over 
social conflict, and promotes the power of a dominant ideology to mask 
inequalities over the ability of subordinates to penetrate, challenge, and/or 
manipulate this ideology for their own benefit. In the following discussion, 
I reflect on the strengths and weaknesses of the scapegoat king trope using 
a series of general questions originally presented in chapter 1. Informed 
by the cross-cultural data presented in this chapter, my goals are to draw 
out some of the more useful aspects of this explanatory framework and to 
highlight some areas of divergence from the ideal model. 

Does the cross-cultural model of kingly legitimacy, prosperity, and scape- 
goating hold in all times and all places (i.e., is there spatial and temporal 
variation)? There is considerable overlap, not simply in the way various 
scholars employ the scapegoat king model but also in terms of how many 
cross-cultural data sets appear, at least to some degree, to support the as- 
sociations among legitimacy, prosperity, and fertility. At the same time, the 
details do imply some divergences from the ideal model. For example, there 
is a range of ideas concerning the extent to which kings were considered 
divine, whether kings need to lead their armies into battle to demonstrate 
their prowess and vigor, and the degree to which a king is considered the 
center of his kingdom as opposed to simply being one of many things that 
could potentially be the foci of power, legitimacy, and prosperity. 

What are some of the material correlates that support the premise that legit- 
imacy and prosperity are linked in societies ruled by kings? There are various 
textual and iconographic references to kingly participation in key moments 
of the agricultural cycle (first planting), the storage of agricultural surplus 
(granaries), control of weather (especially rain making), various aspects 
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of water management (the building of reservoirs and canals), and success 
in warfare. There are also myriad examples of kings being responsible for 
the well-being of their supporters and controlling key titles, emblems, and 
land and labor grants, all of which were tied to prosperity. Finally, it was 
also quite common for kings to assume the identity of supernatural forces 
associated with fertility through appellations and the donning of costumes 
during performances and in iconographic depictions. 

Is legitimacy solely invested in an individual charismatic male king or is 
it attributed to a broader governance structure and thus a wider cadre of 
actors exhibiting diverse roles, statuses, and genders? The evidence suggests 
that although in theory the king is often the principal focus of power and 
legitimacy, in practice a broader range of actors share in these aspects of 
divine rule. This is true for the various functionaries who, as has been sug- 
gested, may even have been perceived as part of the king’s regalia and the 
subordinates who accepted titles and emblems from the king in order to 
enhance their own status and identity. It should also be noted that although 
the language surrounding the scapegoat king model tends toward the an- 
drocentric, women also served as regents (Flannery and Marcus 2012, 390, 
417-420) and even as rulers who led their armies into battle. Thus, women 
too could assume the central role as the principal guarantor of prosperity 
and legitimacy for kingdoms. It may be significant that female rulers seem 
to have become increasingly popular in the tumultuous two centuries im- 
mediately preceding the ninth-century Maya collapse (Freidel et al. 2013, 
246-247; Reese-Taylor et al. 2009; cf. Houston and Inomata 2009, 146-148), 
and they may also have been more common in pre-Angkorian Cambo- 
dia, also during “exceptional political and social circumstances” (Jacobsen 
2003). 

Are power and legitimacy centered entirely in the kingly body or are they 
also invested in specific places (palatial residences or cities), relics, and regalia 
that transcend the kingly person? It is clear that although in many instances 
the kingly body does serve to contain a significant portion of a kingdom's 
power and legitimacy, the degree to which the individual king is concep- 
tualized as the center of the kingdom varies considerably. For example, 
O’Connor (1983, 62-67) has documented great diversity in terms of who 
or what was the precise center of the Southeast Asian kingdoms. In some 
instances, the center was the king (among the Malays), in others it was 
the palace (in Java), and in some cases it was actually the city (among the 
Thai and Burmese). In the latter two instances, the loss of a “place” or even 
the capture, destruction, or holding hostage of particular images, symbols, 
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idols, or regalia were potentially more significant blows to a kingdom than 
the loss of a specific kingly person. This may help explain the rationale be- 
hind some of the termination and/or destruction events we see in the Maya 
world during the early ninth century. In considering this issue, it is not 
insignificant that Maya kings and their courts appear to have been “strongly 
tethered” to specific places on the landscape that often held the remains 
of their ancestors. Courts did move, but it was hard to effectively transfer 
sacred powers from one place to another (Webster 2002b, 449-450b). 

To what degree do subordinates accept the dominant ideology—in this 
case the institution of divine kingship—and how might we recognize covert 
resistance to it archaeologically? Within the early state formations that are 
the focus of this study, monumental buildings and symbol systems were 
employed to promote the dominant ideology, which in turn publicized the 
legitimacy of the elites (Childe 1950; Geciené 2002; Smith 2009, 13). Much 
of the labor that was employed to build the monumental constructions was 
of the corvée (tax) variety, but this does not mean that the laborers were 
fully alienated from the results of their labor. Through the construction 
process they “may have developed an emotional tie to these symbols of 
authority” (Smith 2009, 21). Similarly, subordinates, especially little kings, 
lesser nobles, and local leaders, often became entangled in the dominant 
ideology because the gifts of titles, emblems, and land and labor grants 
their overlords provided were also integral to their own identity as guar- 
antors of prosperity for their followers. As a result, they too had a vested 
interest in perpetuating the symbols and beliefs associated with the domi- 
nant ideology. For this reason, it would be erroneous to assume that even if 
subordinates were able to fully penetrate the dominant ideology of divine 
kingship, they would necessarily actively work against it. Agency does not 
equate with resistance, and conformity does not imply intentionality (Dor- 
nan 2002, 318-321). 

This does not mean that the ideology of divine kingship, as it was mani- 
fest in places such as the ancient Maya world, served to promote “solidar- 
ity” in an uncontested way (e.g., Lucero 2006, 22, 28). Maya society was 
undoubtedly quite conflictive in nature; it was characterized by factional- 
ism, contradictions, and constant negotiation (Houston and Inomata 2009, 
28, 34-42). Still, resistance to a dominant ideology is complicated by the 
fact that those most able to resist—little kings, lesser nobles, and wealthy 
local leaders—are invariably caught up in the same social contract as their 
overlords. At the same time, and to confound matters further, the degree 
to which these agents are entangled with the ruling regime itself can vary 
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considerably. It is plausible that subordinates at the two ends of the “loy- 
alty spectrum”—those who are the most loyal and those whose loyalty is 
most in question—receive the greatest quantity and quality of gifts from the 
overlord (for different reasons, obviously), whereas individuals and groups 
whose loyalty is more ambiguous receive less beneficence. Yet those who 
are least loyal may ultimately be emboldened to resist further precisely be- 
cause they have accrued more titles, emblems, and land and labor grants 
from their overlord, all of which heightens their autonomy. Those with 
more equivocal loyalties may increase their opposition for different rea- 
sons, mainly because they are increasingly excluded from cultivating their 
own power and legitimacy through the acquisition of political gifts. The 
question remains, however: In such situations, are these factions resisting 
the regime itself or are they resisting the dominant ideology? 

It is quite telling that there is no good archaeological evidence for politi- 
cal action on the part of subordinates against the notion of divine kingship 
in the Maya world (Webster 2002b:444). As discussed above, for many, 
covert resistance was likely more about trying to obtain as many titles, 
emblems, and land and labor grants as one could from the overlord with- 
out having to provide the overt loyalty and full level of tax or tribute their 
patron demanded. In most instances, this resistance seems to have been 
enacted using the traditional rules of the game, which were not only based 
on the doctrines of the sacred covenant but also adhered to the custom- 
ary principles of patron-client relationships. In other words, during the 
lifespan of most kingdoms, conflict and resistance were likely less about 
challenging the dominant ideology and more about clients trying to free 
themselves from their patrons so that they could, in turn, foster their own 
power and legitimacy and, in some instances, even assume the overlord 
position in a newly reconfigured set of patron-client relationships. The lat- 
ter would, however, have been based on the same ideological codes as the 
ones they replaced. 

For these reasons, the material correlates of resistance remain difficult 
to determine, because resistance is not a one-dimensional process. It may 
appear in quite diverse ways in the archaeological record; two very differ- 
ent assemblages may signify similar levels of opposition to an overlord. 
Alternatively, loyalty and opposition may look very much the same in the 
archaeological record, for example, where loyal and disloyal agents both 
accumulate and display similar sets of emblems and titles, all acquired from 
the same overlord but for different reasons (i.e., in the first case to reward 
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loyalty and in the second to cultivate it). It is, unfortunately, difficult to dig 
up the residues of motivation and intentionality. 

What crises would justify the removal of a king, given that crises were 
omnipresent? The review of the cross-cultural literature suggests that kings 
could in fact be removed at any time if it was felt by some that a politi- 
cal change was desired, regardless of whether the king was young or old, 
weak or strong. Perceptions of a forthcoming crisis was often enough to 
stimulate removal of a king, even if the king was still youthful and vigor- 
ous. Nevertheless, kings seem to have become scapegoats principally when 
it was perceived that there was some kind of cosmological crisis, one that 
signaled that the kingdom had fallen out of favor with the supernatural 
powers and that negatively impacted the kingdom as a whole because of its 
duration, magnitude, or complexity, regardless of whether the causes were 
environmental, economic, political, or a combination of these. 

That said, environmental issues seem to dominate many of the exam- 
ples of scapegoating. Prolonged drought and floods appear to have been 
particularly significant. Such environmental disturbances could not be 
effectively addressed through a strategy of containment based simply on 
the ramping up of ritual activities. Nonetheless, falling out of favor with 
the supernatural forces called for just such a ritual response, and adopting 
this tactic would have only made a bad situation worse for the kings who 
implemented it because it would have led to an even more tenuous grasp 
on power and legitimacy and, for many, their eventual removal from office. 

What circumstances could potentially lead to the removal of a king with- 
out subsequently replacing them with a new ruler (i.e., what would cause 
an entire governance structure to be treated as a scapegoat)? When a crises 
is of such magnitude, duration, or complexity that it cannot be seen to be 
resolved simply by replacing one king with another—principally because 
the replacement would be informed by the same ideological principles and 
thus be predisposed to respond in the same ways to the issues at hand— 
it is plausible that the perceived breakdown of the social contract would 
also necessarily undermine the legitimacy of a much broader assemblage 
of royal personages, functionaries, and political leaders who are entangled 
with the regime and the belief system upon which it is based. This could, in 
turn, usher in a period of chaos and eventually stimulate significant struc- 
tural changes that would result in an entirely new world order. It is telling 
that the ruptures we recognize as collapses do tend to coincide with such 
significant ideological shifts (Butzer 2012, 3638). These collapses also serve 
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to “wipe away old [social and factional] distinctions and so let a ruler start 
afresh” (O'Connor 1983, 59), even though it may be some time before that 
new ruler and governing structure emerges. 

For example, the ninth-century Maya collapse has often been considered 
the result of “failed social institutions” (Freidel and Shaw 2000, 279) that 
resulted in the demise of the institution of kingship as it had been practiced 
during the Classic period (Lucero 2006, 200; Webster 2002b, 450-451). On 
one level, it was kings and royal families who paid the price for endemic 
crisis (Sharer 1982, 375; Webster 2002a, 343-347). Equally significant, how- 
ever, is the fact that as part of this reorientation of Maya governance struc- 
tures, there were widespread termination rituals and destruction events as- 
sociated with specific places, particular buildings, and certain powerfacts, 
all of which were closely connected to the wider institution of kingship (as 
detailed in the various chapters in this volume). This implies that it was the 
institution that was treated as a scapegoat, not just specific kings. Also of 
note is the fact that following the ninth-century collapse, Maya conceptions 
of history became less linear and more cyclical and more clearly focused 
on famines and population movements resulting from natural disasters, 
such as droughts, pandemics, and hurricanes (Freidel and Shaw 2000, 273). 
These beliefs may harken back to the tumultuous times that the Late Classic 
kings and their broader governing apparatus were not able to deal with in 
an effective manner. 

What strategies of containment might be adopted to avoid the removal of 
a king and/or the collapse of an entire governance structure? It seems that, 
cross-culturally, the most common response to crises was to ramp up the 
traditional ritual practices that framed the king’s role within the sacred 
covenant. However, the examples of stewardship that are discussed—al- 
though varying in their effectiveness—do suggest that kings did at times 
understand the actual material conditions of the crises they faced and that 
they did try to prepare for them in a proactive way. Nevertheless, it is also 
clear that this goal was rarely achieved. 

Do ritual terminations and/or violence always accompany the removal of 
a king, and if so, why are such acts necessary parts of the process of deacti- 
vating divine authority? Cross-culturally, kings were created through pre- 
scribed ritual processes. For this reason, one can assume that the removal 
of a king would follow a similarly sanctioned set of procedures. Removing 
a king would have likely involved deactivating the various places and pow- 
erfacts most closely associated with him or her (i.e., residences, principal 
temples, celebratory texts and iconography, and emblems of authority). 
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The destruction of the material symbols of one’s enemies has a long, cross- 
cultural history. As Randall McGuire (2008, 26) stresses, such actions are 
“not something apart from real politics but, rather, is real politics expressed 
in powerful and consequential ways.” 

What testable implications and material correlates can archaeologists use 
as evidence for the removal of a scapegoat king due to declining prosperity? 
From an archaeological perspective, one might expect termination events 
and ritual destruction to focus on the kinds of buildings, monuments, and 
powerfacts discussed above. In other words, the focus would likely be the 
things most closely related to kingly authority and the power and legiti- 
macy of a ruler (e.g., McGee 1998, 42; Mock 1998a; Stross 1998, 37). In 
addition, actions more accurately interpreted as being desecratory in na- 
ture, involving burning and other acts of violent destruction (Freidel 1998, 
190)—including the killing of members of the royal family—would likely 
be more common during such periods of dramatic political change. Events 
such as these, examples of which are the focus of the various chapters in 
this volume, are highly significant and require more focused attention from 
archaeologists. 

Are there other events or processes that coincide with the demise of kingly 
authority? If the legitimacy of a particular king comes into question, sup- 
porters may also chose to emigrate (Lucero 2006, 191, 195, 200). If this oc- 
curs to a significant extent it may be just as effective as killing a king. This 
is particularly true for contexts where human labor is crucial to the vitality 
of a kingdom, as was the case in the various tropical civilizations, including 
that of the Maya (Lieberman 2003, 2009, 764-765, 2011; Scarborough and 
Burnside 2010, 180). 


Conclusions 


With divine kingship came great responsibilities for the well-being of 
subjects, who accepted social inequality as the price for the role of a 
privileged intermediary with the capricious forces of nature. The il- 
lusion worked most of the time, until destruction or starvation made 
the people think their lords had failed them. Then thousands went 
hungry and the ruler paid the price. (Fagan 1999, 96) 


In this statement, Brian Fagan succinctly captures the basic tenets of the 
scapegoat king model. As the examples in this chapter illustrate, scholars 
focusing on numerous culture areas and various time periods have often 
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used this trope—sometimes explicitly, but more often implicitly—to cap- 
ture the unique roles a king plays as the central focus of a kingdom and 
to explain why kings often felt the brunt of dissatisfaction during times of 
crisis. Although the scapegoat king framework has considerable explana- 
tory power, it also has some inherent limitations that need to be addressed 
when it is applied to specific case studies, as is underscored in the previous 
discussion. The chapters that follow explore these issues in more detail us- 
ing a series of archaeological examples from throughout the ancient Maya 
world. The ultimate goals are to provide a better understanding of just what 
happened to the various Maya kingdoms in the first few decades of the 
ninth century AD and to assess whether the rulers of these kingdoms were 
conceived of and treated as scapegoats during these troubled times. 


Chapter 3: 
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Killing the “Kings of Stone” 


The Defacement of Classic Maya Monuments 


ELEANOR HARRISON-BUCK 


Epigraphers suggested some time ago, based on their decipherments of 
ancient Maya hieroglyphic texts, that sacred objects such as monuments 
were “ensouled” via precious royal blood, copal, and other prescribed ritual 
offerings (Freidel et al. 1993, 181-224; Houston and Stuart 1996, 294-295; 
Schele and Miller 1986, 175-185; Stuart 1996, 160). In the case of stone mon- 
uments, David Stuart (1996, 160) further suggested that the carved images 
of Maya kings were not just elite portraits but were seen as actual extensions 
of the royal self. Like humans, these “kings of stone” were named, clothed, 
nurtured with offerings, and acquired a chulel, or inner life force (Stuart 
1996, 157; Vogt 1998, 21). According to numerous ethnographic accounts, 
the chulel “constitutes a part of the soul and inhabits the blood of all hu- 
mans” (Houston and Stuart 1996, 295; see also Freidel et al. 1993, 181-185). 
Following Vogt (1965a, 33) and others, the term *soul” is used advisedly 
here as it inherently distorts the nuances of indigenous belief. Most schol- 
ars of Maya ethnography and archaeology (including epigraphers) still use 
the term “soul” but acknowledge the limitations of its use. Although it may 
have gone by a different name, the concept of a ch’ulel is likely rendered in 
antiquity as droplets of blood in the iconography and it is also found in the 
epigraphy, where it forms the glyphic element for kul (or chul), meaning 
“sacred, “divinity, or “holiness” (Freidel et al. 1993, 182; Houston and Stuart 
1996, 294-295; Stuart 1984). As active participants, stone monuments, or 
chul lakamtun (“holy big stones”), were engaged members of ongoing ritual 
performance that involved human and nonhuman social actors and, like 
rulers, could effect change in the world (Stuart 1996; see also Gillespie 2001, 
2008; Harrison-Buck 2012a, 103). Despite these and other breakthroughs 
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in the hieroglyphic decipherments, few Maya archaeologists have seriously 
considered the role(s) such nonhuman agents played as social actors in 
ancient Maya society. 

Here, these ideas concerning the Maya self, nonhuman agency, and the 
construction of personhood are explored and the agency of monuments 
are considered in the context of their defacement. This work builds on a 
previous study of a series of patterned terminal deposits that contain in 
some instances evidence of smashed and defaced monuments (Harrison- 
Buck 2012a). Elsewhere, I have suggested that these deposits are the causal 
remains of “termination rituals” found at sites across a broad area of the 
Maya lowlands dating to the transition from the Late to the Terminal Clas- 
sic (AD 750-850) (Harrison-Buck 2012a; Harrison-Buck et al. 2007). Ter- 
mination rituals are distinguished from middens or reverential deposits 
on the basis of several contextual criteria that Pagliaro and colleagues have 
outlined (2003, 79-80). These include intensive burning, structural dam- 
age, pot smashing and scattering, rapid deposition of material, dense con- 
centrations of large sherds with sharp, angular breaks, and large quantities 
of “elite” artifacts. Unlike most domestic trash deposits, a key feature of 
desecratory (as opposed to reverential) termination deposits is primary- or 
secondary-context human remains; such deposits may involve “purpose- 
ful disturbance and/or desecration of elite burials as well as the remains of 
ritually sacrificed elite inhabitants of a Maya community” (Pagliaro et al. 
2003, 80). Instead of being along the side or behind structures, as is typical 
of middens, desecratory termination deposits are usually located at key 
points of transition, in areas that block access to rooms or elite residential 
plaza groups, and/or on the front steps of buildings (see Houk this volume). 
Of relevance here is the defacement and mutilation of carved monuments, 
another key feature of termination rituals that often coincides with the de- 
struction of portable objects and buildings (Freidel and Schele 1989; Mock 
1998a, 5). 

I argue that mutilated monuments were the victims of “soul loss” aimed 
at terminating the final reigning Maya kings and their ancestral lineages. 
I begin with a discussion of the epigraphic and ethnographic references 
that shed some light on nonhuman agency among the Maya and of the an- 
cient practice of monument mutilation as a method of soul displacement. 
I then present a detailed study of several defaced monuments dating to the 
end of the Classic period that have been documented at Piedras Negras, 
Dos Pilas, Palenque, Tikal, and Copan, among other Classic Maya cen- 
ters (table 3.1). In the case studies presented here, the ruler’s residence and 
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associated temples show evidence of purposeful destruction and the king’s 
monuments have been desecrated. Carved portraits on columns, lintels, 
freestanding monuments (stelae), and royal thrones have been smashed, 
and portraits (particularly the faces) show signs of purposeful mutilation, 
suggesting a targeted attack on the royal elite. Defaced monuments are in- 
terpreted in various ways, but most scholars link them to violent, conquest- 
related events. Some argue that such evidence is indicative of long-term in- 
terpolity conflict and internecine warfare among kings that eventually led 
to the demise of dueling Classic Maya centers (Demarest 1997, 2004a, 2006; 
Demarest et al. this volume; Golden 2003; Golden et al. this volume; Hous- 
ton et al. 1998). Here I propose an alternative interpretation and suggest 
that broader shifts in regional power stemming from the Gulf Coast and 
northern Yucatan may have brought about changes in warfare practice— 
where conquered sites fail to recover—and contributed to the ultimate po- 
litical and economic downfall of Classic Maya aristocracy. I conclude that 
monuments are but one of many receptacles or thresholds where human 
and nonhuman social agents interacted and where conflict was played out 
in ancient Maya society. 


Killing the “Kings of Stone”: Theorizing Nonhuman Agency in 
Monument Defacement 


In Evon Vogt’s (1969, 371) seminal ethnographic study of the Tzotzil Maya, 
he concludes that “the most important interaction going on in the uni- 
verse is not between persons nor between persons and material objects, but 
rather between souls inside these persons and material objects.” This may 
explain why monuments and other sacred objects “are the principal con- 
cern of most of the extant Maya [hieroglyphic] texts, rather than the deeds 
and histories of royal figures” (Stuart 1996, 151). Both the ethnographic and 
epigraphic data suggest that Maya objects may have been of central im- 
portance in the hieroglyphic texts and highly valued in life because they 
served as “bodily” receptacles for souls that were awakened through sacri- 
ficial blood, copal, and other precious substances. The concept of a soul or 
animate co-essence awakened through bloodletting and other self-sacrifice 
appears to have deep roots that go back to Preclassic times (Schele and 
Miller 1986, 179-180). Both Maya ethnography and epigraphy suggest that 
the concept of a relational co-essence and an “extrasomatic” self is funda- 
mental to Maya thought (Gossen 1994, 1996; Houston and Stuart 1996, 292; 
Vogt 1965a, 1976, 1998; Watanabe 1992). Both contemporary and ancient 
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Maya sources offer archaeologists rich emic accounts to mine, specifically 
with regard to nonhuman agency. Yet relatively few archaeologists have 
seriously considered in their theorizing and interpretations the role(s) non- 
humans played as social actors in ancient Maya society (for some notable 
exceptions, see Brown and Emery 2008; Duncan and Hofling 2011; Freidel 
et al. 1993; Geller 2012; Gillespie 2001, 2008; Harrison-Buck 2012a, 2012b; 
Hendon 2010, 2012). This is surprising given the amount of recent theoriz- 
ing in anthropology about the power and agency of objects (e.g., Brown 
2001; Fowles 2010; Hodder 2011; Knappett and Malafouris 2008; Latour 
1993; Olsen 2007). 

In this study, personhood is considered as a symmetrical process (sensu 
Witmore 2007) that was not necessarily restricted to one type of entity (i.e., 
living biological human beings) or ontological status (see also Harrison- 
Buck and Hendon 2013). Maya ethnographic accounts suggest that what 
constitutes a living body (of a human or nonhuman) was determined by its 
ability to retain a soul and all its parts (Vogt 1976, 22-24). Although this 
study focuses on monuments as receptacles of important nonhuman social 
actors, in fact, it is its relational ontological status that is of prime impor- 
tance, more so than the object itself (for other examples of this idea, see 
contributions in Watts 2013). Maya monuments are probably best viewed as 
one of many receptacles or thresholds where the numinous comes to reside 
and interact with other human and nonhuman persons. Thus, the fractal 
parts of the soul or spirit thing are irreducible to objects and approximate 
the object/thing dialectic that Bill Brown (2001, 4) describes in his “story of 
how the thing really names less an object than a particular subject-object 
relation” 

The subject-object relationship was fluid and ever changing. This is par- 
ticularly apparent in cases of soul loss among the contemporary Maya. In 
his ethnographic study of the Tzotzil Maya in the Chiapas Highlands of 
Mexico, Evon Vogt (1969, 370-371) describes the thirteen parts of the Zina- 
canteco soul: “The soul, while temporarily divisible into parts in the various 
kinds of ‘soul-loss’ that can occur, is believed to be eternal and indestruc- 
tible” (Vogt 1969, 370). Although Maya believed (and believe today) that 
soul parts cannot be permanently destroyed, they can be displaced from a 
receptacle. For both ancient and contemporary Maya, these receptacles are 
not exclusively living human bodies but can also include valued materials 
and important objects, such as domesticated corn, musical instruments, 
wooden crosses, or stone monuments, among other precious things (Stuart 
1996; Vogt 1969, 371). Soul displacement or loss is a serious condition that 
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can lead to sickness or even death. Among the contemporary Zinacantan, 
certain receptacles, such as a newly constructed house or the body of a 
newborn child, are particularly vulnerable to soul loss and must be care- 
fully nurtured to ensure that the soul becomes “fixed” (Vogt 1976, 18). In 
order to retain the parts of the soul and avoid the death of the receptacle- 
body, these co-essences must be cared for and nurtured through prescribed 
rituals (for an ancient example, see Eberl 2013). 

The ethnographic and epigraphic data suggest that both contemporary 
and ancient Maya share the ontology of a divisible soul that is transfor- 
mative in nature and dangerous if and when it becomes detached from 
its receptacle-body (Houston and Stuart 1989). Typically, only shamans or 
divining priests who tend to have a stronger co-essence (or nagual) are ca- 
pable of initiating and sustaining an interaction with the detached soul or 
other powerful co-essences (Reina and Monaghan 1981, 18; Vogt 1976, 24). 
In some cases, malevolent “witchcraft” aimed at displacing and harming 
the soul is carried out and can pose a serious threat that can lead to sickness 
that requires shamans to perform curing ceremonies to avoid death of the 
receptacle-body (Vogt 1969, 406-415). One example of a malevolent ritual 
is the mal entierro that is practiced among the contemporary Riche Maya 
in the Guatemalan highlands (Brown 2004). Also referred to as an “evil 
burial,’ these rituals are aimed at causing death to one’s enemies and often 
are accompanied by tulac or malicious incantations (52). The prescribed 
ritual involves smashing and burning artifacts. For the K'iche, these depos- 
its sometimes include animal sacrifice and/or the incorporation of human 
bone fragments from the dirt of a freshly dug grave (40). “By interring 
and smashing deposits, ritual practitioners bury and destroy the enemy, 
whereas by including pieces of clothing or hair of the intended victim, the 
ritual practitioner personalizes the rite and directs forces and deities to 
one particular individual” (51). These rituals are carried out at mountain 
shrines in the highlands, places that are regarded as thresholds of power- 
ful interaction between human and other-than-human agents. Despite the 
differences in location, the artifact assemblages and their contexts—(re) 
interred offerings in pits with smashed and scattered surface deposits in- 
cluding human remains—bear a strong resemblance to ancient desecratory 
termination deposits discussed below that contain smashed and defaced 
monuments. 

The targeted mutilation of monuments that deface portraits of a specific 
ruler may be analogous to the personalized mal entierro rituals that Brown 
(2004, 51) describes, which were directed toward one intended victim. The 
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bodies of kings and particularly the facial features on stone monuments 
appear to be the target of mutilation. This practice of facial and bodily mu- 
tilation appears to have roots in Preclassic times. For instance, most Olmec 
colossal heads show pockmark scars on the faces due to purposeful mu- 
tilation (Coe and Diehl 1980; Grove 1981). Mock (1998b, 118) equates the 
ancient Mayas’ “destruction of the face with the erasure of social identity 
and the dispersal of ch'ulel” The decapitation of an individual and the flay- 
ing of an individual's face may be equivalent to the mutilation of faces on 
stone monuments; both resulted in soul loss whereby the victims became 
“nonpersons” as “the potent force of their self-identity was ritually termi- 
nated” (Mock 1998b, 119; for some cross-cultural comparisons, see Iannone 
this volume). Below I present a series of case studies that lend support to 
the notion that portrait defacements and the destruction of the king’s resi- 
dential and religious architecture (as documented in various chapters in 
this volume) were targeted attacks aimed at killing parts of a ruler’s soul or 
co-essence at the end of the Late Classic period. 


Case Studies 


Table 3.1 shows where evidence of defaced monuments, burning, and build- 
ing destruction are found associated with termination deposits from elite 
contexts at sites across the Maya lowlands. Smaller Maya sites typically do 
not contain evidence of carved monuments in the form of lintels, panels, 
thrones, and stelae. Therefore, monuments that show signs of purposeful 
destruction are restricted to larger Classic Maya centers. The types of de- 
faced monuments range from thrones to freestanding stelae to columns 
that served as building supports for vaulted roofs. Defaced monuments 
are found at sites across a broad area of the Maya lowlands, including the 
Usumacinta-Pasion (Palenque, Piedras Negras, Yaxchilan, Dos Pilas, Can- 
cuen, and Altar de Sacrificios), Motagua (Copan and Quirigua), and Petén 
regions (Tikal, Naranjo, Xultun, and Ixtonton). Below I discuss some of the 
best-documented examples found in published reports that date toward the 
end of the Late Classic period. 


Usumacinta-Pasion Drainage 


Piedras Negras 


At Piedras Negras, excavations of the main acropolis in the 1930s and in 
the 1990s have revealed the destruction of a royal throne (Throne 1) dated 


Table 3.1. Maya lowland sites with terminal deposits 


Date of Elite Evidence 
Abandonment Defaced Smashed  Fortifica- Human Building of 
Site (AD) Monuments Ceramics tion Walls Remains Destruction Burning 
Aguateca 810 X? X X X X X 
Altar de 830 X X X X X 
Sacrificios 
Altun Ha 850 X X X X 
Blue Creek 850 X X? X X 
Cancuen 800 X (Panel X X X ? ? 
3 and 
ball court 
markers) 
Calakmul 810-849 ? X X 
Caracol 895 ? X X ? X 
Chan Chich 800-850 X X X? X? 
Colha 780-830 X X X X 
Copan 820-822 X (Stela X X X X 
11—pier of 
Temple 18) 
Dos Hombres 840-850 X X X? X 
Dos Pilas 760-830 X (throne X X X X X 
and banner 
stone of 
Structure 
N5-3A) 
El Perú-Wakg 800 X X X X X 
Hershey 830 X? (slate X X? X X X 
fragments in 
North Plaza) 
Ixtonton 800-825 X (Stela 2 X X X X 
of the East 
Temple) 
Minanha 810 X X X X 
Nakum 800-850 ? X X X X 
Naranjo 820-830 X (Stela 32 ? ? ? ? ? 
of Str. C-9) 
Palenque 815 X (XIX X X X X 
pier, XIX 
and XXI 
thrones) 
Piedras 810 X (Throne X ? X X 
Negras 1 in palace 
gallery J-6) 


(continued) 
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Table 3.1—Continued 


Date of Elite Evidence 
Abandonment Defaced Smashed  Fortifica- Human Building of 
Site (AD) Monuments Ceramics tion Walls Remains Destruction Burning 
Rio Azul 840 2 X X? X X 
Tikal 850-869 X (Stela 24 X X X X X 
and paired 
Altar 7 of 
Temple 3) 
Xultun 810 X (Stela 9 of ? ? ? ? ? 
Str. A-4) 
Xunantunich 780-800 ? X X? X X X 
Yaxha 850 X? X X? X 
Yaxchilan 810 X (Stela 24) ? ? X? ? 
Yaxuna 850-900 X X X X X 


Source: Adapted from Harrison-Buck (2012a, Table 1). 


to AD 785 and associated with Ruler 7, the final reigning king of Piedras 
Negras (Houston, Escobedo, Child et al. 2000; Satterthwaite 1937; Weeks et 
al. 2005). Site abandonment is dated to AD 810 based on the last recorded 
monument at the site and is described as a rapid and violent end based 
on the evidence of building destruction, burning, and smashed monu- 
ments (Martin and Grube 2008, 153). Although conservators have recon- 
structed the throne (see figure 5.2b), the royal portraits on its back were 
defaced in antiquity (Sharer and Traxler 2006, 431). The throne was found 
smashed and scattered across the palace gallery J-6 throne room in the 
main acropolis (see figure 5.2a). In addition to destroying the throne, indi- 
viduals purposely defaced carved panels on the facades of the palace build- 
ing depicting this ruler (Golden 2003, 43; Martin and Grube 2008, 153). My 
understanding from the reports is that images and glyphs of the ruler were 
selectively defaced but that images and glyphs of deities were apparently left 
intact, suggesting that the perpetrators were literate in Mayan iconography 
and hieroglyphic writing. The royal palace building appears to have been 
purposefully destroyed and burned (Houston, Escobedo, Child et al. 2000; 
Martin and Grube 2008, 153; Sharer and Traxler 2006, 431; Weeks et al. 
2005). Excavators in the 1930s noted that the piers and lintels at the door 
of the throne room were purposefully undermined to force the building to 
collapse (Houston, Escobedo, Child et al. 2000). Similar patterns have been 
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noted at Chichen Itza (Ruppert 1952), Copan (Andrews and Fash 1992), 
and Palenque (Straight and Marken 2007), where doorway piers and lintels 
“were purposefully destroyed with the intent of undermining structural 
integrity as part and process of site abandonment” (Golden 2002, 84). 


Dos Pilas 


Dos Pilas is another site in the Pasión region where the destruction of mon- 
uments is associated with the last known ruler (Ruler 4) and marks the 
termination of the epicenter at the end of the Classic period. Demarest and 
colleagues (2003, 128-132) describe the desecration of the throne of Ruler 
4 and the toppling of an associated banner stone inside the throne room 
(Structure N5-3A), which was adjacent to the N5-3 presentation palace 
structure (Demarest et al. 2003, 128-129, Figs. 5.3, 5.5, and 5.7). Excava- 
tions determined that this palace was the principal royal residence in the 
time of Ruler 4 (Demarest et al. 2003, 131). Inside the palace throne room, 
three whole vessels were found on the floor along with three unbroken ob- 
sidian blades near the banner stone, and the throne slab had been flipped 
over and broken into over a dozen fragments (Demarest et al. 2003, 129, 
Fig. 5.7). The investigators interpret the monument destruction and as- 
sociated ceramic and obsidian deposits as evidence of termination rituals 
associated with conflict-related events. “The throne and banners of a ruler 
were the preeminent symbols of sovereignty and would be the first targets 
of destruction and defacement” (Demarest et al. 2003, 130). There was no 
evidence of Late Classic (late facet Nacimiento phase) ceramics, and no 
Terminal Classic (Sepens phase) material was found associated with this 
deposit (Demarest et al. 2003, 132). Based on the ceramic data and the last 
dated monument associated with the termination deposit, Demarest dates 
the overthrow of Ruler 4 to between AD 761 and AD 780 (Arthur Demar- 
est, personal communication, December 2012). 

The pattern of monument defacement found at Dos Pilas is strikingly 
similar to others documented here. Like Piedras Negras, the throne des- 
ecration at Dos Pilas is attributed to Classic period Maya warfare, although 
the details in the epigraphic record of this supposed conflict remain unclear 
and the identity of the perpetrators is unknown. Demarest and his team 
documented fortifications at Dos Pilas that they suggest were built in the 
period AD 760-830 (Demarest et al. 1997). According to the investigators, 
the efforts of the elite to defend themselves failed and they were ousted by 
the end of the eighth century, perhaps two or three decades earlier than 
most of the sites considered here (see table 3.1). 
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Palenque 


Patterns of destruction that targeted the royal elite and their associated 
monuments at Piedras Negras and Dos Pilas resemble finds from Palenque 
in Chiapas, Mexico. Like Dos Pilas, these events appear to have taken place 
in the Late Classic period, during the second half of the eighth century. 
Excavations from 1998-2002 in the southeastern part of Palenque revealed 
two contemporaneous palace buildings—Structures XIX and XXI—in the 
Cross Group/South Group that were ritually terminated. These include the 
remains of defaced monuments (for a map of this area, see Stuart 2007, 
Fig. 11.1). 

Structure XIX was completely collapsed but originally had a double- 
vaulted roof across the front and rear galleries of the structure and seven 
columns running along its central axis (Straight 2007, 184, Fig. 10.6). Only 
the central pier of the seven columns showed evidence of decoration, an 
elaborately carved limestone tablet with a portrait of K'inich Ahkal Mo’ 
Nahb III, the fourteenth ruler of Palenque (figure 3.1). Prior to its destruc- 
tion, the portrait of the standing ruler faced a wide central doorway and 
would have been immediately visible to anyone entering the room of Struc- 
ture XIX. The central doorway is unusually wide, 5.3 meters across, and the 
jambs were probably capped with a perishable lintel made of chico zapote 
wood (Straight 2007, 190). On the left-facing side of the central pier was 
a modeled and painted stucco panel with an image of a striding male in- 
dividual named Upakal K'inich, the son or brother of K'inich Ahkal Mo’ 
Nahb III and the heir to the throne (Stuart 2007, 209). Both the carved 
stone and stucco panels were broken off from the central pier and purpose- 
fully smashed in antiquity. Tearing down the central masonry pier under- 
mined the doorway, its large lintel, and the double-vaulted roof and would 
have encouraged the ultimate collapse of the building. The fragments of 
carved stone and modeled stucco were found associated with several dis- 
crete terminal deposits purposefully scattered throughout the room that 
contained broken ceramics, obsidian, and other elite items (Straight and 
Marken 2007). 

Also inside the large open space in the northeast corner of the room of 
Structure XIX, a sculpted bench or throne with carved panels was found 
defaced (Miller 2000). According to Miller’s (2000) report of the 2000 
season of the Cross Group Project at Palenque, a large gaping hole had 
been made in the interior of the sculpted bench. Excavation inside the hole 
revealed portions of a ceramic vessel (Special Deposit 2000-3). More of 
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Figure 3.1. A carved 
limestone tablet with 
a portrait of K'inich 
Ahkal Mo’ Nabb III, 
the fourteenth ruler 
of Palenque, origi- 
nally from a central 
pier of Structure XIX. 
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Stuart 2005, Figure 4. 
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this same vessel was found in a deposit of smashed and scattered artifact 
remains, including human bone, found on the floor in front of the throne. 
Based on the contextual association, it seems likely that these terminal de- 
posits are coeval with the defacement of the sculpted throne. The pit dug 
into the throne may represent a cache or tomb that was looted in antiquity 
as part of this terminal event. Large pieces of carbonized wood may be 
the remains of wooden beams and lintels, suggesting that the building was 
burned as part of the termination event. 

A somewhat smaller bench or throne that is very similar in style was 
found in nearby Structure XXI, also in the Cross Group/South Group at 
Palenque. It contains carved panels that mention both K'inich Ahkal Mo’ 
Nahb' III and Upakal K'inich (Stuart 2007). Structure XXI is a double- 
vaulted room with a series of four central piers along its long axis. A bench 
or throne in the southeastern corner of the large open room is stylistically 
the same as the one in Structure XIX (in fact, David Stuart [2007, 209] 
suggests they were likely made by the same sculptor). A text band dates the 
throne in Structure XXI to AD 736 and is coeval with hieroglyphic dates 
found associated with Structure XIX. Like the Structure XIX bench, the 
slab, which measures approximately 3 meters by 1.7 meters, was smashed 
and the fragments were stacked on the south side, indicating that it was 
purposefully destroyed in antiquity (Gonzalez Cruz 2003; Marken and 
Straight 2007, 309, note 17). The monuments of K'inich Ahkal Mo’ Nahb' 
III and Upakal K’inich, who reigned in the first half of the eighth century 
AD, were the targets of destruction in both Structures XIX and XXI. The 
epigraphic dates of these two structures are the latest recorded dates as- 
sociated with architecture at Palenque (Marken 2007, Table 4.5). Follow- 
ing K'inich Pakal II, only scant epigraphic references mention three more 
kings—K'inich Kan Bahlam II, K'inich Kuk Bahlam II, and Janaab Pakal 
11I—who apparently ruled Palenque until at least AD 814. Then the record 
falls silent (Martin and Grube 2008, 174-175). 

The pattern of monument defacement and destruction of the elite build- 
ings at Palenque, where the piers and lintels were purposefully undermined 
and the associated thrones within were desecrated, sharply parallels the 
types of violent destruction events that occurred elsewhere in the Maya 
area in the late eighth to early ninth century AD (as documented in the var- 
ious chapters in this volume). The exact dates of the termination events at 
Palenque are unknown, but it is assumed to have taken place sometime af- 
ter AD 736 based on the final dates on the associated monuments in Struc- 
tures XIX and XXI (Straight 2007, 187, 190). The excavators state that both 
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of these buildings were purposefully dismantled, based on the dispersed 
fragments of the carved stone and stucco. The investigators suggest that 
this was part of a reverential termination, rather than a violent desecratory 
act committed by enemies. Straight (2007, 189) attributes faulty construc- 
tion to “the partial loss of structural integrity . . . prompting an immedi- 
ate and dramatic ‘killing’ of the entire building” The investigators report 
evidence of “architectural growth and continuous habitation” in the Cross 
Group/South Group, continuing through Late Classic (Balunte) times, ca. 
AD 750-820 (Straight 2007, 176). If the destruction of this and other im- 
portant royal buildings occurred during the site’s heyday in the mid-eighth 
century, the investigators fail to explain why they were both “reverentially” 
destroyed and not rebuilt, particularly given that they appear to have func- 
tioned as the royal residence and as part of an extended court complex 
through Balunte times (Marken and Gonzalez Cruz 2007, 151). 


Motagua Valley (Copan) 


Monuments often are just one component of a larger terminal deposit that 
is usually focused on a royal elite courtyard and palace complex. In some 
cases, associated ceremonial temple buildings linked with the final rulers 
also were victims of desecration. This was the case at Copan, where Stela 11 
(which dates as late as AD 820) was snapped in half and found at the base of 
Temple 18 (otherwise known as Structure 10L-18), a modest memorial cer- 
emonial shrine. Temple 18 is the last known building that was dedicated by 
Yax Pasaj, the final reigning king of Copan (Fash et al. 2004, Fig. 12.1). Like 
the central pier in Structure XIX at Palenque, Stela 11 was not a freestanding 
monument but was originally part of a column that supported the doorway 
of the temple. It “depicts a bearded Yax Pasaj in the guise of the aged Maize 
God” (Martin and Grube 2008, 212). This and another column that shows 
Yax Pasaj performing a war dance once supported the roof of the temple 
and were purposefully dismantled, broken, and (in the case of Stela 11) 
physically removed from the interior of the shrine (Fash 1991, Figs. 107 and 
108). Notably, Schele (1991, 4-5) interpreted the accompanying inscriptions 
on Stela 11 as u lob, or “he defaced him” (Mock 1998b, 118). References in 
the text to “the toppling of the Foundation House” have been interpreted 
as evidence of an overthrow of the founder's lineage that perhaps relates to 
the political collapse of the city itself (Martin and Grube 2008, 212). Inside 
Temple 18, a crypt that may be the final resting place of Yax Pasaj was looted 
in antiquity (Fash et al. 2004, 267). This desecration of Yax Pasaj's royal 
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tomb appears to have accompanied the termination of the ruler’s shrine 
building and his portraits on the supporting columns. 

Nearby, there are signs of deliberate destruction and burning of the royal 
residential compound of Yax Pasaj, known as Group 10L-2 (Fash et al. 2004, 
Fig. 12.1). Most of the vaulted elite buildings within this compound were 
cleared in the 1890s, and if similar termination rituals existed, it is pos- 
sible they were unreported (Fash et al. 2004, 272). All four of the vaulted 
structures (10L-2, 10L-22A, 10L-29, and 10L-33) that have been recently ex- 
cavated in Group 10L-2 show signs of purposeful desecration in the form 
of intentional fires, and dense deposits of “domestic refuse” were found 
covering the floors (Andrews and Fash 1992; Fash 1991; Fash et al. 2004). 
In Structure 10L-29, the building collapsed after the supporting beams, in- 
cluding the lintel above the doorway, were intentionally exposed to fire 
and the wall and vault above it could no longer support the weight of the 
roof (Fash et al. 2004, 272). The excavators report a similar destruction 
pattern for another house of the Yax Pasaj lineage, Structure 10L-33, where 
the lintel above the doorway was intentionally burned, undermining the 
vaulted roof. Likewise, Structures 10L-41 and 10L-32-1st (the latter of which 
has been identified as the royal residence of Yax Pasaj) show signs of in- 
tentional burning and deliberate destruction, although this is less certain 
because both of these buildings were cleared in the 1890s. However, more 
recent excavations on the back side of Structure 10L-32 have revealed a 
layer of burning beneath the collapse of the wall stones, suggesting that it 
met the same fate as the other desecrated buildings in Group 10L-2 (Fash 
et al. 2004, 272). 

The deliberate destruction of the royal residence and temple of Yax Pasaj 
marks the end of Copans long line of kings that began with the founding 
ruler, Yax K'uk Mo. The abandonment of the site core at around this same 
time at end of the Late Classic period has led some to suggest that warfare 
may have “contributed to the downfall of the Copan kingdom” (Webster et 
al. 2000, 208). More recently, however, investigators have also cited envi- 
ronmental degradation of the Copan Valley as another possible contribut- 
ing factor to the political collapse in this area (Webster 2002a). 


Petén Region 
Tikal 


Similar to Copan, the site of Tikal shows paired destruction of both the 
royal residence and the temple associated with the ruler Dark Sun, one of 
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the final Classic Maya kings at Tikal. Both the ruling residence in Group 5D 
of the Central Acropolis and the nearby Temple 3 were the focus of termi- 
nation rituals at the end of the Classic period and mark the abandonment 
of the site core. Stela 24, which in AD 810 commemorated the nineteenth 
Katun, was found at the base of Temple 3 paired with Altar 7. The two 
monuments associated with Dark Sun were both purposefully smashed 
and damaged in antiquity (Martin and Grube 2008, 52). This ruler’s resi- 
dence in the Central Acropolis—Court 5D-2—also appears to have been 
targeted for destruction (figure 3.2). Peter Harrison (1999) documented a 
series of terminal deposits restricted to particular areas within the Central 
Acropolis, many of which appear to be blocking passageways that served 
as entrances to the main elite residence, Structure 5D-46, which was also 
strewn with debris. These thick deposits, some measuring 1.8 meters deep, 
contain elite ritual and rare items of wealth (many still useable) and disar- 
ticulated human bone, some of which shows signs of cut marks (Harrison 
1999, 198). Peter Harrison (1999, 198) reports that parts of the same vessel 
were found in the upper and lower levels of the thick deposits. As Suhler 
and Freidel (2003, 144) note, the location, context, and contents of these 
deposits sharply resemble termination deposits found associated with site 
abandonment elsewhere in the Maya lowlands. Although Peter Harrison 
(1999, 194) interprets these deposits as squatters’ refuse, this explanation 
is difficult to support given the nature of these deposits, which suggest a 
single event rather than gradual accumulation. Furthermore, some of these 
terminal deposits are found on the tops of buildings and pyramid summits, 
which are unlikely locations where a squatter might throw his or her trash 
(for further discussion, see Stanton et al. 2008). 


Naranjo 


Relatively close to Tikal, in the Petén, there is additional evidence of de- 
faced monuments found at the site of Naranjo. Stela 32 (figure 3.3) depicts 
the final reigning king of Naranjo, Waxaklajuun Ubaah K’awiil (Martin 
and Grube 2008, 83). The monument shows the targeted mutilation of the 
ruler's body. There is merely an outline of where the body once was, but the 
remainder of the carved portrait is intact. Since the 1970s, Naranjo has been 
ravaged by looters, and many monuments were stolen or damaged in that 
decade. However, the damage on Stela 32 is present on Maler’s (1908) origi- 
nal negative from 1905, and this suggests that the defacement of the ruler’s 
portrait on the monument occurred in antiquity. The stela was found at the 
base of Structure C-9, the largest pyramidal structure at Naranjo, located in 
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Figure 3.3. Front of Stela 32 at Naranjo. Drawing by Ian Graham. © President and Fellows of 
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the Triadic Acropolis in the easternmost part of the site (Tokovinine and 
Fialko 2007, 3). 

Investigations are ongoing at Naranjo, but to my knowledge evidence 
of termination deposits have not yet been reported. However, excavations 
have been primarily focused on recording the extensive looter’s tunnels, 
conserving buildings and monuments, and determining overall site chro- 
nology through deep vertical testing (Tokovinine and Fialko 2007; Fialko 
2009). If termination deposits exist at this site, I would anticipate that they 
are located around Structure C-9 and in and around the palace acropo- 
lis, namely within the royal residence (Structure B-15). In clearing several 
looter's pits in Palace B-15, Fialko (2009, 44-57) did note evidence of col- 
lapsed vault stones and plaster stucco elements, infilling events, and burned 
timbers in precincts 3 and 4 that may point to such events toward the end 
of the Late Classic period. However, this remains speculative until further 
investigation is carried out at the site. 


The Fall of the Classic Maya Kings: Where, When, Who, and Why? 


The vast majority of termination activity presented here coincides with site 
abandonment and typically targets the last reigning king. This is evident 
in the purposeful destruction of his monuments, residential compound, 
and temple buildings. In many cases, the lintels and piers of vaulted struc- 
tures were the focus of destruction. They were torn out, smashed, scattered 
throughout the room, and sometimes physically removed from the build- 
ings. Without the roof support, the undermined buildings ultimately col- 
lapsed. Often thick layers of debris containing unbroken elite items were 
deposited inside these buildings (just prior to their collapse) and along their 
front steps, physically blocking access into them. The strong patterns in the 
archaeological record suggest that the terminal events recorded in table 3.1 
were “ritual” in nature, seemingly based on widely shared and understood 
ideological practices (but see Demarest et al. this volume). In contrast to 
dedicatory events or venerative termination, desecratory termination ac- 
tivities often contain evidence of human remains suggestive of the brutal 
killing of the royal elite family, as in the case of Cancuen (see Demarest et 
al. this volume) or the disentombment of royal ancestors, both suggestive 
of a violent termination of the reigning king and a process of marked insti- 
tutional change in Classic Maya aristocracy (Harrison-Buck et al. 2007, 82). 

The distribution of terminal deposits with evidence of defaced monu- 
ments dating to the end of the Late Classic period is widespread across 
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the Maya lowlands (figure 3.4). Sites with evidence of defaced monuments 
are typically restricted to the larger Classic Maya centers, where emblem 
glyphs and vaulted architecture are found (table 3.1). Smaller Maya sites 
typically lack evidence of carved monuments and vaulted masonry con- 
struction with carved stone lintels, piers, panels, thrones, and stelae. 

Although the list in table 3.1 is certainly not exhaustive, it is noteworthy 
that nearly every one of the major Classic Maya centers whose hieroglyphic 
texts are discussed in Martin and Grube (2008) reveal evidence of termi- 
nation at the end of the Classic period. Only Tonina and Quirigua that 
are discussed in the Martin and Grube volume do not appear in table 3.1. 
In those two cases, I did not have access to published reports of the exca- 
vations to verify termination activity. It is worth noting that Tonina, like 
Ceibal, is one of the few sites where monuments continued to be erected 
after AD 830, while Quirigua shows a similar pattern of decline in the pe- 
riod AD 810-830, based on the cessation of texts. 

Most of the deposits discussed herein date to within a 70-year period, 
from AD 760 to 830, based on a combination of radiocarbon dating, ce- 
ramic chronologies, and the date when the Classic-style epigraphic record 
falls silent. If we use the latter as a gauge, the time frame narrows for most 
sites to a 20-year period (a Maya katun interval) from AD 810 to AD 830. 

The evidence of termination presented here, including defaced monu- 
ments, has been attributed to both local commoner uprisings and Classic 
Maya intersite “status rivalry” warfare among kings that spiraled out of 
control by the mid- to late eighth century (Demarest 2004a, 2006; Demar- 
est et al. this volume; Golden 2003; Golden et al. this volume; Houston, 
Escobedo, Child et al. 2000; Schele and Grube 1995; Schwake and Iannone 
this volume). For example, Houston, Escobedo, Child, and colleagues 
(2000) argue that long-term warfare with Yaxchilan is what finally trig- 
gered the collapse at Piedras Negras that included the ousting of Ruler 7. 
Yet it is clear that this city survived the loss of Ruler 7 until at least AD 810, 
when the now-much-eroded Altar 3 was dedicated at this site (Golden et al. 
this volume; Martin and Grube 2008, 153). It is important that right around 
this same time, Yaxchilan’s epigraphic record also falls silent. It appears to 
have been a victim of the same fate as Piedras Negras (see Golden et al. this 
volume) rather than the perpetrator of the overthrow. At Yaxchilan, elite 
ceremonial space and royal monuments were desecrated at this time. Like 
Piedras Negras and Dos Pilas, simple houses were built on top of the open 
plaza spaces, and royal monuments, including Stela 24, which depicts the 
final king’s father (Itzamnaaj Balam III), were found broken up and buried 
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in the rubble foundations of these intrusive houses. The evidence suggests 
that warfare with Yaxchilan was not the ultimate cause of the downfall of 
Piedras Negras and that another force was at work in the demise of these 
and other Maya centers. For the Pasión, Demarest (2004a, 102, 109) ar- 
gues that status rivalry warfare produced “structural vulnerabilities” for 
the Classic Maya aristocracy. This may have been the case not only in the 
Pasión but also throughout the Maya lowlands, where epigraphic texts 
document rivaling elite centers. Yet the evidence of patterned termination 
deposits, dating to a relatively short period of time and occurring at the 
vast majority of major (and minor) centers across the lowlands, brings into 
question whether localized internecine warfare between rivaling kings is 
what caused the ultimate demise of the Classic Maya kings. If this were 
the case, we would expect the victors of these long-standing rivalries (e.g., 
Yaxchilan, Tikal, Naranjo, Aguateca) to survive longer than the others. Yet 
they all seem to have experienced a similar fate of political disruption and 
collapse, most occurring around the same time. It seems equally unlikely 
that these patterned termination events were the causal remains of random, 
haphazard uprisings indicative of a peasant revolt. The targeted monument 
defacement points to a literate elite group rather than to dispersed com- 
moners or secondary elite. For example, in the case of the monument de- 
facement at Cancuen in the Pasión (noted in Demarest et al. this volume), 
selective facial mutilation targets two secondary nobles—a sajal and an 
ahjkuhuun (Demarest, personal communication, December 2012). 

While these “conquest” events at the end of the Late Classic period in 
many ways resemble the targeted captive taking that was characteristic of 
Classic Maya warfare, they had much more profound repercussions. Unlike 
Classic Maya warfare, cities rarely recovered following the ousting of the 
royal kings (Inomata 2008a, 287). While this type of warfare is not char- 
acteristic of the southern Lowland Maya “star wars” it is often associated 
with other Maya groups to the north, namely the Itza of northern Yucatan 
and the closely related Chontal Maya of the Gulf Coast. Based on his read- 
ing of the ethnohistoric accounts, J. Eric Thompson (1970) made famous 
the “Putun-Itza” hypothesis where he suggested that the Itza from Chichen 
Itza were Chontal-speaking Putun people whose origins were in the Gulf 
lowlands (see also Scholes and Roys 1968, 23-24). Thompson (1970) and 
others argued that these Chontal-speaking Maya warrior-merchants intro- 
duced a series of “non-Classic” features into the southern Maya lowlands 
that resulted in successive waves of so-called Mexicanized Maya influence 
beginning in the mid- to late eighth century and continuing as late as the 
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early tenth century (e.g., Ball and Taschek 1989; Kowalski 1989; Sabloff 
and Willey 1967; Vargas 2001). Among these are fine paste ceramics, such 
as Pabellon Modeled-carved types thought to originate in the Gulf Coast 
(Adams 1973a; Sabloff 1973, 123-124; Thompson 1970, 38-39), although 
more recent sourcing suggests that many were probably produced both 
upstream and downstream along the Usumacinta-Pasión drainage (Bishop 
1994). Other non-Classic features include the so-called Cycle 10 iconogra- 
phy beginning around AD 810-830 and continuing through AD 889-909, 
which displays a distinctive iconographic style associated with the Gulf 
Coast and Chichén Itza, such as paneled scenes with multiple individuals 
rather than a single paramount elite and images of “Mexican” deities such 
as Ehecatl, the wind god (e.g., Stela 9 at Ceibal; Chase 1985; Graham 1973; 
Kowalski 1989; Proskouriakoff 1950; Sabloff 1973; Thompson 1970, 41-42). 
The introduction of new “Mexican” calendars using squared day glyphs 
are evident on these Cycle 10 monuments and are thought to originate in 
the Gulf Coast (Rice 2004, 238). In addition, non-Classic styles of archi- 
tecture including colonnaded and round structures have been linked with 
the Chontal-Itza of the Gulf Coast and Chichén Itza (Andres 2009; Chase 
and Chase 1982; Harrison-Buck 2012a, 113; Harrison-Buck and McAnany 
2013; Kowalski et al. 1994, 8; Pollock 1936). Examples of Terminal Classic 
circular shrine architecture have been found at the Chontal site of El Tigre 
on the Rio Candelaria (Vargas 2001) and in Quintana Roo at sites such as 
Becan, Margarita, Lagartera, Uomuul, Dzibanché, and Yookop (Harrison 
1979; Harrison, 1981, 281; Nalda 2005, Fig. 15.3; Shaw 2005, 151; Villamil and 
Sherman 2005, Figs. 13.2 and 13.4); at a few sites in Petén such as Nakum 
(Zratka and Hermes 2012); and at numerous sites in the Chetumal Bay area 
and farther south in Belize (Chase and Chase 1982; Guderjan and Hanratty, 
this volume; Harrison-Buck 2007, 2012b). Additionally, examples of circu- 
lar architecture with Terminal Classic components are found in northern 
Yucatan at Uxmal (Kowalski et al. 1994), Yaxuna, and at the Itza capital of 
Chichén Itza, the location of the famous round Caracol shrine (Ruppert 
1935; see also Harrison-Buck 2007, 2012b). 


A Chontal-Itza Incursion in the Southern Maya Lowlands? 
Reevaluating the Model 


The nature of the “Mexicanized Maya” influence stemming from the Gulf 
Coast and northern Yucatan is debated among scholars. Various models of 
Chontal-Itza incursions from the Gulf Coast and northern Yucatan have 
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been proposed (Ball and Taschek 1989; Chase 1985; Harrison-Buck 2007; 
Harrison-Buck and McAnany 2013; Kowalski 1989; Sabloff and Willey 1967; 
Thompson 1970). To explain the depopulation in the ninth-century Termi- 
nal Classic period, George Cowgill (1964) proposed a “Mexican” invasion 
whereby southern lowland populations were forcibly resettled in northern 
Yucatan closer to Chichén Itza. He suggested that some populations re- 
mained in the southern lowlands but that many others were forced into 
slavery. The Chontal-Itza were known for their slave trade, according to 
the ethnohistoric accounts (Scholes and Roys 1968, 29-30; Thompson 1970, 
151). One of the biggest problems scholars had with Cowgill's theory was 
the timing of Chichén Itzá's florescence (Rice 2007, 148). For a long time, 
this site was thought to date largely to the Postclassic, reaching its apex later 
in the tenth century AD. However, a revised chronology for the northern 
lowlands now suggests greater overlap between the collapse of southern 
lowland cities and the rise of Chichén Itzá in the ninth century, making 
Cowgill's (1964) theory perhaps more plausible. Population increases dur- 
ing the transition from the Late to the Terminal Classic have been docu- 
mented not only in the northern lowlands but also in other “peripheral” 
regions of the Maya area, including the Gulf lowlands of Mexico and the 
eastern Maya lowlands of Belize. Despite the revised chronology for Chi- 
chén Itzá, the notion of a Chontal-Itza invasion of the southern lowlands 
has largely fallen out of favor among scholars (Kristan-Graham and Kow- 
alski 2007, 34-36; Tourtellot and Gonzalez 2004; but see Kepecs 2007). 
Thompsons (1970) suggestion of a Chontal invasion of Chichén Itzá in AD 
918 is no longer tenable based on the available data, but the potential im- 
pact of Chontal-Itza migrations into the southern lowlands is still worth 
considering (see Cohodas 1989). 

While the role the Chontal-Itza played in the Classic Maya “collapse” 
is far from clear, most scholars agree that the influx of non-Classic fea- 
tures in the southern lowlands was due to a gradual, outward movement of 
“Mexicanized-Maya” groups from the Chontalpa region during the eighth 
and ninth centuries (Kristan-Graham and Kowalski 2007, 35). The icono- 
graphic and epigraphic evidence suggests that if Chontal-Itza peoples were 
responsible for changes in warfare and for the demise of the Classic Maya 
centers, such an incursion did not happen overnight. The overthrow events 
documented at Palenque and Dos Pilas in the mid- to late eighth century 
may offer supporting evidence for earlier intrusions down the Usumacinta. 
This theory has been posited by a number of scholars. Jeremy Sabloff (1973, 
123-124), for instance, noted that at Ceibal the first monuments in Group A 
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that show influence from the Gulf lowlands date to AD 790. He and others 
have suggested that changes including population increase and a reduc- 
tion of polychrome pottery at sites such as Ceibal and Altar de Sacrificios 
may have begun as early as AD 771 (Adams 1973a). Tatiana Proskouria- 
koff (1950) also noted numerous non-Classic features in the iconography 
at Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras as early as the mid-eighth century (see 
also Stone 1989). In the Usumacinta, there is evidence of a “Mexicanized” 
calendar as early as AD 767 that use squared cartouches, which likely origi- 
nated from the Gulf Coast region (Rice 2004, 238). A Gulf Coast influence 
also is noted early on at Palenque farther downstream on the Usumacinta. 
Here, connections with the Chontal center of Comalcalco are seen in the 
eighth century and continue through AD 814, when the latest reference to 
Palenque is found on a clay brick at Comalcalco (Martin and Grube 2008, 
175; see also Marken and Straight 2007, 292-294; Straight 2007, 181). Sabloff 
(1973, 124-125) notes that by AD 830 the changes first seen in the late eighth 
century were in full effect and may signal the control of Ceibal and the 
wider Usumacinta-Pasion Valley by “intruders” stemming from the Gulf 
Coast. If Sabloff is correct, earlier waves of Chontal-Itza warrior-merchants 
were responsible for raiding and overthrowing royal Maya centers in the 
period between AD 771-830, followed by a postconquest (AD 810-830) 
influx of Itza nobility who occupied places such as Ceibal and introduced 
non-Classic features characteristic of the ninth century, such as circular 
shrines, Pachuca Green obsidian, Pabellon Modeled-carved ceramics, and 
other imitation fine wares. 

While sometimes found in termination contexts, higher frequencies of 
fine paste ceramics have been found in so-called postconquest occupations 
at sites such as Ceibal and Punta de Chimino (Foias 1996; Palka 1997; Sa- 
bloff 1973, 1975). Sites such as Aquateca and Dos Pilas with termination 
deposits but minimal Terminal Classic construction have yielded very few 
of these ninth-century diagnostics (Inomata 2008a, 281). Non-Classic traits 
generally appear to be restricted to a set of ritual objects, special-purpose 
pottery, ceremonial architecture, and specific iconographic motifs. More- 
over, there is a general lack of significant changes in basic household ce- 
ramic assemblages in the southern Maya lowlands (Foias and Bishop 1997; 
Ringle et al. 1998, 215-216). Rather than a single, wholesale population re- 
placement, it might be more productive to view these non-Classic features 
as the result of trading diasporas of elite warrior-merchants, particularly 
given what we know of the mercantile preoccupation of the Chontal-Itza 
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(Harrison-Buck et al. 2013; Ball and Taschek 1989; Kowalski 1989; Scholes 
and Roys 1968; Thompson 1970). 

In trading diasporas, “some portion of one culture’s people—usually 
merchants—settled as immigrants among a foreign population” (Cusick 
1998, 4). Also defined as “circular” migrations, trading diasporas involve 
small-scale “regular population movements with an intention to return” 
and are often used to describe trading voyages and religious pilgrimages 
(Knapp 2008, 49). If trading diasporas occurred, Chontal-Itza groups may 
have entered places such as the Usumacinta-Pasión drainage, Petén, and/ 
or the Motagua River valley and become permanent or semi-permanent 
elite resident merchants, but they likely would have retained strong ties 
with their homeland (the Chontalpa and northern Yucatan). These pro- 
fessional, long-distance traveling merchants may have resembled the later 
Aztec pochteca, the special guild of warrior-merchants who ventured into 
enemy territory on behalf of the nobility. The pochteca often also served as 
spies for the state, and the trade these warrior-merchants conducted was a 
precursor to military conquest. For the Chontal-Itza, initial incursions in 
the mid- to late eighth century to places such as the Usumacinta-Pasión 
region may have involved both mercantile business for the Itza nobility 
and a mercenary component that involved subsequent military conquest, 
perhaps aimed at securing resources such as obsidian, jade, and slaves, as 
Cowgill (1964) suggests. If this was the case, it was not until ca. AD 830-889 
that they gained their strongest foothold in this “enemy” territory, as this 
is when we see the most widespread distribution of non-Classic features 
and the sharpest decline of Maya population levels in the southern Maya 
lowlands. 


Discussion 


The phenomena documented across a broad area of the Maya lowlands at 
the end of the Classic period align well with Tainter’s (1988, 2000) defini- 
tion of “collapse? in which a steady decline of political, social, and eco- 
nomic systems occurred over just a few generations (cited in Dunning et 
al. 2012, 3652). There has been seemingly endless discussion of the various 
problems that may have contributed to the decline of the Classic Maya 
kingdoms (e.g., Demarest et al. 2004; Demarest 2006, 154-157; Iannone et 
al. this volume). In their attempts to explain the demise of Classic Maya 
aristocracy, most scholars agree that no single causal factor can explain the 
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cultural and temporal variability of the “collapse” (Aimers 2007; Aimers 
2012). While there seems to be little doubt that drought played an impor- 
tant role, scholars argue that multiple variables were likely at work, includ- 
ing ineffectual kingship and bankrupted state finance (Iannone et al. this 
volume; McAnany 2010, 302-303; McAnany and Gallareta Negrón 2010, 
159). Yet very few speculate about who was actually responsible for oust- 
ing these ineffective kings, aside from vague references to “other politi- 
cal players” and “dissatisfied subjects.” If Maya rulers in the Classic period 
were held responsible for their conduct and interrogated and publically 
sacrificed for “for failure of ritual knowledge,” as some suggest (Freidel and 
Shaw 2000, 277, as quoted in Iannone et al. this volume), then in my mind 
the next question is who was doing the interrogating and killing of these 
royal individuals? 

I suggest that it may have been the Itza nobility who were doing the 
interrogating. The Maya Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel indicate that 
the Itza head chief tested local lords on their mastery of the esoteric ritual 
knowledge that was deemed necessary to rule, interrogating them in their 
ritual “Language of Zuyua” (Edmonson 1986; Roys 1967). Elsewhere I ar- 
gue that the segment of the Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel that men- 
tions this formal interrogation, sometimes called the questionnaire (Roys 
1967, 137), may date to as early as the transition from the Classic to the 
Postclassic, ca. AD 700-950 (Harrison-Buck 2014). Roys (1967, 91-92) de- 
tails the violent removal and killing of local lords who failed the question- 
naire and offers the following translation from the Book of Chilam Balam 
of Chumayel: 


If [the words] are not understood by the chiefs of the towns, ill- 
omened is the star adorning the night. Frightful is its house. Sad is 
the havoc in the courtyards of the nobles. Those who die are those 
who do not understand; those who live will understand it... 


The pattern of terminal deposits at the end of the Late Classic period, which 
involved the targeted removal of the king, defacement of his monuments, 
and destruction of his royal elite compound, is intriguing when viewed in 
light of the questionnaire. Conceivably, the “havoc in the courtyards of the 
nobles” found archaeologically at sites across the southern Maya lowlands 
may be the remains of local rulers who did not pass the test of the Itza 
head chief and who failed to inherit positions of leadership in the midst of 
rising Yucatec Maya aristocracy during the transition from the Late to the 
Terminal Classic. Additional passages in the Books of Chilam Balam “tie 
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the greed, immorality, profanity, and ritual ignorance of rulers to drought, 
pestilence, and famine” (Freidel and Shaw 2000, 277). Notably, ostentatious 
displays of royal wealth and long-term drought conditions both reached 
their peak in the southern lowlands around the end of the Classic period, 
suggesting the possibility that Itza incursions may have been concerned 
with securing both a moral and political economy. 


Concluding Thoughts 


Further testing is needed to determine whether Chontal-Itza groups were 
responsible for the fall of the Classic Maya kings or whether they simply 
took advantage of a power vacuum created by other forces. In either case, 
the presence of widespread termination rituals and the influx of non-Clas- 
sic traits point to new kinds of warfare practices, substantial shifts in the 
economic organization, and dramatic changes in the political landscape. 
The strength of the trading diaspora model is that it considers multiple 
variables, such as local and long-distance trade, migration, and develop- 
ments at multiple scales of interaction (at both local and regional levels). 
While the evidence suggests that new ideas and people moved into the 
southern Maya lowlands during the Terminal Classic period, some Classic 
traditions clearly persevere. These groups shared the belief that monuments 
were active agents that interacted with other actors, both human and non- 
human. In ancient times, both monuments and the heads of royal person- 
ages were “wrapped” with cloth as a form of soul protection. Stuart (1996), 
who deciphered the kal glyph as “to fasten” or “enclose,” references hiero- 
glyphic passages that use this term in the context of “fastening” or “wrap- 
ping” cloth on the heads of royal personages at accession ceremonies and 
also in the context of “binding stone” monuments (the kaltuun ritual). As 
the “essential identity” of a person, the head houses the animating essences 
of the soul and must be protected from soul loss (Duncan and Hofling 
2011, 203; Houston et al. 2006, 61-72). Stuart (1996, 157) argues that “bind- 
ing” and “wrapping” monuments and rulers (with cloth headbands) had a 
shared intent: “to contain some sacred essence held within” (see Houston et 
al. 2006, 61-62, 81-89 for further discussion). Notably, Plank (2004, 46) ob- 
served that the kal glyph for “binding” and “wrapping” also frequently ap- 
pears on lintels over the doorways of elite residences, specifically at the sites 
of Chichén Itzá and Xkalumkin. Duncan and Hofling (2011, 205) argue that 
stone lintels served as the “door's roof” and like the roof of house structures 
was equivalent to the human head and needed protection from soul loss 
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(Duncan and Hofling 2011, 204-205; Vogt 1998, 21-27). This might explain 
why lintels supported by piers (particularly those carved with royal por- 
traits) were targets of purposeful destruction and were toppled, smashed, 
and in some cases physically removed from the royal buildings at sites such 
as Piedras Negras, Palenque, and Copan. 

Both doorways and monuments appear to have been important thresh- 
olds where human and nonhuman agents came into contact and housed 
a vital essence that needed protection and was vulnerable to soul loss if 
damaged. Some ritual behavior, such as bloodletting, was “soul-connect- 
ing” and lent objects “a certain animate and precious quality” (Stuart 1998, 
396), while other rituals, such as monument defacement and the toppling 
of roof structures, may have served to displace the soul and kill the ani- 
mate co-essence within. Monuments were among the many receptacles 
for the kings soul parts, and these “kings of stone” were no doubt viewed 
as powerful agents who perhaps were dangerous if left standing following 
an enemy conquest. The same may be said for their masonry palaces and 
temples, which were perhaps targeted for destruction because they held 
powerful soul parts of the king. The purposeful destruction of the ruler's 
monuments and his ancestral houses or lineages was necessary so that unfit 
rulers “[could not] be born to rule again” (Mock 1998b, 119). The archaeo- 
logical patterns of termination activity support Vogt’s (1969, 371) observa- 
tion that the most important interactions for the Maya were not between 
humans or between humans and objects but between the soul parts housed 
in these receptacle-bodies who interacted at important interstices. In Clas- 
sic times, monuments and royal palace and temple contexts were among 
such liminal thresholds, where other-than-human persons battled it out at 
the end of the Classic period. 


Concepts of Legitimacy 
and Social Dynamics 


Termination Ritual and the Last King 
of Aguateca, Guatemala 


TAKESHI INOMATA 


In the introduction chapter of this volume, Iannone and colleagues ad- 
vocate a focus on the cross-cultural comparison of divine rulership for a 
better understanding of Classic Maya politics. I strongly agree with them 
about the importance of this approach in general. Elsewhere I have sug- 
gested that the concept of divine kingship can be successfully applied to 
the Classic Maya case (Inomata 2001, 2006a, 2008b). My underlying view is 
that analyzing Maya rulers in this perspective would allow us to move away 
from the overly functionalist explanation of Maya politics, which attributes 
a strong managerial role to rulers as individuals or the ruling elite as a 
group and characterizes them as the main movers of political processes, 
resembling political players in modern Western societies. The perspective 
would help us pay closer attention to the symbolic aspect of rulership and 
the royal court, which may have been as much caught in the constraints 
of historical traditions as their subjects. As Iannone (chapter 2) notes, the 
symbolic representation of the ruler as an embodiment of the polity does 
not necessarily equate with the ruler’s supreme power. The ruler may not 
have much say in the day-to-day management of the polity, which may be 
run largely by the officials, and the ruler’s authority may be challenged by 
those elites. Iannone’s excellent review of relevant cases from around the 
world advances this line of study substantially. 

A more specific question that Iannone and colleagues ask (chapter 1) is 
whether this model is applicable to the explanation of what happened at the 
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end of the Classic period. With regard to this specific issue, I am skeptical 
about the utility of the divine rulership model. We need to be aware of the 
limitations and weaknesses of this theory as addressed by Iannone et al. In 
their recent review of political anthropological theory, Hansen and Step- 
putat (2006, 298) note that the study of divine kingship, which followed 
the tradition of Frazer (1993 [1922]) and Hocart (1936) and culminated in 
the work of Evans-Pritchard and Fortes (1940), among others, was largely 
ahistorical and ultimately advanced a Durkheimian view of political au- 
thority because it was grounded in the idea of a collectively shared will. 
Because of these shortcomings, according to Hansen and Stepputat, this 
substantial body of work on kingship has contributed little to later studies 
of postcolonial and modern states. More important for our purpose, the 
ahistorical and Durkheimian nature of this tradition offers little utility in 
explaining changes in the system of divine kingship itself. The significant 
social transformation that occurred at the end of the Classic period pres- 
ents such a challenge. 

A related issue is the concept of legitimacy, which Iannone and col- 
leagues also address in their chapter. Archaeologists often use the concept 
of legitimacy, explicitly or implicitly, following the original formulation de- 
veloped by Weber. In my view, however, the uncritical adaption of Weber’s 
concept leads to unrealistic or inappropriate understandings of premodern 
societies. Common archaeological narratives go like this: when a state or 
polity remains stable, it retains its legitimacy, and when it declines, its legit- 
imacy is lost. In other words, the legitimacy of the king is challenged at the 
time of crisis. However, we need to question monolithic, one-dimensional 
views of legitimacy, following the intense critique and evaluation of Weber's 
theory raised in political philosophy, political science, and sociology. Vari- 
ous critics have noted that the fundamental problem of Weber’s conceptu- 
alization derives from his formulation of legitimacy as people's belief: the 
regime is legitimate when the subjects express their belief in its legitimacy 
(Beetham 1991; Friedrich 1963, 186; Malešević 2002; Pitkin 1972, 280-286). 
Blau (1963), Schaar (1970), Grafstein (1981), and others have argued that in 
this conceptualization legitimacy is equated with acquiescence: as long as 
the regime remains stable and people do not express dissent, it is consid- 
ered legitimate, although in reality people may covertly disapprove of the 
regime. This is a circular argument. 

As alternatives to Weber’s formulation, various scholars have proposed 
that legitimacy needs to be examined on the basis of normative mea- 
sures, including the correctness and fairness of procedures (Beetham 1991; 
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Grafstein 1981; Schaar 1970). In a particularly influential work, Habermas 
(1975, 97-102) has suggested that Weber's conceptualization presents ethi- 
cal and moral problems and that the study of legitimacy needs to question 
people's beliefs. The fundamental problem of Weber's conceptualization of 
legitimacy is that it affords little explanatory potential for social change. 
Various archaeologists still appear to assume implicitly or explicitly that 
social change ultimately derives from deterioration in material conditions 
and that the failure of legitimacy and associated ideologies is an end result 
of environmental or economic calamities. Habermas's central argument, 
however, is that we need to explore the possibility of social change emerg- 
ing from the negotiation of ideologies. In his view, a legitimation crisis does 
not necessarily arise from factors external to society but is an endemic state 
to which modern states are subjected because of their internal processes. 
I should also add that it is not clear how applicable Habermas’s notion of 
legitimation crisis, which was developed specifically for modern societies, 
is to the explanation of social dynamics in premodern contexts. In my view, 
the use of his concept as an explanatory model for the collapse of premod- 
ern states is a misapplication. If we are to gain inspiration from Habermas's 
work, we should focus on the reflexive aspect of his philosophy to criti- 
cally evaluate researchers’ conceptualizations. In other words, we need to 
problematize the notion of legitimacy by examining not only the time of 
political turmoil but also that of apparent stability of the regimes. 

The problems related to applying Weber’s version of legitimacy to ar- 
chaeological contexts should be obvious. When written records are not 
available, archaeologists cannot directly access people's beliefs, and we 
should not simply equate the state of a polity or people’s behavior, as es- 
timated from the archaeological records, with common beliefs in legiti- 
macy. Particularly suggestive in this regard is Scott’s (1990) discussion of 
discrepancies between publicly visible behavior of conformity and internal 
or covert resistance waged by subjects. He contends that although in the 
public domains non-elites typically follow the “public transcripts” that con- 
form to elites’ views, they often express their “hidden transcripts” behind 
the scenes, demonstrating dissent with the authorities. Thus, legitimacy is 
not necessarily monolithic and coherent. It follows that a legitimation crisis 
may exist at the time of apparent political stability. We need to examine the 
multilayered, fragmentary, and inconsistent nature of legitimacy (Beetham 
1991). 

In examining multiple layers of legitimacy, we need to pay attention to 
the following points. First, we need to distinguish between the relevant 
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conceptualizations regarding individual kings and the conceptualization 
about the entire political regime, including divine rulership. Discussion 
by some archaeologists may focus largely on the legitimacy of individ- 
ual rulers. In my view, however, the central question, particularly in the 
study of social change at the end of the Classic Maya period, should be 
that of the overall regime. A divine king may be killed when his health 
or sexual potency declines. In this case, the king may be viewed unfit to 
rule, but the resulting regicide may not mean that the broader political 
regime is considered illegitimate. Acts of regicide are rooted in the very 
notion of divine rulership and serve to maintain the political system tied 
to this ideology. As Taylor (this volume) notes, the individual fortunes of 
specific kings may be ephemeral, but the ideology of sacred kingship can 
be more resistant to change. Second, the recognition of multiple layers of 
legitimacy implies that complex processes of negotiation exist. Instead of 
treating legitimacy as a monolithic entity, we need to ask what aspects of 
legitimacy may have been challenged at the end of Classic period and what 
aspects may have persisted by situating such changes against the dynamics 
of political negotiations during the time of seeming stability. It should be 
clear that most critics of Weber’s conceptualization are not throwing away 
the concept of legitimacy altogether. Neither do they deny the presence of 
dominant forms of discourse and representation. Instead, they compel us 
to pay closer attention to how dominant discourses and public transcripts 
interact with subjugated discourses and hidden transcripts. 


Historical Settings 


I examine the nature of Maya rulership and the dynamics of its legitimacy 
through the analysis of termination ritual remains and other evidence of 
destruction at Aguateca. Evidence of termination rituals associated with 
settlement abandonment or military conflicts is now well demonstrated at 
various Maya sites (Freidel et al. 1998; Suhler and Freidel 2003). Typically, 
large buildings such as royal palaces and pyramidal temples were inten- 
tionally destroyed or burned, and in many cases numerous broken objects 
were deposited. The detailed analysis of such symbolic acts should provide 
important information about the nature of social relations, prevailing ide- 
ologies, and political strategies. Investigations at the Classic Maya center of 
Aguateca, Guatemala, provide a significant data set in this regard (figure 
1.1). Following a military defeat at the end of the Late Classic period, large- 
scale termination rituals were conducted in the royal palace complex and 
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in the main ceremonial plaza. Destructions were selective, focusing on the 
buildings tied to the last ruler of this center. This pattern probably reflects 
the importance of a ruler as an embodiment of communal identities and 
political power for both the community members and their antagonists. 

Aguateca, located in the southwestern lowlands, was a subject of inten- 
sive archaeological investigations from 1990 through 2005. Various publi- 
cations (Inomata and Triadan 2010, 2014; Inomata et al. 2001; Inomata et 
al. 2002; Inomata 2003) have reported the results of the initial mapping 
and excavations as part of the Petexbatun Regional Archaeological Proj- 
ect from 1990 through 1993 and of the large-scale excavations of the royal 
palace group and the adjacent elite residential area that were conducted as 
the Aguateca Archaeological Project First Phase. Here I summarize these 
data and discuss the results of excavations in the Main Plaza carried out as 
part of the Aguateca Restoration Project and the Aguateca Archaeological 
Project Second Phase from 2002 through 2005 (Inomata et al. 2009). 

The primary focus of this chapter is the epicenter of Aguateca, which 
includes the royal Palace Group complex; the elite residential area along 
the Causeway south of the Palace Group; and the Main Plaza, which was 
most likely the primary stage for communal ceremonies (figure 4.1). To 
the south of the Main Plaza, outside the epicenter, an area in the middle 
of the steep escarpment that we called the Barranca Escondida was used 
for the placement of stelae and ritual activities. Our initial investigations 
demonstrated that the elite residential area was burned during an enemy 
attack that probably dates to around AD 810. These buildings contained 
numerous complete and reconstructible artifacts, ranging from such utili- 
tarian items as storage jars, cooking vessels, and grinding stones to precious 
objects such as jade ornaments, elaborate polychrome vessels, and shell and 
bone ornaments carved with glyphic texts. Prior to this event, the residents 
of Aguateca probably felt the increasing threat of an outside attack. 

The dynasty of this center appears to have suffered a military defeat in 
AD 761 (Houston 1993; Martin and Grube 2008). The royal family and 
the elite left their primary capital of Dos Pilas and moved to the second- 
ary capital of Aguateca, which was in a more naturally defensible loca- 
tion. The last ruler, Tahn Te’ K'inich, tried to regain the former glory of the 
dynasty through a series of military campaigns and the erection of large 
stelae. However, the political situation surrounding Aguateca continued to 
deteriorate. The residents of Aguateca suspended the ambitious construc- 
tion of a pyramidal temple, L8-8, on the western side of the Main Plaza 
and began to build a series of concentric defensive walls to protect the 
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Figure 4.1. Map of the Aguateca epicenter. 


center. The ruler and his family appear to have evacuated the center, nearly 
emptying the Palace Group and placing select royal possessions in a sealed 
storage room of this complex. The attack of the enemy came quickly. The 
remaining elite did not have time to carry away their possessions. The areas 
outside the epicenter were not burned, and inhabitants were able to empty 
their residences when the center was completely deserted soon after the 
attack. 
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Termination Deposits at Aguateca 


Before the complete abandonment of the center, the victorious enemies 
appear to have conducted termination rituals in the royal palace complex 
and in the Main Plaza. The excavations of Structures M7-22 and M7-32, the 
main royal residences of the Palace Group, revealed clear evidence of such 
symbolic acts. The enemies probably found most rooms empty, but they 
opened the sealed storage room (the easternmost room of Structure M7- 
22) and intentionally broke some stored objects, scattering their fragments 
in the area in front of the room. During the termination ritual, the enemies 
deposited numerous broken objects around Structure M7-22, in the front 
room, in part of the central throne room of Structure M7-32, and in the 
areas on the sides of the building. In the central room of Structure M7- 
32, the capstone of the niche in the side wing of the throne was removed 
and part of the throne surface was damaged. Broken objects were thrown 
in the exposed niche and on the damaged part of the throne. Excavators 
found thin layers of white soil, possibly of limestone origin, which appear 
similar to the marl layers reported from some termination ritual deposits 
at other sites (Freidel 1986; Freidel and Schele 1989). These buildings and 
the associated deposits of artifacts were severely burned. The thick plaster 
layers in the sealed storage room turned gray and crumbled in many parts, 
suggesting that they were exposed to heat of 700 to 800°C (see Birbhushan 
et al. 1996). Participants in the ritual probably deposited a large amount 
of organic fuels in and around the buildings to make this substantial fire 
(Inomata 2014). 

All major buildings around the Main Plaza have been at least partially 
excavated, and the results allow us to evaluate different treatments of these 
buildings at the time of abandonment. Structure L8-8, an unfinished tem- 
ple, does not appear to have been subjected to ritual destruction. Structures 
L8-4, L8-5, and L8-11 were nearly completely excavated, but the excava- 
tors did not find unequivocal evidence of termination rituals (Valdés et al. 
1999). The clearest evidence of termination rituals was found at Structures 
L8-6 and L8-7 (Ponciano et al. 2009). Some portions of their cut stones 
were dismantled and a large quantity of broken objects was deposited over 
and in front of them. From stratigraphic evidence alone it is impossible to 
determine the exact timing of the rituals; whether they were carried out 
by the residents of Aguateca before the center was attacked by the enemies 
or whether they were perpetrated by the victorious enemies after their 
successful attack on Aguateca is uncertain. Although we should continue 
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to evaluate various possibilities, circumstantial evidence favors the latter 
interpretation. 

Prior to the attack by enemies, the remaining elites of Aguateca, though 
feeling the threat of an imminent attack, were trying to maintain the tradi- 
tional courtly culture with activities such as refurbishing royal headdresses 
and guarding ornaments carved with the ruler’s name and the Aguateca 
emblem glyph. It is unlikely that the residents of Aguateca destroyed those 
temples. I should also note that important monumental buildings may have 
continued to receive ritual visits that resulted in an accumulation of dense 
deposits over a period of time (Navarro-Farr 2009; Navarro-Farr and Ar- 
royave Prera 2014). This, however, was probably not the case at Aguateca, as 
various lines of evidence suggest that Aguateca was completely abandoned 
soon after the final attack (Inomata 2003; Inomata et al. 2004). The dense 
deposits at Structures L8-6 and L8-7 and those in the Palace Group were 
most likely placed immediately after the attack by the invading enemies. 

Excavations at the base of Structure L8-6 revealed a dense deposit of 
broken artifacts similar to those found in the Palace Group (figure 4.2). 
In front of the stairway, the dense deposit was placed directly on the plaza 
floor, but in the area south of the stairway a layer of yellowish sandy soils 
was found between the plaza floor and the artifact deposit. This layer, which 
accumulated against the retaining walls of the pyramid and was up to sixty 
centimeters thick, did not contain artifacts or large pieces of cut limestone 
blocks. The origin of this soil presents a vexing problem. One possibility is 
that some of the cut blocks that covered the stairways and retaining walls 
were removed prior to the deposition of broken artifacts and that the yel- 
low soil accumulated in this area during the process of dismantling or is 
attributable to subsequent erosion. The yellow soil appear to be identical to 
the material in construction fills found immediately behind veneer stones. 
In the excavation of the stairway, two courses of steps were found in situ, 
but blocks of the upper steps were absent, and both over the stairway and 
in the area south of it the number of cut blocks in the collapse layer was 
relatively small, supporting the interpretation that some portion of blocks 
was removed. Another possibility is that the enemies brought the yellow 
soil from other locations as part of the termination ritual. If so, this mate- 
rial may be comparable in function to the white powdery materials found 
in the Palace Group and the marls identified in termination rituals at other 
sites. 

The deposits of artifacts found in front of Structure L8-7 were not as 
dense as those of Structure L8-6, but they still contained a considerable 
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Figure 4.2. Dense deposit of artifacts found south of the stairway of Structure L8-6. 


quantity of broken objects. Unique features found during the excavation of 
this building included piles of irregular stones placed over and in front of 
the stairway. Underneath the stone pile found over the stairway excavators 
was a dense deposit of broken objects placed on the plaza floor directly in 
front of the stairway. We also noticed that in the area to the east of the pile 
the second and higher steps of the stairway had been removed, whereas the 
first step remained in its original position (figure 4.3). These observations 
suggest the following sequence of events. The invading enemies deposited 
numerous broken objects over and in front of the stairway during a termi- 
nation ritual for this building. They then removed cut blocks in the eastern 
part of the wide stairway and piled irregular fill stones removed during this 
process in the central part of the stairway. However, they left intact blocks 
of the first step of the stairway that were embedded in the plaza floor. In ad- 
dition, blocks covered by the piles of irregular stones were left untouched. 
It is not clear where they took the removed blocks. 

Examining the specific contents of these deposits helps us understand 
their nature. Table 4.1 compares the quantities of ceramic types found in the 
deposits associated with the Palace Group, the Causeway area, Structures 
L8-6 and L8-7, and the Barranca Escondida. As to the deposits found in 
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Figure 4.3. Stairway of Structure L8-7 after removing the pile of stones viewed from the 


west. Note that in the eastern portion, the second and higher steps have been disman- 
tled. A pile of irregular stones was placed over the preserved step, where a tree root is 
visible. 


the Palace Group, they have close similarities to those found in the Cause- 
way area. A large part of the Causeway area materials consist of complete 
and reconstructible vessels left in residences and associated buildings, thus 
representing common domestic assemblages, whereas those of the Palace 
Group derived substantially from the dense termination deposits. The 
close similarities between the materials from these areas accord with the 
hypothesis that domestic refuse materials were transported and deposited 
in the Palace Group during the termination rituals. In both areas the ratios 
of Encanto Striated, which mostly served as storage jars, are highest, and 
those of Pedregal Modeled, which were almost exclusively used as censors, 
are low. Those assemblages also show similar quantities of other common 
domestic types: Tinaja Red and Pantano Impressed, which were predomi- 
nantly liquid-containing jars; Subin Red and Chaquiste Impressed bowls 
used for cooking and storage; and Saxche-Palmar Polychrome and other 
Petén Gloss types, largely representing serving vessels. 
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Table 4.1. Frequencies of ceramic sherds found in different areas of Aguateca 


Barranca 
Palace Group Causeway Area Escondida  L8-6 L8-7 
Freq % Freq % Freq % Freq % Freq % 
Uaxactun Unslipped 
Ware 


Cambio Unslipped 400 0.8 1,471 1.6 8 0.5 11 0.1 0 0.0 
Encanto Striated 25,080 48.0 35,388 37.3 17 1.0 3,722 39.0 1,615 39.0 


Pedregal Modeled 0 0.0 10 0.0 145 8.5 0 0.0 1 0.0 
Other Uaxactun 4,564 8.7 9,983 10.5 199 11.7 1,131 119 289 7.0 
Unslipped types 


Petén Gloss Ware 
Tinaja and Pantano 9,389 18.0 24,686 26.0 312 18.3 1,956 20.5 995 24.0 
Subin and Chaquiste 8,346 16.0 10,289 10.9 124 73 2,154 22.6 919 22.2 


Saxche-Palmar 2,866 5.5 8,090 8.5 336 19.7 344 3.6 244 5.9 
Polychrome 

Other Petén Gloss 633 1.2 2,055 2.2 552 32.4 69 0.7 27 0.7 
types 
Other ware 983 19 2,807 3.0 10 0.6 150 1.6 48 1.2 
Total identified 52,261 100 94,779 100 1,703 100 9,5537 100 4,138 100 
Eroded/Undetermined 45,627 2,4708 1,785 3,008 1,844 
Total 97,888 11,9487 3,488 22,082 10,120 


The main difference between the assemblages of the two areas is that a 
substantial portion of the ceramics from the Causeway area consisted of 
complete or reconstructible vessels, whereas most materials from the Palace 
Group could not be refitted. This observation adds further support to the 
view that a large portion of the Palace Group materials consist of second- 
ary deposits taken from middens. The somewhat lower ratios of Tinaja and 
Pantano jars and Saxche-Palmar and other Petén Gloss serving vessels in 
the Palace Group assemblage suggest that these materials derived primar- 
ily from middens associated with food-preparation areas, whereas those of 
the Causeway area were found in residences, thus representing the vessel 
composition of food-consumption areas. Other objects found in the Palace 
Group deposits include numerous chert and obsidian tools, fragments of 
grinding stones, and animal bones that were probably transported from 
middens along with broken ceramics. These deposits, however, also con- 
tained items uncharacteristic of domestic middens, such as human skeletal 
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remains and a substantial number of greenstone and shell ornaments. The 
deposition of such precious items during termination rituals is reported 
from other sites (Garber 1983), and in the Palace Group of Aguateca these 
items were probably added to the transported midden materials as part of 
the ritual. 

The compositions of ceramics from Structures L8-6 and L8-7 are similar 
to those found in the Palace Group and in the Causeway area, indicating 
that these materials, like those of the Palace Group, originated from domes- 
tic middens. In this regard, the clear difference from the materials found 
in the Barranca Escondida is suggestive. The Barranca Escondida is a ritual 
location marked by stelae and a probable shrine that does not have com- 
mon domestic structures (Inomata and Eberl 2010). The assemblage found 
there is characterized by the markedly low ratios of typical domestic types 
of Encanto Striated, Subin Red, and Chaquiste Impressed and by the high 
percentage of Pedregal Modeled censors and other possible ritual items. 
The pyramidal structures L8-6 and L8-7, which are associated with stelae, 
most likely served as temples, and we might expect that their original ar- 
tifact assemblages would be characterized by an abundance of ritual items 
like those from the Barranca Escondida. The predominance of domestic 
objects on and around Structures L8-6 and L8-7, however, suggests that 
these deposits did not result from the original use of the buildings but are 
secondary (that is, transposed) deposits placed during a termination ritual. 
I should add that there are some differences in the composition of ceram- 
ics in the Palace Group, the Causeway area, and Structures L8-6 and L8-7. 
Such small variations are expected, as the use and discarding of specific 
vessels vary from one group to another and from one social context to an- 
other. But the percentages of ceramic types associated with Structures L8-6 
and L8-7 are essentially identical. It is probable that the materials deposited 
at these temples were taken from the same middens. 

As in the case of the Palace Group deposits, most ceramics from Struc- 
tures L8-6 and L8-7 could not be refitted. In addition, the deposits at those 
temples contained numerous chert and obsidian tools, animal bones, and 
fragments of manos and metates, all of which most likely came from mid- 
dens. Greenstone and shell ornaments and other elaborate art pieces are 
present (Figure 4.4), but their quantities are substantially smaller than 
those in the Palace Group deposits. It is not clear whether those ornaments 
were originally included in the middens or whether they were added dur- 
ing subsequent rituals. 
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Figure 4.4. Fragment of a 
carved limestone object 
found in the deposit of 
Structure L8-6. 


The ritual and secondary nature of the deposits in the Palace Group and 
at Structures L8-6 and L8-7 appears to be comparable to those found at 
Structure 3 at Blue Creek, Belize (see Guderjan and Hanratty this volume). 
Clayton et al. (2005) report that the dense deposits covering this pyrami- 
dal structure, which was located in a public plaza, also consisted mostly 
of sherds that could not be refitted. They argue that these materials were 
transported from middens, but unlike the Aguateca materials, they may 
have been taken from feasting refuse rather than from common household 
middens. The early literature on termination rituals emphasized the pres- 
ence of reconstructible or partial vessels that were probably smashed and 
scattered as part of the ritual (Freidel 1986; Robertson 1983, 112; Walker 
1998). The Aguateca and Blue Creek deposits reflect different activities 
from those examples, suggesting that variations existed in the practices as- 
sociated with what we call termination rituals (see Houk this volume). 
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Termination Rituals and the Last King of Aguateca 


A plausible explanation for the specific distribution of termination ritual 
deposits at Agauteca is that the enemies specifically targeted for ritual de- 
struction the buildings associated with the last ruler of Aguateca, Ruler 5, 
Tahn Te’ K'inich. Structures L8-5 and L8-6 are both pyramidal buildings 
located on the eastern side of the Main Plaza and appear to be comparable 
to Structure 3 at Blue Creek (Clayton et al. 2005) and other eastern shrine 
structures identified at Tikal and at other centers (Becker 1971; McAnany 
1995; Navarro-Farr 2009). The presence of dense deposits at one build- 
ing and their absence at another seem puzzling at first glance. Structure 
L8-5 must have been one of the earliest and most important temples at 
Aguateca. It was associated with the largest number of stone monuments— 
Stelae 1-5, and Altars A-E and S—many of which had been dedicated by 
Ruler 3 and his successor, Ruler 4, K'awiil Chan K'inich (Graham 1967; 
Houston 1993). Its importance in the dynastic history of Aguateca is evi- 
dent, and that could have made this building a natural target for symbolic 
destruction. The enemies, however, chose structures tied to the last ruler of 
Aguateca and spared the older Structure L8-5. Other buildings in the Main 
Plaza, Structures L8-4 and L8-11, may have also been associated with the 
early kings, or as range structures they may not have had heavy symbolic 
value comparable to the temple-pyramids. Given the shared elite culture 
and close interaction, it would not be surprising that some outsiders had 
knowledge of specific temples. 

Structures L8-6 and L8-7 were most likely closely connected to the last 
ruler. In front of Structure L8-6 were Stelae 6 and 19, both dedicated by 
Tahn Te’ K'inich. Our excavation in front of this building revealed the base 
part of Stela 6 in situ, confirming the original placement of this monument. 
Stela 7, which was placed in front of Structure L8-7, is also the monument 
of the last king. The other three stelae found near Structure L8-7, Stelae 
8, 9, and 10, are heavily eroded, but their large sizes suggest that the last 
ruler also erected them. The earlier kings, Ruler 3 and K'awiil Chan K'inich, 
dedicated relatively small monuments at the secondary capital of Aguateca 
while erecting larger stelae at their primary seat of power, Dos Pilas. After 
the probable military defeat of K'awiil Chan K'inich, his successor, Tahn 
Te’ K'inich, reestablished Aguateca as the primary capital of this troubled 
dynasty and then began to erect large stelae that rivaled those at Dos Pilas. 
At the same time, Tahn Te' K'inich appears to have invested in substantial 
construction at Aguateca. Structures L8-6 and L8-7 were probably the main 
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temples he commissioned and used as the primary stages of his ritual activ- 
ity. Whereas the earlier temple, L8-5, had a superstructure made of perish- 
able material (Inomata 2010), Structures L8-6 and L8-7 boasted vaulted 
temples. Although we did not directly confirm this by excavating the top 
of those buildings, our excavations at their bases revealed vault stones that 
originated from the masonry-roofed buildings that once stood on those 
pyramids. Tahn Te’ K'inich apparently ordered the even more ambitious 
construction project of Structure L8-8, but it was suspended in the deterio- 
rating political situation prior to the final attack. 

The Palace Group may also have been associated primarily with Tahn 
Te K'inich rather than with his predecessors. We can safely assume that 
the Palace Group of Aguateca was the main residential complex of Tahn 
Te K'inich and his family (Inomata et al. 2001), but uncertainty remains 
about whether this palace complex was established during the reigns of his 
predecessors. Excavations into the basal platform of Structure M7-22 and 
the patio of the Palace Group showed that this structure (and possibly the 
entire compound) was built essentially in one construction episode directly 
on the bedrock (Inomata and Triadan 2010; Ponciano 2009). Likewise, 
most of the elite residences located along the Causeway appear to have been 
built in one construction stage. The fills of the Palace Group and residences 
along the Causeway contained a small quantity of Chablekal Fine Gray and 
volcanic ash-tempered ceramics that largely date to AD 760 to 810 (Foias 
1996) mixed with a large quantity of less time-sensitive Late Classic types. 
These data point to the tantalizing possibility that much of the elite core of 
Aguateca was built after the probable military defeat of Dos Pilas in AD 
761; that is, during the reign of Tahn Te’ K'inich. At the same time, I need to 
note the possibility that some portion of Chablekal Fine Gray and volcanic 
ash-tempered wares dates earlier than has been commonly assumed. Even 
if the Palace Group was constructed earlier, Aguateca appears to have been 
considerably less important for the earlier kings than Dos Pilas; they prob- 
ably spent little time at the secondary center. The Palace Group must have 
been strongly tied to the deeds and image of the last king, Tahn Te’ K'inich. 

These data suggest that the remains of termination rituals are concen- 
trated at the buildings that were strongly associated with the last king, 
whereas the temples dedicated by the earlier rulers lack comparable traces. 
The destruction of important buildings probably represented a symbolic 
defeat of the enemy that is comparable to the Aztec practice of burning 
enemy temples (Berdan and Anawalt 1992). However, the concentration of 
termination ritual remains at the structures associated with the last ruler 
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may tell us deeper stories about the nature of Maya rulership and commu- 
nities. It appears that the dominant form of representation at Aguateca was 
the individual king rather than broader notions of dynasty or polity, and it 
was therefore the king who strongly defined the unity and identity of the 
community for both community members and opponents. 

The importance of the individual king at Aguateca may have derived 
partly from the personality and charisma of Tahn Te’ K'inich. This ruler 
brought a major transformation of the community for the local residents 
of Aguateca when he established it as the primary seat of dynastic power. 
Not only did he erect monuments significantly larger than earlier ones at 
this center but he also ordered ambitious construction projects, including 
vaulted temples of Structures L8-6 and L8-7. In particular, Structure L8-8, 
though it was never finished, was probably intended to be a large pyramid 
that would have far surpassed any existing buildings at Aguateca. Tahn Te’ 
K'inich also appears to have been (or at least to have presented himself as) 
an active warrior. His preserved monuments, Stelae 6, 7, 13, 14, and 19, all 
depict him with war captives (Houston 1993; Martin and Grube 2008). As 
Iannone (this volume) notes, these activities may have represented his des- 
perate attempts to reestablish the glory of the Aguateca polity under deteri- 
orating circumstances. The grand construction projects and war campaigns 
may have fostered pride in the community centered on the ruler, but they 
may have at the same time strained the resources of the already weakened 
population and exacerbated antagonisms with other groups. 

As significant as the personality of an individual is, I would like to em- 
phasize the importance of the ruler’s body and physical action in shaping 
the image of a community. This is a more general organizational property 
that was shared by various groups in the Maya lowlands. I have argued else- 
where that in Classic Maya society the abstract institution of polity as an 
object of loyalty and emotional attachment may have been relatively weak 
(Inomata 2006a, 2006b). Senses of belongingness were probably fostered 
to a substantial degree by physical interactions among social agents set in 
specific historical and spatial contexts. I suspect that under such conditions 
the bodily presence of the ruler and his physical actions strongly shaped 
community members’ perceptions of their relationship to the political au- 
thority. The ruler was indeed an embodiment of a political community (see 
also Iannone this volume). People’s senses of loyalty, affection, hatred, and 
fear were tied to the physicality of an individual ruler rather than the ab- 
stract notion of collectivity that modern scholars may variably term polity, 
state, or nation. In this sense, the destruction and rituals focused on the 
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buildings associated with the last ruler of Aguateca were not carried out by 
chance; instead, they closely reflected the nature of Maya political organi- 
zation. Defeating an individual ruler and destroying material symbols tied 
to that person must have been the primary way to weaken the unity and 
continuation of the community. 


Conclusions 


The events that happened in the final days of Aguateca were shaped by 
the historical settings of this short-lived center. Some of the monumental 
buildings at Aguateca, including Structures L8-6 and L8-7 and possibly 
also the Palace Group, appear to have been built during the reign of the last 
ruler, Tahn Te’ K'inich. These buildings were probably tied strongly to the 
person and deeds of this king, in the minds of both community members 
and some outsiders. After the enemies attacked this center and destroyed its 
elite residential area, they conducted termination rituals specifically at the 
buildings associated with the last ruler. To seal their victory over Aguateca, 
the enemies focused their symbolic battle and destruction on the last king 
and his buildings. It appears that the unity and identity of the community 
hinged strongly on the physical presence and acts of an individual king. 

I do not necessarily think that the political organization at Aguateca 
closely applies to other Maya centers. After all, communities are flexible 
and variable and present different forms and configurations across time 
and space. This variability may depend partly on how strongly the person- 
ality of an individual ruler affects the affairs of the political community. In 
addition, we need to keep in mind that the main occupation of Aguateca 
dates to a time of drastic social change in the Maya lowlands. With warfare 
intensifying and many centers declining, the traditional forms of ruler- 
ship and political organization were challenged. In particular, the complete 
abandonment of Aguateca after its military defeat marked a major break 
from the Classic period tradition in which defeated groups typically main- 
tained their own centers and dynasties. 

Yet the events that happened at Aguateca probably reflect the common 
nature of Maya political communities of various groups in the lowlands. 
The integration of a community in the Maya lowlands during the Clas- 
sic period was based significantly on physical interactions among social 
agents, and political authority was created and maintained through public 
events at which people could witness the body and act of the king and other 
elites. The durability of buildings associated with the ruler and his political 
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authority probably complemented the fleeting nature of power relations 
that depended on physical interaction. These material symbols lent a sense 
of persistence to the unity of the community and the authority of the king 
and elites. This means that these buildings could be a target of destruction 
even after the battle was over. 

I should note that the focus on the person of the king and on his build- 
ings and monuments as extensions of his quality as targets of bellicose at- 
tacks was a common practice throughout the Classic period (e.g., Suhler 
and Freidel 2003). In this regard, we see certain similarities and differences 
in practices associated with divine rulership in the Maya area and Africa. 
Among the Classic Maya, kings were required to conduct auto-sacrifice in 
the form of bloodletting rituals and they were the ones who had to be sac- 
rificed in the wake of military defeats. These practices reflect the nature of 
Maya rulers as embodiments of their respective polities, analogous to the 
ideologies associated with divine rulership of Africa and other parts of the 
world (as detailed by Iannone this volume). Nonetheless, in Classic Maya 
society there is no known case of regicide in the sense described by Frazer. 
In this sense, we see historical uniqueness of Maya rulership. 

If the sacrifice of defeated kings by the victorious enemies was a com- 
mon practice throughout the Classic period, such killings do not necessar- 
ily signal the loss of legitimacy for the institution of divine rulership or even 
for the defeated polities. Defeated polities may have endured humiliation 
and certain political meddling from their vanquishers, but the dynasties 
typically continued without surrendering their autonomy completely. The 
ideology and institution of divine rulership persisted through many epi- 
sodes of victories and defeats. But if we accept the criticism of Weber raised 
by Habermas and others, we should not equate the persistence of rulership 
with coherent and universal beliefs in its legitimacy. 

Most important, there is a fundamental difference between what hap- 
pened at Aguateca in early ninth century and what went before. At the 
end of the Classic period, the dynasty at Aguateca died out and its center 
was completely abandoned following the military defeat. Similar disrup- 
tion and decline occurred at many other centers at about the same time, 
as is documented in the various chapters in this volume. This pattern re- 
flects a significant change in the nature of rulership and political ideologies 
beyond the fortunes of individual kings. The coexistence of old practices 
of sacrificing defeated kings and their key buildings with a new systemic 
change in political ideologies and regimes may fit the concept of the re- 
sidual discussed by Williams (1977); certain elements of an old era persist 
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through social transformations. After the abandonment of Aguateca, the 
nearby center of Seibal (aka Ceibal) prospered in an effort to revive its 
old dynasty. This residual element of the Classic period regime is reminis- 
cent of the persistence of certain elements of sacred kingship in modern 
Rwanda that Taylor describes (this volume). However, the dynasty of Seibal 
did not survive for long. Although the institution of rulership continued 
in the Maya area in the Postclassic period, monumental representations 
of rulers as embodiments of their communities became far less common. 
There appears to have been a significant change in the nature of rulership 
and in associated ideologies and symbolism. 

The theory of divine rulership that Iannone (chapter 2) explores presents 
an important perspective for the study of Classic Maya society. Nonethe- 
less, its application to specific historical instances requires careful evalua- 
tion. In this regard, the question of legitimacy that Iannone and colleagues 
address (chapter 1) is critical. We need to distinguish the notion of fitness of 
individual kings to rule, the superficial conformity of subjects to the regime 
of rulership, and the attitudes of subjects toward rulers. These different 
layers and dimensions of legitimacy are mutually related but are not coter- 
minous. Our task is to examine the interplay of their complex dynamics in 
specific historical contexts. 
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The editors of this volume have challenged the contributors to consider 
the cross-cultural significance of the royal scapegoat as a model for under- 
standing the failure of ancient Maya dynastic kingdoms. We are charged 
with examining what crises might bring about the transformation of par- 
amount rulers from revered to despised figures, what the archaeological 
signs of such an abrupt loss of legitimacy might be, and if such a model may 
aid in the explanation of political failure and collapse in our case studies. 
We engage with these issues through the lens provided by three long-term 
research projects at the Classic period (AD 250-900) kingdom once cen- 
tered on the archaeological site of Piedras Negras, Guatemala (see figure 
1.1). 

We argue that the collapse of dynastic rule at Piedras Negras was not a 
brief episode but a long-term process that extended over much of the Late 
Classic period (AD 600-900). There is little in the way of evidence for 
environmental or external crises at the end of the dynasty, although a par- 
ticular episode of warfare may have brought long-simmering internal po- 
litical strife to a tipping point. Further, despite the archaeological evidence 
for the destruction of royal buildings that encouraged earlier researchers 
to propose peasant revolts as a cause of Classic period collapse (Mason 
1935, 562; Satterthwaite 1935, 1937, 1958), our interpretation of the data sees 
them as equivocal concerning the timing and explanation for such destruc- 
tion. Ultimately, we do not rule out the possibility of scapegoating as one 
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process at work in dynastic collapse at Piedras Negras, but we lack the data 
to clearly identify it as a causal explanation for the end of the Piedras Ne- 
gras kingdom. 

Now a mass of ruined buildings, Piedras Negras was for much of the 
first millennium AD a thriving city and the seat of a powerful dynasty. 
At its maximum extent, the territory encompassed by communities whose 
elites owed allegiance to the kings of Piedras Negras extended over at least 
1,000 square kilometers. Though residents of the urban core may have 
numbered fewer than 5,000, the population throughout the kingdom at 
its height probably numbered in the tens of thousands (Anaya Hernandez 
2001; Golden et al. 2008; Golden and Scherer 2013b; Nelson 2005). Military 
expeditions and marriage alliances with other dynasties further extended 
the hard and soft power of the rulers of Piedras Negras beyond the limits 
of what can reasonably be called its territorial limits, keeping open critical 
trade routes across the broken topography of the middle Usumacinta River 
valley (Anaya Hernandez 2001, 2005; Anaya Hernandez et al. 2003; Golden 
et al. 2012; Golden and Scherer 2013b). 

But the dynasty took a fatal blow when the last securely attested ruler of 
Piedras Negras was captured by his rivals from the kingdom of Yaxchilan 
in AD 808 (Houston et al. 1999; Martin and Grube 2008, 153; Stuart 1998a). 
In the century following that defeat, the population of the kingdom shrank. 
Rural communities were slowly abandoned, and the residents of Piedras 
Negras filled in the rooms of their homes and once-royal buildings with de- 
bris, gradually reduced the number of room spaces used as living quarters, 
and departed for other regions. Thus, the political, economic, and ritual 
community of Piedras Negras dissipated with an initial loud military bang 
followed by a slow, wheezing population decline. 

We can effectively speak of the architectural core of Piedras Negras as 
abandoned by AD 930. Masonry structures were no longer built, and any 
remaining occupants did not leave an archaeologically visible signature in 
the site epicenter. The forest overtook what had been a magnificent royal 
city, leaving it to the occasional visitor and later to Lacandón Maya, lumber 
camps, archaeologists, and guerillas. 

Such is the standard narrative for a Classic period Maya kingdom—it 
rose, its capital center expanded with the reach of the power and author- 
ity of its dynasty, and the power of those rulers vanished and popula- 
tions crashed during the Terminal Classic period (AD 810-900). Such a 
sequential history, however, does not tell the story of the community. It 
compresses history into simple chronology. Further, by locating the ninth 
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century residents of Piedras Negras in the so-called Terminal Classic pe- 
riod, it inherently reduces them to the role of a remnant community of 
squatters and sad hangers-on; they become people living in the aftermath 
of greatness from which they are somehow disconnected. This linear nar- 
rative also calls for a crisis of rulership. It seeks a historical moment in 
which long-standing patterns of authority were called into question and 
monarchs—indeed a single and particular monarch who has lost his or 
her unique moral position—are overthrown, perhaps as scapegoats for the 
doom of their kingdom. 

Collapse from such a perspective is an incident resulting from badly 
performed kingship and the disillusionment of a populace that had placed 
great faith in the powers of its suzerain for too long: the French or Russian 
Revolutions, in which monarchs were executed by mobs or insurrection- 
ist armies; the rejection by some North American colonists of the right to 
taxes and property in the Western Atlantic of a once-revered British mon- 
archy; the popular practice of dating the fall of the last Roman Empire to 
the abdication of Romulus Augustulus in AD 476 (see Iannone this volume; 
Taylor this volume). There is no doubt that such flash points offer dramatic 
historical narratives. The historical moment of failure that comes down 
through the ages, though, is a tale told by the victors (or, at the very least, 
the survivors) justifying revolution or collapse as necessary acts required 
to replace bankrupt administrations and perhaps rejuvenate society. 

Further, to view collapse as a historical moment misses much of the 
story before and after such political failures. The sad truth is that the end of 
a kingdom is more often a long-term process, a drawn out whisper rather 
than a noisy flash. Any successful revolution or coup détat is typically the 
last in a long series of failed attempts to bring down a ruling system. Ro- 
mulus Augustulus was neither the first nor the last Roman emperor to be 
overthrown, and the Russian Revolution of 1917 was only the most success- 
ful of a series of uprisings that had wracked Imperial Russia for decades. 
The end of the Russian monarchy cannot be understood except within the 
context of wider trends leading to the decline of governing monarchies 
across Europe and the wider wars and economic and political struggles that 
shook the continent. 

There is thus often not a single “legitimation crisis” that explains an epi- 
sode of discontent and dissolution (Habermas 1975; Iannone this volume; 
Jameson 1981). Rather political life is a series of liminal crises both large 
(e.g., extended droughts, peasant uprisings, or defeat in warfare) and small 
(e.g., courtly intrigues or perceived slights against local political allies), 
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requiring political work and ritual, during which rulership may be repli- 
cated, reformed, or extinguished (Húsken 2007; Schieffelin 2007; Turner 
1967, 93-111). Individual kings may indeed fail to fulfill their obligations or 
be called upon to sacrifice their lives to fulfill those obligations (see Taylor 
this volume). Yet as Christopher Taylor (personal communication, 2013) 
notes in distinguishing the Maya cases from his Rwandan data, the end 
of Classic period kingdoms in the waning decades of the first millennium 
forces us to consider not just the political decline and death of a single 
ruler but also the utter abandonment of a political system across a wide 
geographic area involving multiple states. 

The loss of legitimacy in a failed or collapsed state is not the outcome of 
short-term pathologies but is rather the exacerbation of more general prob- 
lems present in apparently “pre-crisis” healthy and strong states (Cowgill 
1988; Zartman 1995, 7-8). The failure of a state requires the movement over 
time of most political actors, including so-called elites and non-elites, away 
from a commitment to the state as a serious political option. It also requires 
effort on the part of rulers to achieve failure, though that is rarely their in- 
tent. Failure can come even as political leaders make appropriately rational 
decisions that they may genuinely believe are to the benefit of the state, 
the results of which are nonetheless detrimental to the polity as a whole 
(Rotberg 2003, 23; Rotberg 2004, 14). Epigraphic data now make abun- 
dantly clear that individual royal bodies were regularly captured, killed, and 
tortured and their royal precincts battered over the many centuries of the 
Classic period, yet dynastic rule persisted. 

Piedras Negras makes a particularly apt case study for these questions. 
In many ways, excavations during the 1930s at Piedras Negras provided the 
template for interpretations positing the violent overthrow of Maya kings 
and the end of the Classic period. Upon finding robust evidence for the 
destruction of monuments and the burning of buildings prior to site aban- 
donment, J. Alden Mason and Linton Satterthwaite Jr. proposed that an in- 
vasion or peasant revolt had brought a dramatic end to the rulers of Piedras 
Negras (Holley 1983, 201; Mason 1935, 562; Satterthwaite 1935, 1937, 1958). 
This interpretation was itself revolutionary, raising the possibility of ancient 
violence and warfare among the Classic period Maya and suggesting that 
the ruling class might not have been a body of benevolent priests but rather 
an extractive and abusive elite who indeed may have been tempting scape- 
goats in times of crisis (see also Hamblin and Pitcher 1980; Thompson 1954). 

More recent interpretations of the lead-up to abandonment at Piedras 
Negras have posited some connection between the burning of buildings 
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and the destruction of monuments Satterthwaite and colleagues found 
and invasion by foreign forces (Holley 1983, 207-208). Indeed, data sug- 
gest that the capture of the last known ruler of Piedras Negras (typically 
called Ruler 7) by forces from neighboring Yaxchilan around AD 808 was 
roughly contemporary with the devastation wreaked on royal monuments 
and architecture around Piedras Negras (Houston et al. 1999, 2001; Hous- 
ton, Escobeda, Child, et al. 2003, 228; Stuart 1998a). 

Yet while epigraphy may provide graphic and textual records of violence, 
the archaeological record is typically opaque about distinct episodes of reg- 
icide or warfare. There are some uniquely robust data from a few sites such 
as Aguateca (Inomata this volume, 1997, 2003) and Cancuen (Demarest et 
al. this volume; Demarest et al. 2007) that provide us either with the hu- 
man remains of a massacre or a Pompeii-like event in which doors were 
sealed, buildings were burned, and precious objects were abandoned by 
their fleeing owners. However, in the great majority of cases, what we are 
dealing with instead are contexts and objects that have suffered the slings 
and arrows of taphonomic processes and episodes of destruction, apparent 
desecration, and abandonment that are difficult or impossible to date with 
any certainty. 

The latter is certainly the case at Piedras Negras, where the best we can 
hope for is a reasonable terminus post quem, acknowledging that we can 
say with certainty only that royal objects and spaces were damaged, demol- 
ished, and brought low sometime in the century after the failure of dynastic 
power. Whether that was within moments or decades of the death or de- 
thronement of the final dynastic ruler we cannot say. Yet such questions of 
timing are critically important for understanding whether there was indeed 
a violent final rejection of sacred royal power or instead a gradual diminu- 
tion and dissolution of authority. Whatever the role of foreign forces in 
damaging Piedras Negras, we can be sure that local inhabitants reshaped 
the once-royal spaces and imagery to suit the needs of a postdynastic world 
over the course of a century or more. 

Instead, then, of focusing on the archaeologically invisible moment in 
which any final ruler is captured, killed, or faced with the loss of legitimacy, 
it may be useful to look at political collapse and the material remains of 
desecration and demolition as the results of process encompassing a pe- 
riod of decades or centuries during which the social stage is set for the 
dissolution of systems of rulership. The final monarch overthrown in such 
a process of dissolution may have been the particular target for the ire of 
the populace or former noble allies but may or may not be perceived as the 
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cause of that dissolution (cf. Taylor this volume). Nor do the processes that 
lead to collapse end with the fall of a ruler and royal court. The decades 
following such a fall may be telling, revealing the social and political roles 
that rulers once played and that are conspicuous in their absence (Graffam 
1992). 


Piedras Negras in the Ninth Century: Transformation 
and Abandonment 


Given the current archaeological and epigraphic data, it is reasonable to 
speak of the Terminal Classic at Piedras Negras as the period beginning 
with the collapse of dynastic rule around AD 810, in which the most obvi- 
ous temporal archaeological indicator is the appearance of Fine Orange 
ceramics, that extends perhaps a century until the general abandonment 
of the site no later than AD 930. Such a chronological boundary, however, 
creates a false sense of social divide and injects the sense of immediate, ab- 
solute, and irrevocable change that would not necessarily have been evident 
to the people who lived through those years. While the final blow to the 
dynasty of Piedras Negras may indeed have come in the form ofa spectacu- 
lar and immediately felt military defeat and the capture of Ruler 7 by forces 
from neighboring Yaxchilan around AD 808 (Martin and Grube 2008, 153; 
Stuart 1998a), the failure of the polity must be seen as a long-term political 
problem extending back for many generations (Golden and Scherer 2013a, 
2013b). 

The loss of any single king need not have engendered dynastic collapse. 
Kings at Piedras Negras had been lost in battle during earlier centuries, and 
in neighboring kingdoms such as Palenque, Yaxchilan, and Santa Elena, 
kings had been captured, dethroned, and engaged in intra-dynastic strug- 
gles for succession in the Classic period as the institution of kingship and 
the polity as a whole carried on (see Martin and Grube 2008). Nor was the 
cessation of dynastic kingship necessarily a fait accompli in the immediate 
aftermath of Ruler 7’s capture; a worn text on Altar 1 suggests the possibility 
of an otherwise unattested king on the throne as late as AD 810, and at- 
tempts to rebuild royal precincts may have continued, as we discuss below 
(Houston, Escobeda, Child, et al. 2003, 228). 

At the beginning of the Terminal Classic period, population levels in 
what had recently been the dynastic capital were still significant, and they 
probably did not decline precipitously during the first decades of the ninth 
century. Occupation dating to the ninth century has been found in virtually 
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Figure 5.1. Map of the northern portion of the Piedras Negras epicenter with structures 
and areas mentioned in text. Digital map by Z. Nelson, N. Curritt, and T. Murtha with 
additions by C. Golden, based on original map by E Parris and T. Proskouriakoff. 


all sectors of Piedras Negras (Muñoz 2006, 168-169; Holley 1983, Table 33; 
Nelson 2005, Figure 7.6), suggesting an extensive resident population. 
However, few masonry buildings and no truly monumental construction 
episodes can be demonstrably assigned to the Terminal Classic period at 
Piedras Negras. In many cases Terminal Classic period deposits consist 
of surface scatters and humus layer debris or materials found immedi- 
ately above the final architectural phases of buildings, apparently repre- 
senting middens and ritual terminations of buildings immediately before 
abandonment. 
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The most vivid evidence for transformation of architecture following 
dynastic collapse at Piedras Negras comes from the apparent desecration 
and demolition of royal monuments, particularly in the Acropolis. Throne 
1, literally the dynastic seat of Piedras Negras’s Ruler 7, was smashed and 
scattered. Most of its pieces were thrown about inside Structure J-6, from 
where its royal occupants had once dominated the Acropolis (figures 5.1 


and 5.2; see Inomata this volume, for a discussion of similar activities at 
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Figure 5.2. Throne 1 at Piedras Negras: (top) Fragments of Throne 1 as found smashed 


and scattered on the floor of Structure J-6. (bottom) Field reconstruction of the throne 
back, with faces missing from figures. Used by permission of the archives ofthe Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. 
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Figure 5.3. Fragment of modeled stucco head discovered in the collapse of Structure J-4 


in the Acropolis of Piedras Negras. Used by permission of the archives of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum. 


Aguateca). While excavators in the 1930s were able to recover almost the 
entire throne, including fragments measuring just a few inches across, the 
faces of royal figures in the throne’s back were never located and were either 
pulverized or carried off in antiquity (Houston 2014; Satterthwaite 2005 
[1935], 68-72; see Harrison-Buck this volume for a discussion of similar 
examples). 

Throne 1 was not the only monument defaced. The faces depicting royal 
personages on virtually all the stelae and panels at Piedras Negras were 
removed or mutilated. The massive stucco human figures that once graced 
the façades of the Acropolis were also torn down. Only fragments of limbs 
and digits that hint at the full scope of the original decoration remain to be 
found (figure 5.3; Golden 2002, 190-191; Satterthwaite 2005 [1935], 57; see 
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Schwake and Iannone this volume for similar destruction of stucco friezes 
at Minanha). 

The collapse of the palace buildings of the Acropolis was accelerated by 
the loss of the lintels that once supported their doorways and roofs. Be- 
cause no stone lintels have been found in the Acropolis, we strongly suspect 
that they were made of wood (Houston et al. 2001, 73). What we cannot 
determine archaeologically is whether the lintels simply rotted away with 
time or were instead burned or ripped out to bring down the masonry (e.g., 
Harrison-Buck this volume). 

Beyond such destruction, the occupation of the Acropolis during this 
period does not reference the dynastic past of the place. Instead, garbage 
was heaped into the J-17 sweat bath, perhaps as an act of desecration to 
terminate the once-royal space or perhaps simply as a convenient dump 
for residents who no longer desired such elaborate architecture. In Court 4, 
residents built poorly constructed homes from blocks that had been ripped 
from or had fallen from monumental architecture, while middens grew 
over a meter deep in the alleyways separating structures. Some of the Ter- 
minal Classic residences in the Acropolis, as elsewhere at Piedras Negras, 
are so ephemeral that it is difficult to determine if they were ever finished or 
were instead abandoned in the middle of construction (Child and Golden 
2008, 80-86; Golden 2002, 303-305; Houston et al. 2001; Houston, Esc- 
obeda, Child, et al. 2003). 

In some cases, Terminal Classic materials were placed as offerings in 
collapsing dynastic-era buildings or new ritual uses were made of existing 
structures. The clearest example of such activity is the caching of two Silho 
Fine Orange plates, likely imports from Yucatan, together with organic ob- 
jects on top of a pile of rubble in the corner of a room in Structure P-7, 
once a royal sweat bath. The building’s outer rooms were already falling 
into ruin when the offering was made, making it perfectly clear that P-7 no 
longer warranted maintenance or at the very least that labor could not be 
organized to provide such maintenance (Child 2006, 388-489; Child and 
Golden 2008, 86-87; Houston et al. 2001, 108; Houston, Escobeda, Child, 
et al. 2003, 227-228; Muñoz 2006, 169-170, 349). 

Complicating the picture of demolition and transformation of Classic 
period buildings during the ninth century is the simple truth that Piedras 
Negras, like any other city, was a perpetual work in progress for its inhab- 
itants. Renovations, demolitions, and the abandonment of building pro- 
grams were likely common. Some construction that was initiated during 
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the height of dynastic power, well before political collapse, was simply 
never finished, and these hulking rubble piles might easily be mistaken 
for buildings that were demolished and desecrated in the aftermath of col- 
lapse, a problem that has been noted at many other Maya centers (e.g., Coe 
1988, 72; Hammond 1999a; Hammond and Tourtellot 2004; Iannone 2005; 
Inomata et al. 2004; Jones 1996; Zaro and Houk 2012). 

Some of these structures remained incomplete and apparently unused 
for the remainder of the dynastic occupation at Piedras Negras and beyond 
(e.g., Fitzsimmons 1999; Houston, Escobeda, Child, et al. 2000, 101; Hous- 
ton, Escobeda, Terry, et al. 2000, 13). Other unfinished structures, how- 
ever, were reborn and renovated in the ninth century. For example, below 
Court 4 in the Acropolis is Structure J-27, where building likely began as 
the foundation for a temple in the mid- to late seventh century AD, with 
Structure J-28 originally intended as a staircase (Child and Golden 2008, 
82-84; Golden 2002, 303-305). The rubble fill was laid in place, but the 
façade of the building was never completed and the terraced fill was left ex- 
posed. Left unfinished for over a century, what began life as the foundation 
for a royal building became a modest house in the aftermath of dynastic 
collapse, probably about AD 830. This residence was in turn abandoned no 
later than the end of the ninth century. 

Structure O-7 provides another (and particularly interesting) example of 
the ritual transformation of space during the Terminal Classic period. The 
building faces across the East Group Plaza toward the O-13 pyramid and 
is located between that late dynastic shrine and the South Group, which 
continued to be occupied into at least the tenth century AD (figure 5.4; 
Satterthwaite 2005 [1958], 332-342). Whatever the buildings function in 
earlier periods, during the Terminal Classic period twenty-four column 
altars were brought from elsewhere at the site and placed in and around 
Structure O-7 (figure 5.5). In earlier periods, column altars at Piedras Ne- 
gras were typically placed singly in niches in the interior room of temples 
and shrines. In Structure O-7, however, the postdynastic occupants vari- 
ously aligned the altars in rows or bunched them into groups and placed 
at least one in the center of a masonry cist (see Satterthwaite 2005 [1958], 
Table 10.11). 

Satterthwaite also found three obsidian eccentrics scattered around one 
of the column altars, and a fourth was found in debris on a stair tread. 
Finished obsidian eccentrics at Piedras Negras are otherwise almost ex- 
clusively found in formal caches associated with stela dedications or con- 
struction episodes of temple-pyramids, often arranged inside uniform 
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Figure 5.4. Map of the southern portion of the Piedras Negras epicenter with structures 
and areas mentioned in text. Digital map by Z. Nelson, N. Curritt, and T. Murtha with 
additions by C. Golden, based on original map by F. Parris and T. Proskouriakoff. 


orange-slipped cache vessels (Coe 1959; Hruby 2006). Sattherthwaite con- 
cluded quite reasonably that the eccentrics were taken from earlier caches 
to be used in rituals and redeposited in association with the altars (Satter- 
thwaite 2005 [1958], 338-339). The late residents of Piedras Negras finally 
heaped a poorly defined low earth and rubble mound over the top of some 
of the column altars, eftectively ending the use life of Structure O-7. 
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Figure 5.5. Structure O-7 at Piedras Negras: (top) Altars in front of Structure O-7 (Satter- 
thwaite 2005 [1952], Figure 10.6). (bottom) Plan and section of Structure O-7 (Satterth- 
waite 2005 [1952], Figure 10.5). 
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Associated with this final deposition of material over Structure O-7 was 
an array of bone fragments and ash that Satterthwaite (2005 [1958], 338- 
339) believed to be a cremation burial, and similar deposits were found 
in other near-surface deposits across the site in the 1930s and in more re- 
cent work during the 1990s (Coe 1959; Golden 2002, 267; Houston and 
Arredondo Leiva 2000, 49; Houston et al. 1998, 51; Houston, Escobedo, 
and Scherer et al. 2003, 121; Houston and Urquizú 1998, 244). Satterthwaite 
interpreted this as the introduction of dramatically new burial practices in 
the aftermath of violent social upheaval indicative of a cultural disjunction 
with the community of the Classic period. 

However, true cremation—represented by high temperature, prolonged 
burning of the body to reduce it to ash, and residual fragments of bone— 
has never been convincingly demonstrated for the Maya. The burned hu- 
man remains of the Maya area lack the glassy and warped fragments of cal- 
cined human bone indicative of cremation in other parts of the world (e.g., 
Liston 2007; Symes et al. 2008; Ubelaker and Rife 2007). Thermal alteration 
of bone, however, by briefly burning fleshed bodies, body parts, or dry bone 
is a well-attested practice (e.g., Medina Martin and Mirna Sanchez Vargas 
2007; Ruz Lhuillier 1991) and is occasionally mistaken for cremation. 

Instead of new burial patterns introduced by an intrusive postdynas- 
tic occupation, the near-surface finds of burned human remains are more 
likely to be part of a pattern with a much deeper history at Piedras Negras 
and across the Maya area. Human bones were often used in rituals that 
we would not consider formal burials and that often incorporate human 
remains that had been curated for long periods or recovered during reen- 
try into burials (Coe 1959; Houston, Escobedo and Scherer et al. 2003). In 
fact, two of the Late Classic period royal tombs at Piedras Negras, Burials 
10 and 13, demonstrate both the removal of bone and the burning of hu- 
man bone (Coe 1959; Escobedo 2004; Houston, Escobedo and Scherer et al. 
2003), and such complicated post-funerary rituals are well attested in the 
epigraphic record (Fitzsimmons 1998; Stuart 1998b). 

Despite the evidence of dramatic changes in the function and meaning 
of space and of gradual population decline, architectural signs of contin- 
ued elite—and perhaps royal—life are found in several areas. Northeast of 
the Acropolis, in Structures C-10 and C-12, elite residences show continu- 
ity with earlier occupation in the same group, indicating that such elite 
life endured through much of the long abandonment of the site (Houston, 
Escobeda, Child, et al. 2003, 229; Jackson 2005, 550-574). More central to 
our arguments, there was an attempt to build a palace-type structure in the 
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South Group at Structure R-8 (Child and Golden 2008, 84-86; Houston, 
Escobeda, Child, et al. 2003, 229; Muñoz 2006, 167). Unlike the Terminal 
Classic period residential buildings elsewhere at Piedras Negras, Structure 
R-8-1st was kept clean of the sorts of debris found on the Acropolis. Its 
form, it lack of quotidian artifacts, and its location—built above an Early 
Classic pyramid housing a royal tomb and adjacent to the earliest ball court 
and sweat bath at Piedras Negras—suggest a failed attempt to rejuvenate 
royal activities at a locus that was intimately linked to the origins of dynas- 
tic authority. Such attempts to connect with ancestral locations are com- 
mon to kingship globally, not just in times of crisis but as part of the basic 
“toolkit” used for legitimation (see lannone this volume; Taylor, personal 
communication, 2013). 

The South Group is also where the great majority of Terminal Classic 
Fine Orange and Fine Gray materials were found during the 1930s (Butler 
2005 [1935]; Cresson 2005a [1939], 2005b [1939]; Holley 1983). But such 
materials have also been found in small numbers across Piedras Negras, 
including the Acropolis and further afield at the northern limits of subur- 
ban settlement of Piedras Negras at the site (or perhaps settlement cluster) 
known as El Porvenir. Altar group fine wares were found in small quantities 
at El Porvenir, as was Matillas Fine Orange imported from Yucatan (Brain- 
erd 1958; Kingsley et al., 2012; Monterroso et al. 2009; Smith 1971). Small 
quantities of Plumbate ceramics at El Porvenir place some of the occupa- 
tion there securely in the tenth century AD, if not later (Neff and Bishop 
1988; Neff and Bove 1999; Neff et al. 1992; Shepard 1948). Whether the lim- 
ited quantities, in comparison to nearby sites such as Yaxchilan (López Va- 
rela 1989, 2005), of diagnostic Terminal Classic trade wares reflects a par- 
ticularly small population or a significant population with limited access to 
these trade wares is difficult to say, although, as we will discuss below, we 
feel that the latter option may be the case. 


Piedras Negras in Historical and Regional Context 


To understand the death of the political and economic community at Pie- 
dras Negras, we must turn back to the establishment of the royal dynasty. 
Epigraphic and archaeological data suggest the appearance of dynastic 
rule at Piedras Negras and neighboring Yaxchilan during the Early Clas- 
sic period —probably no later than the mid-fourth century (Golden and 
Scherer 2013b; Golden et al. 2008; Martin and Grube 2008). These dynas- 
ties were likely established by the arrival of royal courts from areas outside 
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the middle Usumacinta, and much of the regional population subsequently 
moved to these centers (Houston 2008, 5). Populations may have flowed 
into the new capitals to participate in the vibrant political, economic, and 
social communities that grew up around these dynasties (Houston, Esc- 
obedo, Child, et al. 2003), but they may also have congregated as a way of 
escaping the vicissitudes of a Preclassic countryside wracked by warfare 
(Golden et al. 2008, 265; Golden and Scherer 2006). 

The dynasty at Piedras Negras established itself in the Preclassic period 
heart of the site in what would become the South Group (figure 5.4). The 
community that formed around the dynasty at Piedras Negras grew over 
the course of the Early Classic period, expanding around this monumental 
core. Its participants developed a unique material identity by which they 
distinguished themselves from members of the neighboring Yaxchilan- 
centered community. Such disparate practices included the production 
and consumption of distinct ceramic styles and technologies, settlement 
strategies, architectural styles, and burial practices (Golden et al. 2008). 
Construction of monumental architecture gradually moved away from the 
South Group, and by the fifth century AD royal architecture was increas- 
ingly focused on the area that became the Acropolis. 

In the midst of this Early Classic expansion there was a political and 
architectural break that is important to the story of social life in the after- 
math of dynastic collapse during the Terminal Classic period. Epigraphic 
data strongly suggest that Piedras Negras suffered a defeat in the mid-sixth 
century at the hands of the rulers of the Pomona kingdom, located some 
forty-eight kilometers to the northwest (Golden 2002, 358; Houston and 
Inomata 2009, 181-182; Houston, Escobeda, Child, et al. 2000, 101; Schele 
and Grube 1994). There is no archaeological or epigraphic evidence to sug- 
gest that the epicenter of Piedras Negras itself was invaded, but in the af- 
termath of defeat, the architecture of the Acropolis was ritually terminated 
(see Navarro-Farr this volume for a discussion of similar activities at the 
site of El Perú-Waká). 

All archaeological data point to the involvement of local participants in 
these termination activities, perhaps initiating the demolition or instead 
cleaning up what remained after invasion (Golden 2002, 358-360). Exca- 
vations strongly suggest that these activities were part of a reverential per- 
formance. At least one of these structures, J-20-sub-1, was burned. As the 
ruins still smoldered, large fragments of elaborate ceramics—some prob- 
ably made specifically for the feasting and deposition associated with this 
event—were deposited on the building’s surface, accompanied by figurines, 
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earspools, and jade. Some of these objects were placed carefully and some 
were smashed, sending sherds flying over several meters. 

There is no evidence among these buried materials of “foreign” ceram- 
ics or other materials that might have been left by invading forces, as is the 
case at Yaxuna, Mexico, for instance (Ardren 1999). What is evident is a 
local ceramic inventory consistent in broad terms with a local late Naba 
Phase ceramic assemblage (ca. AD 550). However, this deposit contains 
ceramic types that are rare or unique in the overall site assemblage at Pie- 
dras Negras yet foreshadow technological and stylistic innovations of the 
subsequent Balche and Yaxche ceramic phases. René Muñoz and Charles 
Golden (2001) have argued elsewhere that such objects were unique pieces 
created by local artists specifically for such ritual events. 

As the building smoldered, a cap of dark clay was placed over the burn- 
ing remains, effectively extinguishing the fire and leaving a thin layer of 
ash and hardened clay at the interface. One can imagine that any one per- 
son with a torch could have accomplished the destruction of the structure, 
whose frame was constructed of poles and thatch. However, burying the 
burning hilltop building—and in fact much of the courtyard—with a layer 
of heavy clay would have involved a considerable group effort. 

Other buildings in the Acropolis were similarly treated, but later con- 
struction has obscured many of the specific details evident in J-20-sub-1 
(but see Houston and Arredondo Leiva 1999a, 1999b). When these per- 
formances were finished, though, every one of the structures of the Early 
Classic Acropolis had been destroyed and buried (Golden 2002). For nearly 
fifty years the Acropolis was abandoned to the elements, while royal activ- 
ity was recentered on the South Group, the foundational heart of Piedras 
Negras that linked the pre-dynastic and dynastic histories of the site. 

Golden (2002) has argued elsewhere that this demolition of the Acropo- 
lis and the move by the dynasty back to the South Group was done to reju- 
venate royal authority and the attendant political community following the 
disgrace of defeat by refocusing royal ritual practice on the oldest section 
of the city. The South Group was the point of origin for political power at 
Piedras Negras; it was where dynastic rulership had been established in 
ritual spaces in a history that extended well back into the first millennium 
BC. Maya rulers of the Classic period, like their highland and lowland Post- 
classic counterparts (e.g., Christenson 2007; Roys 1967), certainly invoked 
the trope of “stranger kings” (see Iannone this volume) in substantiating 
their right to govern. Indeed, the monuments of Piedras Negras are famous 
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for their depictions of kings and princes garbed in the regalia of Central 
Mexican authority (Stone 1989). 

Claims of foreign origin, however, are a double-edged sword. They of- 
fer just the sort of vital difference for rulers that distinguishes them from 
other political leaders and kin structures within a society (see lannone this 
volume; Taylor this volume) while at the same time they threaten to discon- 
nect rulers from kin-based, territorially oriented, or other locally focused 
sources of authority that form the foundation of their capacity to rule (see 
also Schwake and Iannone this volume). Modern and historical Maya so- 
cial-spatial groupings reveal the complex interweaving of place and lineage 
in defining political authority throughout the Maya region (e.g., Akkeren 
2000, 24; Braswell 2001, 319-325; Braswell 2004, 133-136; Cancian 1996; 
Canuto and Fash 2004; Carmack 1981, 83; Landa 1978, 36, 38-39, 52; Hanks 
2010, 283-314; Hill 1996, 64; Hill and Monaghan 1987, 74; Miles 1957; Mul- 
hare 1996; Restall 1997; Restall 1998, 46-50; Vogt 1965b, 1969; cf. Roys 1957, 
7). The social practices linking individuals, household, and larger corpo- 
rate groups into political structures were cross-cut by lineage and descent 
groups that were themselves couched in and sometimes trumped by ter- 
ritorial and other concerns that created complex networks of social obli- 
gations. Ultimately it was the ties to local authority, local history, kinship, 
and local power that the monarchs of the Piedras Negras dynasty needed 
to cultivate to substantiate rulership (see also Schwake and Iannone this 
volume). 

These maneuvers in the sixth and early seventh centuries apparently 
served the dynasty well, and the Piedras Negras kingdom thrived and 
expanded. By the seventh century, the countryside that had been largely 
abandoned at the close of the Preclassic period was once again filling in 
with settlements expanding outward from Piedras Negras and nearby king- 
doms such as Yaxchilan and Palenque (Golden and Scherer 2006; Golden 
et al. 2008; Liendo Stuardo 2007). 


Maintaining Community after the Collapse 


It is only in light of this regional and local history that the destruction of 
royal architecture and the attempt to rebuild in the South Group at the close 
of dynastic history can be fully understood. The last securely dated ruler at 
Piedras Negras, Ruler 7, was captured in or around AD 808 by forces from 
Yaxchilan. Although a last attempt to dedicate a royal monument at Piedras 
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Negras may have been made in AD 810, the scribes of Piedras Negras fell 
silent thereafter (Houston et al. 2003, 228; Martin and Grube 2008, 153; 
Stuart 1998a). 

As in the sixth century, in the ninth century, following defeat by forces 
from Pomona, the remnant nobility and royalty at Piedras Negras at- 
tempted to rejuvenate and salvage the dynasty with a move away from a 
disgraced history associated with the Acropolis and toward the ancient, 
foundational, and constructive history associated with the South Group. 
From this perspective, what might otherwise appear to be the desecration 
of the Acropolis was part of an active choice to erase dangerous associa- 
tions with the defeated ruler and his court. Piedras Negras had already 
passed many decades of problematic succession; new patterns of accession 
had been created as kingship passed laterally among brothers rather than 
vertically from parent to child since the death of Ruler 4 in AD 757 (Hous- 
ton, Escobeda, Child, et al. 2000, 107; Martin and Grube 2008, 151-152; 
Stuart 2004). The defeat in battle of Ruler 7 may very well have brought 
about yet another crisis in rulership (see lannone this volume; Taylor this 
volume) if the royal court did not provide a single, uncontested successor 
and multiple candidates for kingship vied for the throne. 

However, crises are also potential opportunities. By clearing the way 
for a rededication or other transformation of the royal palace, those who 
sought to stabilize the dynasty may have hoped to stave off collapse and re- 
turn to the Acropolis and other royal precincts at some point in the future, 
just as the royal court had done at the beginning of the seventh century af- 
ter defeat in the sixth century. The construction of the small palace R-8-1st 
over an Early Classic pyramid with a royal tomb in a Preclassic settlement, 
adjacent to the oldest sweat bath and ball court at the site (Child 2006, 
213; Satterthwaite 2005 [1933], 30-47), similarly mirrors the actions of the 
late sixth-century rulers of Piedras Negras and their move away from the 
Acropolis. 

Such actions can be seen as precisely the sort of “keep calm and carry 
on” processes of containment Gyles lannone discussed in this volume. 
What had worked in the past, though, was no longer an effective political 
strategy. The future the remnants of the royal court of the Terminal Classic 
period sought to build never materialized. 

Through all of this—the defeat of Ruler 7, the demolition of the Acropo- 
lis, and the reorganization of space throughout Piedras Negras—the com- 
munity struggled on and apparently maintained its sense of an identity 
distinct from that of neighboring centers such as Yaxchilan (see Garcia 
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Moll 2003, 336-337), even as those dynasties were also in collapse and the 
boundaries between kingdoms were fraying. On the southern border of 
what had been Piedras Negras territory, Yaxchilan’s garrison settlements 
such as Tecolote and La Pasadita were abandoned (Scherer and Golden 
2009). Recent excavations by Golden and Andrew Scherer at the hinterland 
palace of Budsilha also suggest that this site, which was initially settled no 
earlier than AD 600 as a Piedras Negras outpost and formed part of the 
western borderland of the kingdom, was abandoned at the beginning of the 
Terminal Classic period (Scherer and Golden 2012). Hinterland communi- 
ties with deeper histories in what had been the Piedras Negras kingdom 
such as El Cayo and El Porvenir were able to weather the storm a bit longer, 
and some people hung on into the tenth century. 

Burial and architectural patterns maintained their distinctiveness on 
either side of the former border between these two rival polities. Ceramic 
styles and distribution patterns changed, but these changes maintained a 
sense of distinct community identities. In particular, the distribution of Al- 
tar Fine Orange and Tres Naciones Fine Gray ceramics are revealing about 
this divide. These materials were produced around Yaxchilan (Ron Bishop, 
personal communication, 2007, 2010) and probably made their first ap- 
pearances in the closing years of dynastic history in both kingdoms. Altar 
and Tres Naciones fine wares are found in great abundance at Yaxchilan 
and in surrounding hinterland sites (Golden and Scherer 2006, 8; López- 
Varela 1989, 54-58; López-Varela 2005, 50) and made their way south into 
the Pasión River area, where they may also have been produced. 

However, when compared with more distant sites in the Pasión, the 
quantity of such materials at El Cayo—a former Piedras Negras satellite—is 
much less than one would expect on the basis of its proximity to Yaxchilan 
(see ceramic analysis by Angela González Moreno in Mathews and Aliphat 
Fernandez 1997, 178-256). At Piedras Negras itself, the quantities of these 
wares found in twelve seasons of excavations is remarkably small, constitut- 
ing far fewer than 100 sherds (Holley 1983; Muñoz 2006), and only a few ad- 
ditional examples were found at the outlying El Porvenir settlement cluster 
(Kingsley et al. 2012). By comparison, these materials are apparently more 
abundant at more distant Pomona and La Joyanca than at Piedras Negras 
and its outliers (Forné 2006, 206-208, 230; Garciá Moll 2005; López Varela 
2005, 48-50). 

Though this disjunctive distribution of Altar and Tres Naciones group 
materials might be the product of sampling error, it seems unlikely, given 
that Piedras Negras has been more extensively and intensively studied than 
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either La Joyanca or Pomona. Further, this would not seem to be an issue 
of population size, as a reasonably healthy occupation persisted across Pie- 
dras Negras through most if not all of the ninth century AD. The presence 
of imported Matillas Fine Orange ceramics from Yucatan and Plumbate 
materials from the Pacific Coast of Guatemala at El Porvenir also suggests 
the maintenance of trade networks, despite the fall of the Piedras Negras 
dynasty (Kingsley et al. 2012). 

The limited distribution of Altar and Tres Naciones group fine wares 
at Piedras Negras is best accounted for by social and economic reasons 
that discouraged the import of these wares to Piedras Negras and/or their 
consumption by members of that community. We suggest, again, that the 
selective use of particular ceramics—as in earlier centuries—was part of a 
broader practice by which the community at Piedras Negras fostered a dis- 
tinct identity, even in the aftermath of dynastic collapse. Consumers chose 
not to use, display, and exchange these fine wares in Piedras Negras and in 
its slowly dwindling hinterland populations. 

Why do all of these patterns of material distribution among postdynas- 
tic populations matter in a discussion of dynastic collapse? Because they 
hint that some of the fundamental ties that linked members of the Piedras 
Negras community together and connected them to wider social and eco- 
nomic networks were not immediately ruptured by the failure of dynastic 
power. Further, there is no clear sign from these patterns about what proxi- 
mate cause might have existed for a people to abandon their commitment 
to the institution of dynastic rulership and their loyalty to any particular 
king. We have observed no material signs whatsoever of the sort of de- 
clining prosperity that might trigger a crisis of legitimacy for the rulers of 
Piedras Negras. 

Other material signatures, however, suggest that the threads that con- 
stituted the social fabric of the community were indeed slowly unraveling, 
perhaps leading up to dynastic collapse. Evidence for the social atomization 
of community practices comes in part from the diet of the residents Piedras 
Negras (Scherer et al. 2007). At the height of dynastic power at Piedras 
Negras, from about AD 625 to 750, dietary stable isotope signatures indi- 
cate uniform patterns of maize and meat consumption among the royal, 
elite, and non-elite members of the polity capital. Though the quality of 
cuts and types of dishes may have differed, all members of society enjoyed 
access to similar foodstuffs. This suggests that some combination of re- 
distributive mechanisms, including marketing, gifting, and feasting, were 
at work. By the second half of the eighth century and into the early ninth 
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century, isotopic signatures diversified as dynastic power waned, suggest- 
ing a breakdown in the previously shared dietary patterns. Some residents 
consumed less maize and, most striking, other inhabitants shifted their 
consumption of protein resources to include greater amounts of fish rather 
than terrestrial meat resources. 

Such changes may be linked to stresses in systems of resource produc- 
tion (agriculture and hunting) and redistribution; households seem to have 
had differential access to different foodstuffs. These patterns, however, also 
suggest that foodstuffs were not being shared in significant quantities be- 
tween households—sharing that might have taken place in previous gen- 
erations through marketing, gifting, and feasting. 

There may have been attempts to counter this social fracturing. One of 
the hallmarks of ceramic change at Piedras Negras that began as early as 
the late eighth century AD is the abundance of feasting platters, dishes that 
are far larger than more standard-sized “plates” found in earlier periods, 
typically at Piedras Negras in association with the remains of feasting there 
(Muñoz 2006, 187-190). 

However, such large platters are absent in excavations from the hinter- 
lands, even in close proximity to the capital at El Porvenir (Kingsley et 
al. 2010). This material divide between center and hinterland suggests not 
simply distinct habitual choices and pottery preferences but fundamen- 
tally different practices of exchange and feasting that were critical compo- 
nents linking super-household units in political and social relationships 
that build trust (LeCount 1999, 2001). Such changes would be linked to 
and further encourage the decline in social interaction and trust between 
households and the super-household groups in which household members 
had previously participated. However, this process had begun in the cen- 
tury preceding the dynastic collapse and was not itself a result of the failure 
of the royal political system. 

These data suggest a mixed story of gradual dissolution of community 
beginning probably in the eighth century (if not before) and continuing 
into the ninth century at least (Golden and Scherer 2013a, 2013b). Within 
these longer-term patterns, the failure of the royal dynasty to perpetuate 
itself, the demolition of the Acropolis, and the attempts to move courtly 
life back to its place of origin in the South Group are symptomatic of wider 
social patterns. With apologies to Ruler 7, who must certainly have felt 
that his end at the hands of his enemies at Yaxchilan was a dramatic blow, 
the dynasty and then the community at Piedras Negras went out with a 
whimper. 
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Conclusions 


In summary, the period from the foundation of the Piedras Negras dynasty 
in the Early Classic period through its failure as a dynastic system by about 
810 AD was an extended time of ongoing crisis, resolution, and reforma- 
tion. Though previous rulers had suffered defeats, in retrospect, the capture 
of Ruler 7 in AD 808 was an insuperable blow. There is no evidence of 
environmental or economic crises that might prove to be immediate trig- 
gers for such failure. Instead, the failure must be seen as the final phase in 
long-term political processes of political fracture that were at work in the 
apparently healthy kingdom of the Late Classic period (Golden and Scherer 
2013a, 2013b). From approximately AD 810 to 930, the population of Pie- 
dras Negras gradually dwindled, a decline that over the course of a few gen- 
erations gave way to the nearly complete abandonment of the site. These 
ninth-century residents are best understood as a community that persisted 
from the dynastic period, maintaining and transforming an identity that 
grew up around the royal court and that the dynasty had helped engender. 

We do not see in the remains of the postdynastic occupation, even in the 
evidence of burning and destruction of monuments first documented by 
Mason and Satterthwaite (Holley 1983, 201; Mason 1935, 562; Satterthwaite 
1935, 1937, 1958), a complete break with the past indicating the arrival of a 
new population (cf. Manahan 2004; Manahan and Canuto 2009). Instead, 
conceptions of architectural space and the use life of that space and the 
transformations of ritual practice referred to the dynastic past even if the 
mode of making such references was inversion and erasure. Nor, in fact, 
can we securely attribute the demolition of monuments and buildings to 
the moment of dynastic collapse. Stratigraphy, ceramics, and other dating 
techniques allow us to say only that such acts against royal architecture 
and images took place in the aftermath of dynastic collapse. If thrones and 
stucco friezes were smashed years or decades after the dissolution of the 
royal court, they can hardly be attributed to violence directed at the court 
in a moment of crisis and aimed at a scapegoat king. 

Though there is not sufficient space here to fully explore the topic, we 
must ask why the Piedras Negras dynasty was not able to recover from de- 
feat in AD 808, as it had after a similar defeat in the sixth century. Moreover, 
why should local communities that had endured and thrived for centuries 
despite the challenges posed by environmental dynamics, warfare, and 
other threats wither away after a few generations without its royal court? 
There is currently no evidence to suggest environmental degradation or 
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drought along the Usumacinta as a proximate cause for dynastic collapse 
(Golden and Scherer 2013a, 2013b; Scherer and Golden 2013). Indeed, al- 
though current data should never be unquestioningly applied to the past, 
it is important to note that current rainfall in the Usumacinta Basin during 
the dry season exceeds that of the rainy season in many parts of the Maya 
area and that the Middle Usumacinta region has one of the highest rainfall 
levels in the region, more than enough to support maize crops, even dur- 
ing many recent drought years that have plagued southeastern Mexico and 
Guatemala (Magaña et al. 1999, 1583; Magaña et al. 2003, 315; Seager et al. 
2009; Stahle et al. 2009). 

Further, while variation in the diet increased between individuals, the 
general health of the population remained relatively stable throughout all 
periods of occupation at the site (Scherer et al. 2007). The collapse of eco- 
nomic connections with the highlands (Demarest 2004b, 118; Demarest et 
al. this volume) due to warfare and political upheaval in the Pasion region 
does not offer a satisfactory explanation. The political community at Seibal 
was evidently able to overcome such difficulties and maintain a royal court 
through this same period. Moreover, the Pasión is not the only trade route 
from the highlands, and Piedras Negras was never a large-scale consumer 
of such highland prestige goods as jade, even at the height of the dynasty’s 
powers (Golden et al. 2012; Houston, Escobeda, Scherer, et al. 2003, 122; 
Hruby 2006). Neither does endemic warfare as a cause of collapse account 
for collapse. The dynasty and the community had survived several centu- 
ries of relatively frequent war with neighbors near and distant. 

We would suggest here, as we have elsewhere (e.g., Golden and Scherer 
2012, 2013a, 2013b; Houston, Escobedo and Child et al. 2003; Scherer and 
Golden 2013), that the dynasty did not survive because its members had 
ceased to function as the heart of a political community. Their legitimacy 
had been lodged in their ritual, political, and ideological functions (see Ian- 
none this volume; Taylor this volume). Founded as the center of a “moral” 
or “imagined” community that required the dynasty as an identifiable fo- 
cus, over the course of almost five centuries, the rulers of Piedras Negras 
had increasingly divested their authority onto subordinate nobles and sub- 
ject courts scattered across the countryside. In decentering its power, the 
dynasty also decentered its role as a focal point for the Piedras Negras com- 
munity. The community no longer perceived sovereigns as a necessity, and 
the defeat of AD 808 was simply the final death blow of a kingdom that had 
been in long decline. 

Thus, attempts by resident elites to revive dynastic pretensions through 
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such material means as recentering the political life of Piedras Negras on 
the South Group and away from the Acropolis and restructuring ritual 
practice in buildings such as Structure O-7 could not draw on the real- 
world resources provided by a functioning moral community to rekindle 
dynastic rule. The result reveals the disjunction of different kinds of com- 
munity markers. Local identity related to the political and economic com- 
munity—perhaps glossed as ethnicity—persisted in some ways, including 
choices made about the kinds of ceramics and other quotidian materials 
consumed, and was maintained as one marker of communal life through- 
out the ninth century. However, why the political and economic commu- 
nity could not survive the loss of its dynastic center remains a critically 
important mystery that must be understood in light of the broader political 
changes sweeping across the Maya Lowlands. 

In closing, we return to the questions posed by the editors in the first 
two chapters of this volume. Was the collapse of dynastic rule a brief event 
or a protracted process? At Piedras Negras, it was a centuries-long process. 
What seems like a moment of collapse from the perspective of the present 
may not have been such a clear-cut division for those who lived through 
the period. 

Was there a crisis that might have caused the populace to see the king 
as a scapegoat? Ruler 7’s loss in battle against forces from Yaxchilan may 
have put a final bitter note on things, and indeed it must have posed a crisis 
of confidence and succession. Yet in previous centuries similar crises had 
been overcome. 

We have yet to identify any particular crisis in resources, prosperity, or 
the environment that might adequately explain why such a loss in AD 808 
was different. Other political figures struggled to carry on in the aftermath 
of that defeat. These postdynastic attempts to revive the fortunes of Piedras 
Negras floundered, however, without the material support of a wider com- 
munity that had entirely abandoned the political system. 

Are the material correlates associated with the end of the dynasty and 
the postdynastic occupation consistent with the model of a scapegoat 
king? Quite possibly. People clearly targeted facades depicting rulers and 
nobles for destruction, demolished once-sacred precincts, and smashed 
royal monuments, including the very seat of power in the form of Ruler 7’s 
throne. Yet we are faced with the simple and familiar archaeological prob- 
lem of precision. We can securely say that such destruction occurred after 
the fall of Ruler 7, but we lack the stratigraphic context or other data to say 
whether such events occurred within days, years, or decades of that fall. 
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Finally, does the scapegoat king model have explanatory value for our 
case study? The archaeological and epigraphic data cannot resolve this is- 
sue at Piedras Negras. The trope of the scapegoat certainly exists in later 
Maya contexts. The Books of Chilam Balam are rife with accounts of politi- 
cal conflict and failures at Chichen Itza, Mayapan, and elsewhere, heaping 
the blame for widespread political chaos squarely on the shoulders of a few 
individuals (Roys 1967). Yet even in the Chilam Balam books, such blame 
serves as a retrospective assessment and a warning for future leaders rather 
than a contemporary explanation. For Piedras Negras, then, we can only be 
agnostic and say “perhaps.” 
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Destruction Events and Political 
Truncation at the Little Kingdom 
of Minanha, Belize 


SONJA A. SCHWAKE AND GYLES IANNONE 


The current volume explores the potential ritual and behavioral responses 
when it was perceived that Classic Maya kings were failing to uphold their 
role as guarantors of the prosperity for their kingdoms. The ensuing cri- 
sis of legitimacy was a dynamic moment in the history of many polities, 
and their constituent members engaged in a diverse array of reactions to 
the leadership crisis, often resulting in the scapegoating of both kings and 
the particular institution of governance associated with Classic period 
kingship. As Iannone (this volume) points out, although Maya kings were 
treated as if they were gods, it is unlikely that they were actually conceived 
as such, and this created an opportunity for polity members to exercise 
some agency when faced with declining prosperity and ineffective gov- 
ernance. By carefully examining contexts that are contemporaneous with 
times of leadership stress and legitimation crises for a particular kingdom, 
we can access the material correlates of the various actions community 
members undertook in light of these perceived failures. This chapter does 
this by assessing the significance of several interesting “destruction” events 
that occurred in key settings of the ancient Minanha royal court complex 
during the Late to Terminal Classic transition (AD 750-850). Our goal is 
to use careful description and interpretation of archaeological contexts and 
associations to elucidate the nuanced actions that both local community 
members and regional powers initiated in response to the shifting political 
landscape of the late eighth to early ninth centuries and to examine how 
these actions impacted the little kings who ruled from Minanha. 
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The Minanha Case Study 


The remains of the ancient Maya kingdom of Minanha are located in the 
karst uplands of the Vaca Plateau in west-central Belize (figure 1.1). This 
area of the central Maya lowlands is characterized by steep-sided limestone 
slopes, deep-cut valleys, a lack of readily available surface water, and mixed 
tropical vegetation (Iannone 2005, 28; Iannone et al. 2014; Reeder et al. 1996; 
Schwake 2008, 87). The region is notable for its abundance of sinkholes and 
caves (Reeder et al. 1996, 121), features the ancient Maya considered to be 
particularly sacred parts of their landscape (e.g., Moyes et al. 2009). 

Minanha is one of several centers dispersed across the Vaca Plateau (fig- 
ure 6.1). In geopolitical terms, it was once home to a “little” kingdom that 
was bounded by the myriad similarly sized kingdoms that once flourished 
in the Belize River Valley to the north; the “great” kingdom of Naranjo, situ- 
ated roughly twenty-five kilometers to the northwest; the densely settled 
waterways and interfluvial valleys of the southeastern Petén to the west 
and southwest; and the “great” kingdom of Caracol, situated approximately 
twenty-five kilometers to the south (Iannone 2005, 29; Iannone et al. 2014; 
Laporte and Mejia 2000). Its location vis-a-vis Naranjo and Caracol situ- 
ates Minanha in an intermediate position in relation to some of the major 
political players in this part of the central Maya lowlands during the Late 
Classic period (AD 675-810). 


Developmental History 


The initial settlement of the Minanha region began as early as the Middle 
Preclassic period (600-400 BC), as evidenced by pottery sherds dating to 
that time period recovered from later mixed-fill deposits (Iannone 2005, 
29, 2009, 4). The first evidence of concentrated settlement in the site epi- 
center (figure 6.2) dates to the Late to Terminal Preclassic transition (ca. 
100 BC to AD 250). Adjacent valleys immediately surrounding the epicen- 
ter were also first settled at this time (Iannone 2009, 4; Longstaffe and Ian- 
none 2011, 47; Macrae and Iannone 2011, 190; McCane et al. 2009). Research 
indicates that these early settlements were founded in close proximity to 
good agricultural lands and perennial springs. The springs were a particu- 
larly important attractor in a landscape devoid of readily available surface 
water (Iannone 2005, 29; Macrae and Iannone 2011, 190). Well-made but 
isolated agricultural terrace subsystems were first constructed by groups of 
smallholders during the Terminal Preclassic period (Macrae and Iannone 
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Figure 6.1. Map of the Vaca Plateau and adjacent areas showing the location of Minanha 
and other key centers in the region. 
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Figure 6.2. Rectified isometric plan of the Minanha epicentral court complex showing 
the location of key loci discussed in the text. 
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2011). This form of highly localized terrace farming gradually gave way to 
the formation of larger terrace systems that incorporated the previously 
isolated fields through the Early (AD 250-550) and Middle Classic periods 
(AD 550-675; Iannone 2009, 4; Macrae and Iannone 2011, 191-192). This in- 
crease in agricultural intensification was at least partially a response to the 
growing population size and density in both the outlying valleys and the 
Minanha epicenter (Iannone 2009, 4; Longstaffe and Iannone 2011, 48-49). 
It is also a clear sign that the productive capacity of the greater Minanha 
community expanded substantially over time. 

Within this landscape the small number of larger courtyards originally 
established by the founding lineages grew in size and complexity to the 
point that they still stand out on the landscape today. These courtyards sur- 
vived the tumultuous sociopolitical events of the Late and Terminal Classic 
periods, some even persisting into the Postclassic (Longstaffe and Iannone 
2011, 53). In other words, the inhabitants of these courtyards were the first 
to establish themselves and the first to enhance their productive capacity, 
they experienced the dramatic events associated with the emergence of the 
Minanha royal court in the eighth century (see below), and they persisted 
after that short-lived political experiment had run its course. They can thus 
be considered the most resilient components of the Minanha settlement 
continuum. 

The establishment of a royal court at Minanha (see figure 6.1) coincides 
with a rapid population expansion, and an ambitious construction pro- 
gram was undertaken there between AD 675 and 810 (Iannone 2009, 4). 
Significantly, this occurred during a period of pan-regional political bal- 
kanization (Iannone 2005) following Tikal's defeat of Calakmul in AD 695 
and the concomitant breakdown of the broader hegemonic alliances that 
had characterized the Early and Middle Classic periods (ca. AD 250-675; 
see Demarest et al. this volume). Naranjos successful war against Caracol, 
which occurred fifteen years earlier, in AD 680, may have been particularly 
significant for creating a landscape suitable for the establishment of new 
little kingdoms in west-central Belize, as it marks the onset of a century of 
political disorder in the Vaca Plateau, the Belize Valley, and adjacent Petén. 

Efforts to construct the Minanha royal court concentrated on the cre- 
ation of a 9.5-hectare court complex that included the complete set of ar- 
chitectural features—buildings with residential, ritual, civic-ceremonial, 
and service functions—required for a “full-service” center (Iannone 2005, 
29-30). These structures framed a series of large public plazas and smaller, 
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more restricted courtyards and patios. Ceramic microseriation and Bayes- 
ian probability analysis of radiocarbon dates suggest that the royal court 
complex was built sometime after AD 693 but before AD 775. 

This construction program implies more than a rank-size increase in 
construction efforts; it signifies the appearance of a new type of socio- 
political organization at the center: a fully functioning Maya royal court 
(Iannone 2005, 30). The royal court complex constitutes the first physical 
manifestation of the institution of kingship at Minanha, and its rapid ap- 
pearance has been interpreted as evidence that nonlocal elites moved into 
the sub-region, possibly disaffected nobles from an established royal court 
such as Caracol (Iannone 2005). The presumably nonlocal “stranger king” 
who established the Minanha royal court enacted an agenda that tapped 
into broader symbols and representations of Maya rulership, including the 
deliberate alignment of the center’s central architecture to mimic the cos- 
mological world view reflected in the site plans of larger centers such as 
Caracol and Naranjo (Iannone 2005, 30). 

Crucial to identifying the presence of the institution of kingship at 
Maya centers is the ability to find the material correlates of kingship on the 
ground. At Minanha, the physical evidence of the institution of kingship 
initially included a highly restricted and elevated elite residential court- 
yard (Group J) containing a pyramidal shrine (Structure 38J-3rd), a for- 
mal vaulted entrance to the group with narrow wing rooms on either side 
(Structure 35J-2nd), a vaulted residential building (Structure 37J-2nd), and 
a large, brightly painted performance platform (Structure 39J-2nd; Iannone 
2005, 30; Iannone and Longstaffe 2010, 72). Adjacent to this courtyard, to 
the north, was a small service patio (Group K). Other indicators of the 
existence of a royal court include a ball court, an E-Group/eastern ancestor 
shrine, vaulted administrative buildings, an intrasite causeway linking the 
epicenter with a small shrine, and at least eight stelae that were erected at 
different times during the court's existence. 

These features, which were constructed during the early facet of the Late 
Classic period, constitute the physical seat of power for the first individu- 
als at the center who set themselves above the rest of the resident Minanha 
population both by a factor of scale and by being distinctly different in 
kind. The way Maya kings engaged in a sacred covenant with the gods and 
represented themselves as intermediaries between the supernatural forces 
and the members of their kingdoms was fundamental to their legitimacy 
(see Iannone this volume). The rituals they enacted were likely intensified 
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in times of warfare and/or declining productivity—whether the result of 
resource degradation or climate change (Freidel and Schele 1988a, 548; Fre- 
idel and Shaw 2000, 272)—as these were periods when prosperity was the 
most under threat. The new Minanha rulers undertook their role as the 
guarantor of prosperity for the community seriously, as evidenced in the 
grand construction program that marked the establishment of the royal 
court, especially the creation of key ritual edifices, such as the E-Group/ 
eastern ancestor shrine and the ball court complexes. The terrace system 
in the Contreras Valley was also expanded during the reign of the first 
Minanha kings (Macrae and Iannone 2011), and a swampy area to the east 
of the epicenter was modified to create a large reservoir (Primrose 2003). 
The density of population among the rural supporters of the kingdom 
increased significantly (Macrae and Iannone 2011, 192). All of these fac- 
tors are material signifiers of the legitimacy and prosperity of the fledgling 
kingdom. 

One strategy the nonlocal entities who constituted the new Minanha 
royal court used to establish their dominance was to negotiate their le- 
gitimacy using long-established places of community power. One of these 
locations is the E-Group/eastern ancestor shrine complex situated in the 
epicenter’s main, public plaza. The construction of a new shrine structure 
and placement of associated caches at this locus allowed Minanha’s foreign 
rulers to physically link themselves to ritual offerings dating back to the 
Late to Terminal Preclassic community (Iannone 2005, 32; Schwake and 
Iannone 2010). In doing so they would have created a bond between them- 
selves and the local community, an idea that is lent credence by the fact that 
community members must have played a role in helping establish the pre- 
cise spatial connections manifest in the axially aligned caches that spanned 
centuries and multiple construction levels. This implies cooperation on the 
part of some key members of the Minanha community with respect to the 
establishment of the royal court. 

In order to solidify the new claim to extant sacred space, a shrine room 
leading into a multiple-entry tomb (Burial 3A-B/1) was also constructed 
within the central pyramid of the E-Group (Structure 3A-2nd). An ad- 
ditional burial was placed beneath the floor of the shrine room (Burial 
3A-B/3; Iannone and Longstaffe 2010, 72; Schwake 2001, 19, 2008, 134). 
This locus became one of the resting places for the ancestors of the new 
royal court. In other words, one of the pre-eighth century community’s 
most significant symbolic spaces was repurposed, if only in terms of who 
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controlled it. By co-opting loci at the center that had been previously sa- 
cralized through the ritual processes of the founding population and by 
controlling the newly created physical “place” of the royal court, Minanha’s 
nonlocal kings were able to establish and legitimate their position as the 
center's premier power elites. 

In summary, in the early facet of the Late Classic period, prior to AD 
775, Minanha was apparently a reasonably successful kingdom, albeit small 
and comparatively weak. Iannone (2009) has discussed the utility of con- 
ceptualizing the kingdom of Minanha as part of a dynamic sociopolitical 
framework that includes the position of its “little” kings in relation to the 
more powerful “great” kings based at the centers of Caracol and Naranjo. 
The patron-client relationships in this shifting political landscape would 
mean that at times Minanha would have enjoyed a significant degree of 
autonomy—especially given its frontier setting between Naranjo and 
Caracol —but at other times its autonomy would have been more strongly 
contested, and it may have even been fully subjugated to the authority of 
one king or the other (Iannone 2006; Iannone 2009, 7-9; Iannone 2010b). 
Munson and Macri (2009, 428) have suggested that such shifting relation- 
ships between polities would have been similar to those described using 
network analysis, where centers are nodes that are relationally constituted 
vis-a-vis each other in asymmetrical, value-fluctuating ways. Minanha's de- 
velopmental sequence clearly exhibits the types of growth and decline and 
shifts in the nature of rulership that one would expect in such a geopolitical 
landscape. 

Regardless of its apparent success as a little kingdom, at least two signifi- 
cant destruction episodes mark challenges to the authority of the upstart 
Minanha royals. These have been dated through ceramic microseriation 
and Bayesian probability analysis of radiocarbon dates; one dates to ap- 
proximately AD 775 and the other to around AD 800 (Iannone and Long- 
staffe 2010, 72). These two discrete destruction events were different in in- 
tent and severity, and they elicited different responses from the members 
of the Minanha royal court. Schortman and Urban (2011, 7) point out that 
archaeologists are well positioned to chart the actions of different factions 
because of the way that political landscapes are transformed through time. 
The transformations that the Minanha royal court underwent in the Late 
and Terminal Classic period are a perfect example of this competitive pro- 
cess of creating and erasing the material correlates of power. 
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The Ups and Downs of the Little Kingdom of Minanha 


As is the case for most kingdoms, the growth trajectory of the Minanha 
royal court is not one of steady, gradual expansion over time, which would 
be interpreted as an indication of the relative stability and success of the 
political system. Instead, it is marked by a series of building episodes in- 
terspersed with destruction events that transformed the outward appear- 
ance of the physical places related to the institution of kingship. As early 
as the late facet of the Late Classic period, between AD 775 and 810, events 
at Minanha indicate that the rulership of the Minanha kings had become 
tenuous and that other political players were able to make some inroads 
into the subregion, resulting in the erosion of the position of the Minanha 
royals. 


Destruction Event #1 (ca. AD 775) 


Evidence from Group J, the royal residential courtyard, and Structure 
3A, the central shrine structure in the center’s E-Group/eastern ancestor 
shrine, indicates that the first destruction event occurred sometime in the 
late facet of the Late Classic period, likely after AD 775 but before AD 810 
(Iannone and Longstaffe 2010, 72). At this time the pyramidal shrine on 
the northern side of the royal residential courtyard, Structure 38J-3rd, was 
razed down to its basal courses (see figure 6.3). A cache, 38J-F/1, and prob- 
ably one other cache situated a few meters to the north—both of which had 
originally been placed in front of the shrine structure—were apparently 
reentered at this time and their contents removed (Iannone and Longstaffe 
2010, 72). Various excavation units also uncovered evidence that the entire 
courtyard was subsequently subject to a massive burning episode (Iannone 
and Longstaffe 2010, 72). 

Additional acts of destruction were also visited on the E-Group in 
Minanha’s main plaza at this time. The shrine room and multiple-entry 
tomb (Structure 3A-B/1) in Structure 3A-2nd, the central pyramidal struc- 
ture on the eastern side of the complex, were sealed off. The burial that had 
been placed in the floor of the shrine room (3A-B/3) at the time of its initial 
construction was also reentered and the majority of the contents removed, 
with the exception of the distal extremities of the individual interred in 
the chamber; these were likely left behind because they could not easily be 
reached from the reentry point (Schwake 2001, 19). 


2003\Minanha, Str. 
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Figure 6.3. Remnants of the razed 38J-3rd shrine showing its basal courses, discovered 
beneath the penultimate courtyard surface associated with the 38J-2nd shrine (also 
shown). 
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Following destruction event #1, a new building program was initiated 
that reformulated the architecture of the Group J royal residential court- 
yard and the E-Group shrine in Group A. These rebuilding events followed 
shortly on the heels of the destruction activities (Iannone and Longstaffe 
2010, 72). Within Group J, the entire courtyard was apparently swept clean. 
A new shrine structure, Structure 38J-2nd, was then built to a height of 
8.5 meters. This shrine had rounded corners and at least one stucco frieze 
on its exterior (Iannone 2005, 30; Iannone 2010a, 270). A large dedicatory 
cache (38J-F/2) containing broken serving vessels, finger bowls, faunal re- 
mains, and charcoal—likely the results of a feast to celebrate the comple- 
tion of a major construction component—was placed beneath the central 
landing of the axial stair, and an elaborate crypt (38J-B/1) was built beneath 
the shrine’s summit (Iannone and Longstaffe 2010, 72). Modifications were 
also made to the 37J-2nd residential building. These modifications involved 
laying down a new plaster floor and the construction of an axially aligned 
throne that initially had two levels; only later would this throne be modified 
to have a single level. This modification was made at the same time that a 
cache (37J-F/1) was either cut through the original bilevel version (Iannone 
2007, 8; Iannone and Longstaffe 2010, 72) or the contents of an earlier cache 
were removed. The 39J-2nd performance platform and the 35J-2nd vaulted 
entrance both appear to have been reused with little modification as part 
of the new courtyard (Iannone 2010a, 270). Finally, an additional building 
was added to the adjacent service patio (Group K). 

At the same time that the royal residential courtyard was being remod- 
eled, the now-sealed-off 3A-2nd shrine room and associated multiple-entry 
tomb in the E-Group were covered by the axial stair for a new pyramidal 
building, 3A-1st. Two uncarved compact limestone stelae (Stelae 3 and 5) 
flanking a central slate stela (Stela 4), which may have been carved in an- 
tiquity, were set in front of this new shrine. Two dedicatory caches (3A-F/1 
and 3A-F/2) were placed in conjunction with these monuments (Schwake 
1999). Finally, two miniature monuments (Stelae 1 and 2), both made of 
limestone, were erected on the western building of the E-Group at this time 
(Structure 9A). 

In our view, the acts associated with destruction event #1 appear to fit 
quite well with what has been defined as a “desecratory termination” act 
(Navarro-Farr et al. 2008; Stanton et al. 2008; Suhler and Freidel 2003) that 
likely coincided with a shift in rulership (Freidel 1998, 191), as has been 
documented elsewhere, in particular at Aguateca (e.g., Inomata 2003). It 
appears that the original Minanha rulers must have had some knowledge 
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that they and their kingdom were about to be attacked. Before fleeing, they 
emptied some of their most important caches and burials and carried the 
bones of their ancestors and other significant items with them when they 
left. The precision indicated in the ways these offerings and burials were 
“surgically” entered lends support to this interpretation. Marauding en- 
emies would not have had the same knowledge of the precise location of 
many of these deposits. Eventually the conquerors arrived and focuses their 
efforts on symbolically “killing” Minanha’s ruling lineage by dismantling 
the Group J shrine and burning the surrounding royal residential court- 
yard and by closing off, and hence erasing from memory (Schortman and 
Urban 2011), the shrine room and multiple-entry tomb associated with the 
Minanha E-Group, one of the most important ancestor veneration venues 
for the departed Minanha royal court. 

Following the ritual destruction, the royal residential courtyard was ap- 
parently swept clean. In ancient Maya society, the act of sweeping a space 
clean was often related to ritual purification (McAnany 2010, 105; Stross 
1998, 32), and it may have also had restorative health benefits for those 
who now sought to occupy the space (McAnany 2010, 63,139; Monaghan 
2000, 32). Subsequently, a new royal residential courtyard was built that 
incorporated the original Group J stair, the formal vaulted entrance, the 
performance platform, and a newly built shrine with a stucco frieze. This 
shrine contained an elaborate crypt and a large dedicatory offering. As 
noted earlier, the first throne was also installed in the courtyard’s principal 
residential building at this time. The fact that it had two levels suggests that 
some form of joint rule may have been formally established at the center, 
perhaps with one of the region's great kings (or their agents) sitting on the 
high side of the throne and the newly installed vassal sitting at a lower level 
appropriate to their station (Iannone and Longstaffe 2010, 69). 

Elsewhere, the E-Group was modified to include an outset stair where 
the eastern shrine room used to be. As noted previously, three monuments 
were erected in association with this stair. The middle one was made of 
slate. Two additional monuments were also positioned on top of the west- 
ern building of the E-Group. Significantly, this pattern of monument place- 
ment, including the prominent usage of a slate monument, also occurred 
at Caracol (Anderson 1959, 211; Chase and Chase 1987, 17; Grube 1994, 87) 
and Calakmul (Reese-Taylor 2003), which implies that the new rulers were 
attempting to tap into patterns of symbolic representation that had been 
established by these great powers (Iannone 2005). 

In summary, we believe that there is strong evidence of a desecratory 
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termination event at Minanha that likely occurred sometime around AD 
775. This conquest coincided with a shift to joint rule that likely brought 
Minanha under the umbrella of a larger and more powerful hegemonic 
alliance centered on one of the great kingdoms in the region. Interestingly, 
textual evidence indicates that the great kingdom of Naranjo burned the 
little kingdom of Bital in AD 775 and again in 777 (Martin and Grube 2008, 
80; Chase, Grube, and Chase 1991, 10). Although the precise location of 
Bital has yet to be determined, Minanha’s location in the frontier between 
Naranjo and Caracol and the timing of destruction event #1 suggest that 
it is a strong candidate for this center (Iannone 2005; see also Martin and 
Grube 2008, 80). If it is indeed Bital, the destruction event may signify a 
shift in affiliation from Caracol to Naranjo in the late eighth century. 


Destruction Event #2 (ca. AD 800) 


Sometime around AD 800 and likely before AD 810 a second major de- 
struction event occurred at Minanha, once again centered on the royal 
residential courtyard and the E-Group complex. The event included the 
careful infilling of the royal residential courtyard, with the exception of 
the upper 3.7 meters of the 38J-2nd shrine, which was reused as part of a 
much smaller and far less grandiose residential courtyard (Iannone 2005; 
Iannone 2010a, 270; see figure 6.4). The extreme care that was taken in 
the entombing of the buildings associated with Minanhas royal residential 
courtyard is what makes this particular destruction so significant (Iannone 
2005; Iannone 2010a, 270). 

The process of infilling started with sweeping all of the floors and sur- 
faces clean and then covering them with a lens of very fine sediments ten 
to twenty centimeters thick. The stairs of the buildings were then carefully 
covered with slabs of stone that were laid against the risers and on the 
treads. Subsequently, the vaulted rooms of the courtyard were laboriously 
filled from the inside, apparently to protect and preserve them. It was only 
after these protective measures had been carried out that larger limestone 
boulders were brought in to form the bulk of the five-meter-thick layer of 
dry-stone fill that covered the majority of the features associated with the 
royal courtyard. This fill was contained by well-made construction pens, 
attesting to the degree of care, labor, and resources that were put into this 
construction effort. The top of this thick fill deposit served as the courtyard 
surface for a new residential group that was comparatively impoverished. 
The surface of this new courtyard coincided exactly with the top of the 


Figure 6.4. Components of the buried penultimate royal residential courtyard (clockwise 
from the top left: a) 38J-2nd, west side; b) 38J-2nd, front; c) 37J-2nd, final version of the 
throne; d) 35J-2nd, formal entrance; and, e) 39J-2nd, performance platform). 
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second terrace of the now partially buried 38J-2nd shrine, which allowed 
the reused portion of the shrine (38J-Ist) to maintain its proportions. To 
achieve this, the very tops of some of the other buildings (37J-2nd and 39J- 
2nd) also had to be partially dismantled at the new courtyard level (Ian- 
none 2005, 34). In combination, these construction choices imply that the 
termination of the infilling at this specific elevation was planned rather 
than accidental. 

In contrast to the careful and methodical infilling, other features associ- 
ated with the Minanha royal residential courtyard were directly targeted 
for destruction. Specifically, the stucco frieze(s) on Structure 38J-2nd were 
deliberately destroyed, and the resulting pieces were scattered about in the 
courtyard fill deposit. This targeted destruction of the stucco frieze(s) is 
very similar to the actions Harrison-Buck (this volume) discusses related to 
the destruction and mutilation of carved monuments. She posits that such 
actions represent a specific attack on known individuals. These destruction 
acts at Minanha contrast starkly with the care taken to preserve the build- 
ings and rooms of the courtyard itself (Iannone and Longstaffe 2010, 72). 
Finally, the Group K service patio was no longer accessible after the Group J 
courtyard was buried, which meant that the courtyard was no longer usable 
by servants. 

The amount of labor and resources devoted to infilling the Minanha 
royal residential courtyard would be unremarkable if they had resulted in 
the creation of a larger and more elaborate replacement. The reality of what 
the courtyard was transformed into, however, leads to the interpretation 
that the burial of the Late Classic royal court compound was the goal. Only 
very small and unelaborate structures were constructed and used at this 
locus after the courtyard infilling (lannone 2005, 34). The new Terminal 
Classic courtyard consisted of three low building platforms (Structures 
37J-1st, 39J-1st, and 40J-1st) with entirely perishable superstructures, a six- 
room tandem range structure (Structure 35/36J-Ist) consisting of rooms 
partially constructed of perishable materials, and the reused portions of the 
upper 3.7 meters of Structure 38J-2nd (38J-Ist; Iannone 2005, 34). Finally, 
a new staircase was built to access the now-higher courtyard level. 

The new Group J courtyard was smaller, less elaborate, and less func- 
tionally diverse than the royal residential courtyard that had preceded it. It 
therefore contrasts clearly with the normal sequence of construction events 
one would expect, especially given all the labor involved in the infilling. 
The fact that the thick walls of the buried vaulted buildings were reused as 
the footings for the buildings of the new courtyard implies that there was 
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FMinánha 1999: Structure 3A, Unit 3A-1, Level 3b, Features 3A-F/2 &3A-F/1 »Stela,4 (Facing East) 


Figure 6.5. Butt of Stela 4 (slate). 


little to no time gap between the infilling of the royal residential courtyard 
and the construction of its smaller successor. If there had been a gap, the 
builders would not have been aware of where the buried walls were actually 
located. Like the ending of the infilling at the level of the second terrace of 
the 38J-2nd shrine in order to maintain its proportions, the dismantling of 
some of the upper portions of vaulted buildings to bring them down to that 
same level, and the clear abandonment of the Group K service annex, the 
use of the buried walls as footings supports the idea that the ultimate goal 
of the infilling was the burial of the courtyard. These data are not suggestive 
of a construction event that was never completed. 

Some focused destruction also occurred in front of the E-Group in 
Group A at the same time that the royal residential courtyard was infilled. 
The three stelae monuments in front of Structure 3A (Stelae 3, 4, and 5) 
were broken off; only the bases of these monuments were left in the ground 
(figure 6.5). Taken alone, this kind of decommissioning of monuments 
might be seen as a way of terminating the commemorative associations 
of the monuments. However, since this breakage occurred simultaneously 
with the other dramatic destruction events in the royal residential court- 
yard—especially the tearing down and scattering of the stucco frieze—it 
makes sense to see these actions as related. The target of these focused 
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destruction events may have been the particular individuals depicted on 
these public monuments (assuming they were carved or painted), and the 
desecratory acts against them were likely meant to erase the personhood 
and memory of specific rulers (see Harrison-Buck this volume). 

Another intriguing occurrence from Group A, also dating to the end 
of the Late Classic period, is the cessation of an unfinished construction 
project on Structure 7A, a large pyramidal structure just to the south of 
the E-Group. Today, the remnants of a crude ramplike feature extend from 
the courtyard surface to the level of the first terrace of the platform on the 
northwest corner of the building (Iannone 2005; Prince 1999, 72). This fea- 
ture is thought to be the remains of a construction ramp, one that would 
normally have been dismantled at the termination of the construction epi- 
sode for which it was built. The abrupt end to the construction efforts as- 
sociated with Structure 7A speak to the frantic atmosphere at Minanha 
during the Late Classic to Terminal Classic transition. Perhaps the destruc- 
tion event of AD 800 literally stopped the orders coming from the top to 
continue with site aggrandizement projects. 

Finally, two of the center’s administrative structures also appear to have 
been terminated, one by the deposition of artifacts in doorways and the 
undermining of roof supports (Structure 12A) and the other by complete 
burial and subsequent repurposing as a possible non-elite residential build- 
ing with a number of primarily perishable rooms (Structure 14C; Seibert 
2001). 

In the end, the actions undertaken in association with destruction event 
#2 differ significantly from the earlier destruction event of AD 775. This 
time, the intention appears to have been to permanently erase any physi- 
cal evidence of the existence of the Group J royal residential courtyard. 
The burial of the courtyard also coincided with the destruction of some of 
the key symbolic elements of the Minanha royal court—namely the stucco 
frieze on the 38J-2nd shrine, and the stelae in front of the E-Group—which 
suggests that a degree of desecratory behavior was involved. Nevertheless, 
the royal residential courtyard was not burned, and for the most part, its 
buildings were not dismantled. Similarly, there is no evidence of the types 
of termination rituals that were usually carried out to release the sacred 
chulel that imbued the buildings with a life force in preparation for the 
construction and dedication of a new courtyard (Freidel et al. 1998; Ino- 
mata 2003; McGee 1998, 41-42; Mock 1998a, 5, 10-11; Stanton et al. 2008; 
Stross 1998, 37; Suhler and Freidel 2003). Instead, the courtyard was swept 
clean, likely in an effort to purify it (Stross 1998, 32; McAnany 2010, 105). 
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Subsequently, its vaulted rooms were filled from the inside to preserve 
them intact, and other than one possible informal offering of a small olla, a 
chipped-stone bipoint, and a large obsidian blade that were placed together, 
likely on the medial molding of the formal entrance to Structure 35J-2nd, 
no ritual activity appears to have been carried out as part of the infilling of 
the courtyard. 

Significantly, the upper portion of the 38J-2nd shrine and the Late Clas- 
sic burial chamber in its summit continued to be used into the Terminal 
Classic period (ca. AD 810-900). Elsewhere, offerings continued to be 
made in association with the E-Group into the early Postclassic period (AD 
900-1200), and a burial was also placed within the deconsolidated rubble 
of the long-abandoned Group J courtyard even at that late date (Burial 
42K-B/1). These activities imply that although efforts had been made to de- 
commission—and even erase—these loci from collective memory, they still 
retained some ritual significance for community members who continued 
to live in and around them (Snetsinger 2012), as was the case for many of 
the defunct royal spaces discussed in this volume. 

In summary, destruction event #2 was nota full-on desecratory termina- 
tion event. The destruction was clearly focused on the friezes and monu- 
ments that would have contained key symbolic imagery and politically 
charged references to the late-eighth-century Minanha royal court, its rul- 
ers, and their actions. Although the obliteration of these sculptural or tex- 
tual elements can be read as a direct attack on the legitimacy and/or divine- 
sponsored authority of the Minanha rulers and hence a shift in rulership at 
the center (Schwake 1999, 52), this destruction was apparently not ushered 
in by a burning event, as was the case in destruction event #1. It may, how- 
ever, have coincided with the capture and physical removal of the Minanha 
rulers by a foreign power. Intriguingly, Caracol claims to have captured the 
rulers of both Ucanal and Bital at this same time (Martin and Grube 2008, 
97). If Minanha is indeed Bital, this event may signify the shift back to an 
affiliation with Caracol after a brief association with its enemy, Naranjo, 
that lasted about twenty-five years. Intriguingly, unlike destruction event 
#1, which marked the onset of a period of power sharing, this new shift in 
political relations may be characterized as an effort on the part of the great 
kingdom to achieve complete dominance, given the move to eliminate all 
vestiges of the upper tier of the local Minanha political hierarchy. 

Importantly, the courtyard infilling event that followed the small-scale 
destruction does not fit the model for a termination event associated with 
the construction of a new royal residential courtyard (Iannone 2005), 
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which again suggests that what happened around AD 800 was more care- 
ful and reverential than what happened in and around AD 775. Finally, 
we would also argue that destruction event #2 does not fully square with 
Schortman and Urban’s (2011, 6, 13) recent suggestion that actions of oblit- 
eration are often focused acts of “collective forgetting” that reconfigure the 
symbolic frameworks of politically imbued material culture. Clearly, the 
38] shrine and the E-Group were not forgotten; instead, Minanhas com- 
munity members continued to engage with them for generations to come. 
Iannone (2010b, 366) describes the scenario: 


On one hand, the burial of the royal residential compound beneath 
ca. five meters of rubble removed it visually from the community. 
However, its former position as the most symbolically charged, and 
politically important, settlement node within the Minanha realm 
meant that it was not so easily erased from the collective memory of 
the community. Similarly, the labor involved and the care taken to 
preserve the features associated with the royal residence also suggests 
that this was in some ways an unforgettable ritualized process, and 
that as a result of the infilling, the royal residential group itself was 
likely burned into the collective memory of the Minanha community 
for the long-term [sic]. 


Discussion 


The two destruction events that we have isolated at Minanha fit a broader 
pattern of sociopolitical turmoil that characterized the southern Maya 
lowlands during the transition from the Late to the Terminal Classic (e.g., 
Webster 2000). Nevertheless, each episode is unique, and by focusing on 
them as individual historic events we gain a richer understanding of the 
types of processes that lead to the downfall of the institution of kingship 
and a shift to the new sociopolitical reality of the ninth century. 
Destruction event #1 appears to represent an episode of desecratory ter- 
mination associated with conquest. It involved the dismantling, burning, 
purification, and resanctification of portions of the Minanha royal residen- 
tial courtyard, the closing off of the shrine room and multiple-entry tomb 
in the E-Group complex, and likely the move toward some form of joint 
rulership. In other words, although this appears to be a case of disruption, 
at the same time it reflects alliance building and a level of sociopolitical 
continuity. Similar shifts in rulership with comparable destruction of royal 
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residential courtyards appear to have occurred at other centers in the re- 
gion at this same time, such as Xunantunich (LeCount and Yaeger 2010), 
another little kingdom also situated between the competing great king- 
doms of Naranjo and Caracol. 

The crises that stimulated such destruction events may have been broad 
in scope. Specifically, such events may reflect the actions of great kings 
who, severely challenged by the changing environmental (e.g., droughts, 
resource degradation), economic (e.g., growing population, declining 
agricultural productivity, shifting trade networks), and political (e.g., in- 
creased competition and warfare) circumstances of the late eighth century, 
strove to demonstrate that they were still legitimate guarantors of prosper- 
ity by reasserting control over the domains of the little kingdoms that had 
emerged during the era of pan-regional balkanization initiated by Tikal’s 
defeat of Calakmul in AD 695. The physical removal of little kings and their 
local governance structures and the desecration and deactivation of the 
spaces and powerfacts associated with their kingdoms was a necessary step 
in their reincorporation into the broader power structures of the overlords. 

Destruction event #2 suggests that something very different occurred at 
kingdoms such as Minanha around the crucial time period of AD 800-810. 
Although the focus at Minanha was once again the royal residential court- 
yard and the E-Group/eastern ancestor shrine, this time the destructive 
episode was less dramatic, although it was probably more labor intensive. 
Even though this event may have again been associated with some form of 
conquest by a great king scrambling to maintain legitimacy by capturing 
Minanha’s less powerful ruler, thereby acquiring a new tribute stream, it 
does not signify an episode of disruption in a period of sociopolitical con- 
tinuity, as in destruction event #1. Rather, destruction event #2 appears to 
mark a time of significant sociopolitical discontinuity (Schortman and Ur- 
ban 2011, 14). The actions associated with this complex event were marked, 
on one hand, by highly focused acts of desecration that were likely carried 
out by the agents of a great king who aimed to take control of the king- 
dom’s resource base by physically removing the little king and erasing any 
texts and imagery that supported his claim that he was the legitimate local 
power (e.g., the destruction of the stelae and friezes). At the same time, it 
seems as if the fall of Minanhas last little king also involved community 
efforts to physically encapsulate the royal residential courtyard, thus rev- 
erentially “caching” rather than symbolically terminating it. These latter 
efforts were seemingly aimed at maintaining some ritual ties to the former 
seat of power of the local kingdom. The fact that small-scale offerings and 
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burials continued to be made for centuries in association with both the 
buried courtyard and the remains of the E-Group/eastern ancestor shrine 
supports this interpretation. 

Although difficult to interpret, the complex combination of desecratory 
and reverential actions associated with destruction event #2 clearly mark 
the appearance of a very different form of Terminal Classic community, one 
that was formed in the absence of a Minanha ruler, and did not replicate 
the earlier form of sociopolitical structure associated with the institution of 
kingship. The presence of the much smaller and less ostentatious buildings 
existing alongside derelict, yet still powerful edifices from the old regime 
suggests the possibility that a shared form of community decision mak- 
ing took hold, one that favored Minanha’s traditional power brokers (the 
heads of the long-standing lineages who controlled improved land and wa- 
ter sources), in clear contrast to a governance structure centered on a single 
divine ruler who could no longer guarantee prosperity for anybody, with 
the exception of some possible deference to a much more distant overlord 
whose powers and legitimacy were also declining rapidly. 

What crises were ultimately responsible for such sociopolitical disjunc- 
tions? In broader terms, destruction event #1 at Minanha and others like 
it suggest that competition, conflict, and shifting political alliances were 
the norm in the mid to late eighth century, as kings of all rank and order 
attempted to maintain their legitimacy as guarantors of prosperity in the 
face of changing trade networks, declining resources bases, climate change, 
population growth, competition, and diminishing returns on productive 
investments (see Iannone et al. this volume; Iannone this volume). The 
strategies they adopted included initiating wars to capture the rulers of 
other centers and/or establishing patron-client relationships with less pow- 
erful polities. Both of these strategies would have secured higher levels of 
tribute, promoted greater investment in intensive agriculture to increase 
production, enhanced the ability to construct larger temples and host more 
grandiose ceremonies and rituals in order to curry the favor of the gods and 
placate followers, and facilitated the manipulation of ideology to shore up 
the crumbling edifice of the institution of divine kingship. These responses 
to problems clearly attest to the dependencies that characterized most king- 
doms of this time period. Unfortunately, it appears that in many instances 
the strategies of containment the ruling regimes of the mid- to late eighth 
century adopted simply compounded their problems (i.e., the sunk-cost 
effect took hold). 
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Destruction event #2 at Minanha and other similar episodes of ritual 
destruction noted elsewhere imply that a tipping point—an insurmount- 
able crisis of legitimation that could not be contained (see Iannone this 
volume)—was reached at many kingdoms sometime between AD 800 and 
830. This is what we have traditionally referred to as the Maya collapse. Di- 
vine kingship as an institution was highly vulnerable by this time precisely 
because it was grounded in the idea of prosperity for all, and prosperity 
could no longer be guaranteed given the many issues that Maya communi- 
ties had to contend with. 

What issues were specific to Minanha during the early ninth century? 
For one, although the chaos that occurred as a result of the era of balkaniza- 
tion that began in the late seventh century may have initially promoted 
the autonomy and prosperity of little kingdoms such as Minanha, the re- 
sulting increased competition for human and natural resources may have 
eventually contributed to their demise as well. Minanha’s frontier location, 
between Caracol and Naranjo, would have made it particularly vulnerable 
to the machinations of the competing overlords who ruled these great king- 
doms. The competition for human and natural resources was likely com- 
pounded by population growth. 

In addition, it is evident that debilitating droughts occurred in the Vaca 
Plateau during the time in question. A particularly dry period began in 
the latter half of the eighth century and another persisted for roughly a 
century from AD 872 to AD 995 (Webster et al. 2007). Droughts would 
have been a challenge in the karstic environment of the Vaca Plateau be- 
cause of the lack of surface water (e.g., rivers) and the porous nature of the 
limestone substrate, which promoted rapid percolation of water downward 
to the relatively deep water table (Polk et al. 2007). Nevertheless, droughts 
may not have been as harsh in the Vaca Plateau as they were in adjacent 
regions for four reasons. First, the prevailing easterly winds that carried 
much of the rain would have been affected by the higher elevations of the 
plateau (the orographic rainfall pattern), and more rain may have fallen in 
these uplands than in adjacent regions during the drier periods (Penn et al. 
2004, 23). Second, the rugged nature of the topography may have inhibited 
surface drying as a result of wind action (the effect of surface roughness) 
(Griffin et al. 2014; Shaw 2003). Third, because good soils were found in 
pockets and terracing also seems to have been restricted to certain val- 
leys, less forest may have been cleared in the plateau and thus it may have 
experienced less extreme droughts (Griffin et al. 2014; Polk et al. 2007). 
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Fourth, the overall population of the northern Vaca Plateau may have been 
less dense when compared to the subregions surrounding it, and thus there 
may have been less of a drain on available water sources during the dry 
periods of the eighth and ninth centuries. It is worth noting that a recent 
assessment of the impacts of various droughts on the populations of the 
Vaca Plateau concluded that the negative effects of the dry periods have 
been overestimated and that periodic droughts influenced communities 
quite differently (Iannone et al. 2014). 

Still it is likely that seasonal water sources that relied completely on 
rainfall and runoff, such as sartenjas (low-lying areas that naturally collect 
water during the rainy season) and the large artificially modified reservoir 
adjacent to Minanha would have been impacted by the droughts. Whether 
perennial springs were negatively influenced by the drier conditions re- 
mains uncertain, although many are still active today during a relatively 
dry climate regime (suggesting they may have been present in past times 
of drought stress as well). Regardless of the precise impact of drought on 
the various components of Minanhas water management system, water 
likely became scarcer over time and contestation for that resource likely 
increased. Crop yields likely also declined because of diminishing rainfall 
and possibly as a result of centuries of intensive farming of select valleys. 

All of these issues in combination, would have severely undermined the 
prosperity of the little kingdom of Minanha and eroded the legitimacy of 
its rulers. In contrast, the traditional, long-standing, and more stable power 
brokers (the lineage heads), who had more tangible control over the key 
land and water sources that were still viable, would have found their voices 
gaining more sway in the broader community, especially among their kin 
(the kingdom's principal workforce). In the end, although nonlocal agents 
were likely responsible for extinguishing the individual ruler, erasing all 
physical attestations to their pedigree (e.g., stelae and friezes) and exorcis- 
ing the key “souls” enshrined in their monuments (see Harrison-Buck this 
volume), some of the more astute local agents likely fostered this change 
in governance in an effort to bolster their own standing in the community, 
and it was presumably these same local entities who eventually sponsored 
and organized the careful, even reverential, infilling that encased the royal 
residential courtyard, the center of the now-defunct kingdom. These ac- 
tions, in effect, preserved this place of former glory and power for future 
generations to symbolically tap into when and how they desired. Such be- 
havior is reminiscent, in some ways, of how Rwanda’s last Hutu president 
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was killed for perceived ineffectual behavior at the same time that his leg- 
acy became something to celebrate (see Taylor this volume). 


Conclusions 


In keeping with the ideas brought up in the introduction to this volume, 
we would combine the two destruction events at Minanha into a single, 
relatively short period of dramatic change (ca. 25-30 years) that culmi- 
nated in the scapegoating of the institution of kingship itself rather than 
in the scapegoating of a single king. At Minanha, the crisis that led to this 
dramatic change in governance and community organization was complex 
and likely involved insurmountable environmental (droughts), economic 
(declining agricultural productivity), social (obstruction on the part of 
disaffected supporters, especially traditional power brokers), political (in- 
creasing competition between great kingdoms), and ultimately ideological 
(the kings were no longer seen to be fulfilling their role in the sacred cov- 
enant) problems. 

In addition, it is interesting to consider that all of the kings at Minanha 
may have been essentially nonlocal “stranger kings,” including the rulers 
who established and administered the first royal court prior to the AD 775 
destruction event and the new kingly line that took over the center fol- 
lowing that event. It is plausible that some of the long-established, yet far 
less powerful local lineages at Minanha (those we have referred to as the 
traditional power brokers for this community) never fully recognized the 
legitimacy of these strangers. Although some community members may 
have deliberately aligned themselves with the various stranger kings (as 
implied by the shared knowledge required to perfectly align the caches in 
front of the E-Group) because they perceived some benefit for themselves 
in doing so, by the end of the Late Classic, few in the Minanha community 
seem to have found the case for elite legitimacy to be strong enough for 
their continued support. Without supporters, the institution of kingship 
quickly disintegrates, as it appears to have done between AD 800 and 830 
in many parts of the southern lowlands, including Minanha. 

Following the physical removal of the ruler and those who suffered from 
guilt by association (the ruler’s entourage) and destruction of the ruler's key 
powerfacts (stelae and friezes), presumably at the hands of competing great 
kings, the more resilient members of the Minanha community—the tradi- 
tional power brokers who would see benefit in the removal of a demanding 
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yet ineffectual overlord who had apparently lost the favor of the gods—ap- 
parently chose to reverentially “cache” the royal residential courtyard that 
was once the power center of the defunct little kingdom of Minanha. In 
doing so, they promoted a new form of sociopolitical and socioeconomic 
organization that was more fitting for the time and that was more consis- 
tent with the long-term organizational structures that had characterized 
highly successful socioecological systems in the Maya world for many cen- 
turies before the landscape of kings emerged. Nevertheless, as attested by 
various chapters in this volume, the sacred spaces associated with the great 
experiment in sociopolitical complexity were never fully deactivated by the 
destruction and infilling events of the early ninth century. For centuries to 
follow, these loci continued to serve as points of power, and they were peri- 
odically reactivated through new, albeit small-scale, ritual acts by members 
of the post-king world. 
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The Collapses in the West and 

the Violent Ritual Termination 

of the Classic Maya Capital Center 
of Cancuen 


Causes and Consequences 


ARTHUR A. DEMAREST, CLAUDIA QUINTANILLA, 
AND JOSE SAMUEL SUASNAVAR 


At Cancuen about AD 800 a singular event occurred: one of the larg- 
est termination rituals recorded in the Maya lowlands. An entire site—a 
high kaloomte’ royal capital of a rich riverine kingdom and the center of a 
sprawling economic exchange network—was ritually terminated. The en- 
trances to the royal palace were buried in meters of clay and rubble, the 
monuments were carefully defaced, and much of the nobility—over fifty 
men, women (two of whom were pregnant), children, and the king and 
queen—were assassinated. Most were deposited in two sacred cisterns, one 
at the entrance to the palace and a second near the main plaza. But the 
king, Kan Maax, and his probable consort were simply buried under 60-80 
centimeters of mud at the second entrance, without tombs or even cists. 
Strangely, these nobles and royalty were interred with fine offerings and 
dressed in full regalia. The Cancuen epicenter was then abandoned com- 
pletely and never reoccupied. 

This event also marked the complete disintegration of one of the great 
exchange routes of the western Petén and a signal event in the violent col- 
lapse of the Classic Maya kingdoms of the west. In terms of scale, details, 
and clarity of data, there are few more explicit examples of the violent ritual 
end of royal power in the Classic Maya lowlands. 
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Furthermore, the events at Cancuen provide the best-dated chronology 
for the late-eighth-century period of the crisis of divine authority that is 
discussed in this volume. In that period, Cancuen's contexts are very clearly 
divided into phases of 760-780 (Los Laureles), 780-790 (Early Chaman), 
and 790-800 (Late Chaman) based on historical texts, typological and 
modal ceramic microchronology based on midden deposits, interregional 
cross-dating of ample ceramic imports (sourced by instrumental neutron 
activation analysis), a six-stage palace construction sequence in which 
three reconstructions have in situ monuments with dedication dates, and 
a general architectural style sequence based on the palace and other well- 
dated architecture (e.g., Barrientos 2014). 

But what happened at Cancuen? Who carried out this strange massa- 
cre? Why with such elaborate ritual? Why at that time? What does it tell 
us about the ideology of the eighth-century Maya states and the reasons 
for their disintegration? What does it tell us about the crisis of legitimacy 
described throughout this volume (see especially Iannone this volume)? 


Seventh- to Eighth-Century Challenges to Centralization and 
Interregional Spheres of Hegemony 


To understand the root causes of the disasters at Cancuen and elsewhere, 
we must go back at least a century. The crisis of legitimacy at the end of 
the Late Classic was not a sudden phenomenon, it was a culmination of a 
long process of fragmentation throughout the eighth century. This process 
involved challenges at even higher levels than royal power. 

The period of maximum reach and power of royal authority might be 
seen in the epoch of the greatest kaloomtes, the “Middle Classic” kings 
of kings of the greatest centers such as Tikal and Calakmul. In the fifth 
and sixth centuries Tikal dominated much of the Petén (Martin and Gr- 
ube 2008). While direct control of the administration of other kingdoms 
is unlikely, the placement of allied or related rulers, tribute in exotics and 
commodities, and labor are reflected in the archaeological and epigraphic 
record of Tikal and other lowland sites in this period. 

If we look at the western Petén trade corridor of the Pasión River, Vera- 
paz, and transversal valley land routes (figure 7.1), we see that Central Petén 
influence, monuments, and Tzakol-style ceramics have been found in both 
the highlands and Pasión River sites. Thousands of broken vessels of Tza- 
kol-style ceramics that date to about AD 400 to 600 were found in the cave 
shrines that line the valley route from Cancuen at the southern frontier of 


A 
Punta de 
Chimino 


Figure 7.1. Map showing the principal western exchange routes of the Pasión, the 
highland route, and the “transversal” Illustration by Luis F. Luin. 
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the Petén lowlands, deep in the highlands (Woodfill 2010; Woodfill and 
Andrieu 2012). Central Petén-style monuments were erected at sites such 
as Punta de Chimino and Tres Islas on the Pasión River route (Bachand 
2010). A Petén-style stone coffer was recovered even in the piedmont and 
highlands at Hun Nal Ye (Woodfill et al. 2012). 

Evidence of Central Petén influence, therefore, was uniformly present 
on both the river and land routes of the Pasión River and the highland 
valleys. The route to highland jade, pyrite, obsidian, quetzal feathers, Pa- 
cific conch, and other exotics appeared to have been under Central Petén 
control (Woodfill and Andrieu 2012), probably through merchant pilgrim- 
age and other peaceful means. This was reflected in the great abundance 
of jade, obsidian, and exotics in this period at Tikal and its region and in 
the Tzakol presence at the trade route sites in the piedmont and highlands 
(figure 7.2a). 

The very beginning of the process that eventually led to the decline of 
centralized royal power in the lowlands can arguably be traced as far back 
as the rise of the Calakmul hegemony and its challenges to the status quo 
on the Tikal-dominated western exchange system and elsewhere. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries, the great hegemonies of Calakmul and Tikal 
battled for influence in the west. Through conquest or asymmetrical alli- 
ance, Calakmul asserted authority over Dos Pilas, El Perú-Waka, La Co- 
rona, Uxul, and other sites on the northern end of this western route and 
routes further west, using a complex but systematic strategy of expansion 
of influence. This sequence of lowland centers, which began at Cancuen, 
formed the major trade artery of the western Petén, including what we have 
called the great western exchange route of the Pasión and Usumacinta and 
what Freidel and others have called the “royal road” to Calakmul, the latter 
half via the Pasión River, but then due north by land (Canuto and Barrien- 
tos Q. 2013; Freidel et al. 2007). 

The movement of the Upper Pasión kingdom to its Late Classic seat and 
its founding at Cancuen by Calakmul in AD 656 (Martin and Grube 2008) 
was a key element in establishing this unified access to or control of the 
Pasión River valley and the entire route. The accession ofthe Cancuen ruler 
was celebrated at Calakmul. Cancuen was positioned at the head of naviga- 
tion of the Pasión River valley (figure 7.2b), the transfer point between this 
lowland river route and the “royal road” with the highland land route that 
led south through the Verapaz to many resources (Barrientos and Demar- 
est 2007; Demarest et al. 2008, 2009). Also note that figure 7.2b shows only 
half of the Calakmul sphere of influence; its political machinations were 
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also being carried out in the east in interactions with Caracol, Naranjo, and 
other sites (e.g., Martin and Grube 2008). 

The beginning of the gradual process of decentralization of power 
through the lowlands might be traced to AD 695, when Calakmul and 
its allies suffered a devastating defeat by Tikal (Martin and Grube 2008). 
While that led to a decline at Calakmul, it did not lead to reunification 
of the western exchange route under Tikal. Instead, political relations on 
the land routes became quite complex and were characterized by greater 
regional autonomy. Neither the Tikal nor the Calakmul superpowers re- 
gained control of the system. However, the Middle Pasión Petexbatun king- 
dom of Dos Pilas began a campaign of conquest and alliance in an attempt 
to control or at least assure access to the southwestern Petén and the Pasión 
River half of the route (figure 7.2c). Conquest and control of other Petexba- 
tun sites was followed by further expansion on the river (Demarest 2006). 
A celebrated royal marriage alliance with Cancuen brought that site into 
the Dos Pilas sphere of dominance (Martin and Grube 2008, 60). 

It is clear that this Petexbatun Pasión hegemony represented a great re- 
duction in the area of hegemonic control as early as the end of the seventh 
century. Neither as extensive nor as active as the earlier hegemonies, Dos 
Pilas unified only the Pasión River portion of the trade route, despite ample 
evidence (discussed below) of exchange south via the gateway center of 
Cancuen. By the eighth century the highland Verapaz land portion of the 
route no longer registered Petén influence in material culture (Woodfill 
2010). The Dos Pilas hegemony was limited to the Pasión River valley and 
did not extend, as it had previously, to the north or east on the Petén land 
routes to El Perú-Waka, Calakmul, Tikal and other sites. Furthermore, 
unlike the Early Classic, during the seventh- and eighth-century period 
of Cancuen’s role as a gateway center, there is little lowland influence in 
the piedmont and highland Verapaz sites. In contrast, elaborate highland- 
oriented ritual settings were created within Cancuen itself. We can assume 
that control of access to those routes was in the hands of independent high- 
land political entities. 

The size and centralization of hegemonies shrank even further after Ti- 
kal defeated El Perú-Waka' in AD 743 (and defeated Naranjo in the east in 
AD 744). After that, the last Dos Pilas ruler, K'awiil Chan K'inich, struggled 
to maintain the Petexbatun alliance. In AD 761, Dos Pilas was violently at- 
tacked, besieged, and destroyed (e.g., Demarest 2006; Demarest et al. 1997). 
These events were documented in many primary contexts at Dos Pilas and 
in other texts. The Pasión region balkanized into battling independent 
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powers such as Tamarindito, Ceibal, Aguateca, and Santa Amelia, each of 
which had their own emblem glyph or fought to claim that of the Petexba- 
tun (e.g., Demarest 1997, 2004, 2006; Inomata 1997, 2008c; O’Mansky and 
Dunning 2004). 

At this point, AD 760-800 Cancuen was fully independent and was en- 
tering its period of greatest florescence (Barrientos and Demarest 2007; 
Demarest et al. 2008). However, the Cancuen dominion was only over the 
Upper Pasion portion of the route, as shown in figure 7.2d (Barrientos and 
Demarest 2007). The Middle Pasión remained in chaos, and the highland 
valleys were independent (and apparently not very interested in borrowing 
elements of lowland ritual or material culture). In the late eighth century, 
Cancuen’s ruler and elites began to look to the far west and the northeast 
for alternative routes, since the Middle Pasión was so disrupted by endemic 
warfare (Demarest et al. 2009; Demarest et al. 2014). 

Thus, viewed in chronological order and transregional perspective, 
there was a sequential reduction during the Classic period in the scale of 
hegemonies and the area of alliance networks under the great kaloomtes 
(compare figures 7.2a, 7.2b, 7.2c, and 7.2d). First (figure 7.2a), the Tikal he- 
gemony had extensive influence, if not control, of the entire western route, 
including the highland valleys through the Verapaz region (Woodfill and 
Andrieu 2012) and a parallel strategic control in Belize to Honduras (Bell et 
al. 2004). After that, the subsequent Calakmul hegemony (figure 7.2b) cov- 
ered much of the same territory, but its power ended at Cancuen and did 
not register influence in the highland Verapaz valleys to the south, despite 
confirmed large-scale movement of resources from that zone. Its influence 
also did not extend southeast to the Motagua. Subsequently, the Petexbatun 
kingdom (fig. 3c) extended its boundaries, but only to control a smaller 
portion of the route from the middle to the upper Pasion. Finally, the de- 
struction of Dos Pilas and the Petexbatun hegemony led to the disintegra- 
tion of its alliance and a period of battling city-states (Demarest 2004b; 
O’Mansky and Dunning 2004), each with a limited range of authority. That 
of Cancuen (fig. 3d) covered only the upper Pasión River (Demarest et al. 
2008). 

Thus, the later changes that led to the demise of the kings at a local 
or subregional level must be seen against the backdrop of a transregional 
balkanization and a general reduction in the size and scale of influence of 
larger political units. These changes would have resulted in a more limited 
range of power, tribute, and patronage of the kuhul ajaw of the respective 
capital centers. The rise of many individual polities and smaller zones of 
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power was a factor at the highest level of decentralization of power. It also 
led to an intensification of all forms of status rivalry, from monuments to 
warfare, as the reduced subregional elites vied for power. Therein lay the 
seeds of the late-eighth-century crisis of legitimacy (Iannone this volume; 
Iannone et al. this volume). 


Challenges to Royal Authority: The Rise and Proliferation 
of Subroyal Elites 


By the end of the seventh century, at the same time that these changes were 
under way at the interregional level, each individual polity was beginning to 
experience a dispersion of power because of internal changes. Particularly 
in the west there was a simultaneous proliferation of individual emblem 
glyphs and an increase in and diversification of subroyal titles and offices. 
Beginning in the late eighth century, the number of such titles increased 
significantly. From 9.11.0.0.0 (AD 652) to 9.15.0.0.0 (AD 731) in the Maya 
Long Count, the number of inscribed subroyal titles increased sevenfold 
(Jackson 2005, Fig. 3.9). Sajal, ajkuhuun, yajaw-kahk’, bachok, ti-sak-hu'n 
were among the many designations for high-ranking but nonroyal lords 
(Houston and Inomata 2009, 173). By the eighth century, such lords had 
their own palaces, thrones, rich burials, and in some cases even their own 
courts as leaders of smaller petty kingdoms (e.g., Iannone 2005; Schwake 
and Iannone this volume). Bureaucratic involution, royal and high-elite 
polygamy, and general growth led to a dynamic in which larger courts in- 
tensified the local influence of the state, but they did so at the cost of greater 
internal divisions of power and probable internal status rivalry in addition 
to the interstate competition already present between the growing number 
of polities of many sizes. 

The proliferation of elites was even more intense in the Usumacinta and 
Pasion regions of the western exchange and transport route than in other 
regions (Jackson 2005). There and elsewhere this reflected a balkanization 
of power. A similar process has been observed in more detail at sites such 
as Copan, where rich iconographic and epigraphic evidence has survived. 
Rulers such as Yax Pasaj were pressured to divide their authority with other 
nobles, some of whom probably controlled subsectors of the Copan Val- 
ley (Fash et al. 2004). Leadership was then coordinated and negotiated at 
popolna, or mat houses (Fash et al. 1992). Smaller palaces with thrones were 
associated with nobles with specific titles. It has even been suggested that 
such a division of power was an element in the internal aspects of collapse 
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in the Copan Valley, as the central power of the kuhul ajaw was weakened 
(Fash and Stuart 1991; Fash et al. 2004). 

At Cancuen, this process of the internal rise of nobles is manifested in 
multiple lines of evidence (e.g., Demarest et al. 2014). This shift occurred 
even as the site experienced its apogee in the late eighth century. Elite com- 
plexes were found at various strategic locations in the site, and each of Can- 
cuen's three most studied port areas was associated with such range struc- 
tures (e.g., Demarest et al. 2014). Some of the site’s noble complexes had 
impressive three-dimensional stucco sculptures similar to ones in the royal 
palace itself (Barrientos 2014; Demarest et al. 2014; Demarest 2013). Monu- 
ments indicate a sharing of power between the ruler and high elites. Panel 
3 at Cancuen (figure 7.3a) displays the king as a water lord, but he shares 
that scene with an ajkuhuun and a sajal noble. Meanwhile, although altars 
set as ball court markers celebrate military victories (Fahsen and Barrien- 
tos 2006), they were proxy wars, and Altars 2 (figure 7.3b) and 3 show the 
kuhul ajaw with another companion ajaw. In one case, the other ballplayer 
is identified as the captor of a lord from a site of Sac Witz and later as the 
captor of the lord of the great site of Machaquila (e.g., Fahsen and Barrien- 
tos 2006). In many ways the ballgame monuments celebrate the victories of 
subordinate lords more than the power of the Cancuen kuhul ajaw. Thus, 
the roles of kuhul ajaw as both master of the ports (the economic raison 
détre of Cancuen) and war leader seem to have been relegated to nobles, 
and other roles may have been reassigned as well. 

The division of power is also apparent in the central royal palace of Can- 
cuen in its final stages in the late eighth century (figure 7.4). It reflects 
changes in the nature of governance. Over a decade of detailed study, exca- 
vation, and comparative analysis Barrientos and his colleagues (e.g., Barri- 
entos 2014; Barrientos, Arriaza, et al. 2006) have shown that the huge palace 
served only minimally as a royal residence and was more of an administra- 
tive and ritual complex that was also used by the many nobles at the site 
(Barrientos 2014; Demarest 2013). The architecture consists of many small 
nonresidential audience chambers, likely receiving rooms with benches for 
subroyal officials (figure 7.4). These may have served as the offices for the 
nobles living elsewhere in the other range structures at the site or even 
some may have been audience chambers of leaders whose residences were 
not located at Cancuen but in satellite centers. Only two courtyards of 
eleven in the palace have been shown to have a residential function. These 
were strikingly different in size, privacy, and form from the many audi- 
encias. This shift in central architecture at Cancuen parallels that of other 
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centers with administrative palaces, including those at Nakum, Caracol, 
Calakmul, Ednza, and other late-eighth-century and Terminal Classic sites 
(Barrientos 2014). At Cancuen the association of these patterns with shifts 
in economy and foreign influence is notable (Demarest 2013; Demarest et 
al. 2014). 

All of these changes indicate another level of challenges to centralized 
authority. Intrapolity division of power would have led to the type of unsta- 
ble political dynamics observed in most regions in the late eighth century 
as rivalry between nobles (and potential rulers) intensified, threatening and 
weakening the Kuhul ajaw. 


Challenges to State Regional Authority 


There is much evidence that on the level of sites within states there were 
also significant challenges to the central power of the states dominated by 
kuhul ajaw. Increasing autonomy was already present in the rise of more 
centers. The number of sites with emblem glyphs spiked at the end of the 
eighth century, but many of these were new small satellite sites that were 
expressing heightened local status and degrees of authority. Some sites reg- 
istered a great degree of autonomy from the kuhul ajaw and were ruled 
only by sajals. The situation in areas of extreme competition between larger 
centers may have allowed minor centers to negotiate for greater autonomy. 
Numerous smaller centers arose in the zone of conflict between Piedras 
Negras and Yaxchilan, some of which were fortified and were located in 
strategic positions (Golden and Scherer 2006; Golden et al. 2008). Simi- 
larly, in Belize, the rise of petty kingdoms such as Minanha and Xunantu- 
nich have been interpreted as reflecting the decentralization of power of 
larger polities such as Caracol and Naranjo (Iannone 2005). This prolifera- 
tion of little kingdoms is also reflected in the increase in the number of sites 
that erected monuments that celebrated the endings of katun periods; the 
number of such monuments peaked in AD 790 (Sharer and Traxler 2006, 
504). 


Challenges at the Community Level 


Even at the level of local non-elite communities, an increase in autonomy 
can be observed. Eberl (2007, 2014) has shown that in the Petexbatun re- 
gion in the early eighth century, small communities began to develop inter- 
nal hierarchies among family groups and adopt symbols of militarism and 
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social differentiation in common ceramics (Eberl 2007). Even these more 
autonomous small communities were often fortified in the militarized 
landscape of endemic warfare in the Petexbatun (O’Mansky and Dunning 
2004). Indeed, recent fine-grained chronologies indicate that some com- 
munities simply chose to leave or to move to defensible locations well be- 
fore the 761 fall of Dos Pilas, leaving the major sites in a less-populated 
region (Eberl 2007, 2014; Eberl and Monroy 2007). Conversely, at Dos Pilas 
the elite abandoned the site after military defeat. Some of the non-elite local 
population lingered for a brief period, but as a dramatically reduced, com- 
paratively simple community without any public architecture or evidence 
of elites (Palka 1995). 

The degree of community autonomy in the zone of Cancuen may have 
been even more pronounced. The local populations in surrounding com- 
munities used local and Verapaz ceramics with minimal Petén influence 
or polychromes and, with a few exceptions, only earthen and cobble ar- 
chitecture. Many aspects of material culture in most of the surrounding 
communities are more similar to those of the highlands, and Cancuen can 
be regarded as truly defining the isolated frontier of lowland Maya civiliza- 
tion. Significantly, the highland trade corridor registered very little lowland 
influence in material culture in the late eighth century, despite the fact that 
it was a period of intensified exchange in jade, obsidian, shell, pyrite, and 
other exotics that came into Cancuen from the Verapaz route (Woodfill 
2010). The mechanisms for that exchange do not appear to have involved 
direct control from Cancuen or even the presence of leaders from there or 
the use of coercive force in the highlands. As discussed below, the increased 
autonomy of the piedmont and highland communities may have been a 
crucial factor in the final demise of Cancuen. 


Site-Level Differentiation and Challenges 


In addition to the proliferation of subroyal elites, other indications of fac- 
tionalism were present at Cancuen. A possible weakening of royal authority 
may be indicated by the distribution of foreign ceramics there (Forné et al. 
2009, 2010). The apogee of Cancuen is in part attributable to the establish- 
ment of alternative exchange routes going west along the base of the high- 
lands to Tabasco and Veracruz. This “transversal” exchange route is clearly 
marked at Cancuen by the presence, in significant quantities, of western 
ceramics, including variants of Chablekal Fine Grey that have been sourced 
by neutron activation to southern Chiapas or Tabasco (Bishop et al. 2005) 
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and even Campamento Fine Orange from Veracruz (Forné et al. 2010). In 
this same period of AD 760 to 800, Zaragoza obsidian from Puebla ap- 
peared at Cancuen in quantities more characteristic of Terminal Classic to 
Postclassic sites (Andrieu and Quiñonez 2010; Andrieu et al. 2011a). How- 
ever, all of these influences are registered near the ports and/or in some 
complexes in the northern zone of the epicenter. Even more striking are 
distinct zones of highland influence such as that surrounding a highland- 
style ball court (discussed below). Thus, the epicenter of the site appears to 
be segmented in terms of influences, and this might have led to less central- 
ized royal control. 

Meanwhile, the royal palace and adjacent compounds have little to no 
Tabasco or Veracruz material culture and few highland materials (Forné et 
al. 2009). This pattern might indicate further internal differentiation and 
increasing division within the general Cancuen community at the same 
time that subroyal elite power and status was growing, as evidenced by the 
patterns referred to earlier. At all levels, then, the centralized authority of 
the Kuhul ajaw appears to have faced new challenges. 

Another sign of internal differentiation and challenges at Cancuen can 
be seen in its ball courts. Extensive settlement pattern studies in Chiapas 
and the Petén (Montmollin 1997) have linked a high number of ball courts 
in a single site to internal differentiation and the increased presence of 
elites who were asserting their identity and competing for power within 
a center. Comparative studies of nearly 100 ball courts in Chiapas found a 
correlation between the number of ball courts in a polity and the degree 
political decentralization (Montmollin 1997). It is significant, then, that at 
Cancuen, which was not a huge center, three contemporaneous ball courts 
were located within 200 meters of each other in the epicenter at the end 
of the Classic period. The trend toward more ball courts in the Terminal 
Classic and Postclassic might also strengthen the indications that Cancuen 
experienced a “premature Terminal Classic” in the eighth century, as is 
also signified by its administrative palace, nobles’ palaces, and fine paste 
ceramics (e.g., Demarest and Martinez 2010). Differences in style and even 
orientation in Cancuen’s ball courts may also reflect divided identities at 
Cancuen. 


Royal Responses to Waning Power 


Divisions of authority are also indicated by attempts by the kuhul ajaw to 
hold onto waning power. These changes fit into royal strategies of contain- 
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ment seen at other sites in crisis at the end of the eighth century (Iannone 
this volume). As discussed above, such concessions at Cancuen include the 
facts that the administrative palace served the needs of local lords and that 
nobles shared the stage on monuments. These may have been indicators of 
royal attempts to mollify increasingly threatening elites. Other mechanisms 
to hold onto authority might have included military coercion. However, as 
noted above, such actions may not have been directly taken by rulers; they 
may have been relegated to other nobles. 

Efforts to further impress the general populace were manifested in the 
exterior palace at Cancuen, which had enormous three-dimensional stucco 
sculptures. These projected royal power without the need for literacy in 
written texts (Demarest 2013). The ritual water system running through 
the site reinforced the imagery on monuments such as Panel 3 (fig. 3.3a), 
which show the ruler’s definition as a water lord (Alvarado 2011; Barrien- 
tos, Demarest, et al. 2006; Demarest 2013; Fernandez Aguilar 2010). Such 
associations of Classic Maya rulers with water (and with blood and other 
liquids) have been noted generally (Lucero 2006), but at Cancuen may have 
specifically linked the king with his power over the river. Claims of royal 
control over the river, ports, and the head of navigation may have been the 
goal of that symbolism. As an aside, note the remarkably parallel associa- 
tion of rivers with the corporal essence of both ancient and modern divine 
African rulers (Iannone this volume; Taylor 2010). As in Rwanda, such as- 
sociations also placed much responsibility on the holy king. Nonetheless, 
at Cancuen in even the most explicit presentations of a water lord, such as 
Panel 3, the scene is shared with named and titled nobles and the direct 
presence at ports was that of nobles’ palaces. 

The most obvious attempt to consolidate weakening state power was 
Cancuen’s northern ball court (Torres 2011). There, close relations with 
piedmont and highland neighbors were clearly being solicited. The north- 
ern ball court is unlike any yet found in the Maya lowlands. It is a 24-meter- 
long sprawling highland-style court (figure 7.5). Between its low mounds 
the playing alley was defined by sloping unworked stone slabs like those 
found in ball courts in the highland Verapaz and Quiche regions, which 
were the source zones of many of Cancuen's imports, including jade. Sur- 
rounding the ball court were massive middens that included pieces of serv- 
ing vessels in local piedmont styles. It appears to have been a true feasting 
ball court like those found in the highlands and southern periphery (Fox 
1996; Torres 2011). The most probable interpretation is that Cancuen’s late- 
eighth-century rulers were hosting highland caciques and elites as part of a 
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Figure 7.5. Purely highland-style feasting ball court at Cancuen. Illustration by Luis F. 
Luin. 


ritualized exchange relationship, even though in the highlands themselves 
lowland influence was no longer registered at sites or cave shrines in the 
Late Classic period. 

Thus, Cancuen’ access to highland resources and jade, which is so clearly 
manifested in its material culture, depended not on coercion or physical 
presence but on consensual and ritualized mechanisms. These were elabo- 
rate steps on the part of the state to maintain access to the piedmont and 
highland Verapaz Valley trade route. 


The Sequence of Collapse in the West 


The collapse of Maya kingdoms began earliest in the west, in the Middle 
Pasion River Valley, between AD 695 and 760. This process appears to have 
begun prior to major drought, deforestation, or the other factors that are 
often proposed as causes of the end of Classic period society. In the west, 
as throughout the southern lowlands, the kingdoms were destabilized by 
problems created by the very success of Classic Maya civilization and the 
growth of its ritual/religious/political state structure. That political system 
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generated and reinforced power with massive ceremonies in the archi- 
tectural theaters in which elites performed in beautiful and semiotically 
loaded costumes and props for these Negara-like spectacles (Geertz 1980). 
However, the very successes of the system led to tremendous pressures be- 
cause of the proliferation of elites through polygamy, alliance, and bureau- 
cratic involution, leading to greater demands on all aspects of the western 
exotics and commodities exchange systems. 

Meanwhile, population growth, ecological stress, drought, and all of the 
various manifestations of proximate (final, immediate) causes of collapse, 
decline, or transformation developed in other forms in different regions. 
In any of these cases of regional or subregional crises, counterproductive 
strategies of containment such as those described above only added to the 
costs of maintaining states. Furthermore, such strategies of legitimation 
at Cancuen and elsewhere only increased further the linkage between the 
ruler and the increasingly difficult state of affairs—economic, ecological, 
political, and ideological—in the kingdom. 

Specifically, the splendor and royal legitimacy of western cities such as 
Cancuen, Dos Pilas, Waka, Piedras Negras, Altar de Sacrificios, Yaxchi- 
lan, and Ceibal, was due in large part to their strategic positions on the 
great western routes of exchange and transport of precious exotics (jade, 
pyrite, Pacific shell, quetzal feathers, etc.) and commodities such obsidian 
and (surely) cacao, cotton, and salt (e.g., Demarest et al. 2014). As elite 
populations, centers, palaces, hegemonies, titles, and patronage increased 
in the Petén, warfare on the exchange route intensified, in part driven by 
the increasing demands for the goods imported on that route, which were 
needed for greater legitimation efforts, patronage, and status rivalry. 

In the Petexbatun and Middle Pasión, the frequency and intensity of 
conflicts increased, culminating in the abandonment of some landscapes 
and crowding into fortified or defensible centers in others. Sixty years of 
intensive archaeology and ceramic studies that span from Gordon Willey's 
work in the 1950s through the Petexbatun project of the 1980s and 1990s 
to Markus Eberl’s ceramic microchronology in the 2010s (e.g., Sabloff 1975; 
Foias and Bishop 1997; Eberl and Monroy 2007; Eberl 2014) have provided 
specific information about the history of this process. In the period AD 
700 to 750, some Petexbatun village populations began to move into de- 
fensible locations or simply left the region. By the mid-eighth century, the 
settlement strategy in many western regions had been reduced to a single 
variable: defensibility (O'Mansky and Dunning 2004). The exchange sys- 
tem broke under the strain of its success and the increasing demand for 
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exotics and the value of the route that supplied them. Sites were fortified 
(even villages) and centers were destroyed. Some centers such as Dos Pilas 
were abandoned or were left with scattered populations at 5 to 10 percent 
of previous levels (Palka 1995). Like dominoes falling, other centers in the 
greater Pasión Valley were destroyed or abandoned. In the end only a few 
sites remained, such as Seibal, Punta de Chimino, and Altar de Sacrificios, 
which were Terminal Classic highly defensible enclaves that represented 
a very different variant of lowland Classic Maya culture (e.g., Demarest 
2004b, 2006; Tourtellot and Gonzalez 2004). 

There was remarkably little ritual associated with the dramatic collapse 
of some Middle Pasión states. They score very high on two of the three 
variables emphasized in this volume—violence and collapse—but not so 
high on ritual. At Dos Pilas, there was were some resetting of monuments 
at the very end and a pit with a dozen decapitated skulls of adult males, 
undoubtedly warriors, adjacent to the breached defensive walls (Johnson 
et al. 1989). This deposit seems to be captive sacrifice. More significant 
termination rituals were found at the rapidly abandoned site of Aguateca 
(Inomata 2008c; Inomata this volume). However, at Cancuen, excavations 
recovered far more ritual activity associated with its abrupt ending. During 
the period of the Petexbatun and Middle Pasión collapse, the kingdom of 
Cancuen to the south (located at the head of navigation of the upper Pasión 
River) boomed, creating detours around the crisis zones to the north and 
access to three separate and important western routes (see figures 7.1 and 
7.2d): 1) the river trade route on the Pasión to Tres Islas and El Raudal and 
then via Machaquila to the central Petén and east; 2) access to the Verapaz 
valley route through the highlands to the jade sources in the Quiche, past 
the sources of quetzal feathers and pyrite, and then south to the source 
of obsidian at El Chayal, then on to Kaminaljuyu and the Pacific Coast; 
and 3) the east-west transversal route that runs along the sharply defined 
base of the southern highlands into Chiapas and then northwest, keeping 
along the base of the hill ranges toward Tabasco, Veracruz, and beyond 
(Demarest et al. 2009, 2014; Forné et al. 2010). From its strategic position 
at the head of navigation of the Pasión, Cancuen could monitor or even 
control the movement of exotics such as jade, quetzal feathers, and pyrite 
and transversal commodities such as salt, cacao, and cotton. In addition to 
the importance of these routes and the changing economic and political 
patterns they point to, this exchange system also identifies some possible 
suspects for the royal mass assassination and the elaborate site termination 
ritual that ended Cancuen. 
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The most dramatic evidence of the Cancuen termination ritual comes from 
excavation of the southern palace cistern of the site (figure 7.6). A beauti- 
ful plaster-lined red-painted cistern of eight meters by ten meters and over 
two meters deep was located at the entrance of the royal palace. Fed by the 
ritual water system of the epicenter (e.g., Barrientos, Demarest, et al. 2006) 
and by a subterranean spring, it would have been a highly sacred location. 
Stone steps lead into it, and it might have functioned for ablutions prior to 
ascending the great staircase and passing the audience chambers to enter 
the royal palace itself. Excavations of the cistern in 2004 to 2005 recovered 
an enormous skeletal sample, over 600 bones that had been deposited there 
at the time of the ritual destruction of the site in about AD 800 (a date 
confirmed by the artifactual microchronology of Cancuen, texts, ceramic 
cross-dating, the palace architecture sequence, etc.). 

The renowned team of the Forensic Anthropology Foundation of Gua- 
temala (FAFG) conducted the field excavations and analysis of the system. 


The team normally works for the World Court and the Guatemalan Truth 


Figure 7.6. Southern cistern in front of the entrance to the royal palace, scene of the 
mass sacrifice. Illustration by Luis F. Luin. 
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Figure 7.7. Some of the palace cistern deposits and one example of a perimortem wound 


from the large-scale sacrifice of nobles. 


Commission in the difficult study and forensic analysis of war crimes and 
modern massacres. For a year, it studied this singular termination ritual 
at Cancuen, in their terms “an ancient war crime.’ The forensic team did 
an osteological study of the sacred cistern at the southern palace and its 
thirty-one skeletons (identified as the minimal number of individuals); 
other Cancuen subprojects also did complete artifactual studies and osteo- 
logical and isotope studies continue (e.g. Quintanilla 2013; Winburn et al. 
2014) (figure 7.7). 

Some conclusions of the FAFG team were clear, consistent, and specific 
and provide clear evidence about this singular event (Suasnavar et al. 2007; 
Quintanilla 2013; Quintanilla and Demarest 2013). The individuals in the 
pool were in good health; they had strong, well-preserved bones and ex- 
hibited little pathology. Their elite status was marked by fine artifacts (most 
were probably elements of dress and adornment), by the most sacred loca- 
tion of their watery interment, and by aspects of their physical remains. 
Analyses of many more conventional burials (110 of 118 studied to date 
[Quintanilla 2013]) in Cancuen have identified the presence of parapher- 
nalia made of shell and conch and finely made obsidian and chert artifacts 
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as indicators of elite status (e.g., Andrieu and Quiñonez 2010; Andrieu et 
al. 201la, 2011b; Quintanilla 2013). Furthermore, the individuals deposited 
here had various forms of dental alteration and decoration and cranial de- 
formation consistent with a more elite status (Whittington and Reed 1997; 
Harrison-Buck et al. 2007; Tiesler and Romano 2008, 24; Quintanilla 2013). 
At Cancuen, the ceramics, artifacts, and architecture, all indicate a multire- 
gional population, and preliminary results and isotopic analyses (Winburn 
et al. 2014) of the victims in the cistern confirm that they were members of 
the politically and economically dominant Central Petén elites, as the as- 
sociated artifacts suggest. 

The range of individuals was that of a living population, not one with 
the age profile of natural deaths. Context indicated the deposition of all 
of the bodies at the same time. Individuals included adults of both sexes, 
adolescents, children, infants, and remains in a good state of preservation 
of two fetuses. One FAFG study sampled bones from superior and inferior 
extremities, ribs, and vertebrae from the southern cistern that bore evi- 
dence consistent with blunt-force trauma and sharp trauma, such as stab- 
bing, slashing, and puncturing (e.g., Suasnavar et al. 2007; Quintanilla and 
Demarest 2013). Of course, the cause of death could not be precisely speci- 
fied for much of the sample studied if osteological evidence was not present 
(wounds are usually made to soft tissue). It is clear, however, that for much 
of the studied sample, the cause of death does not appear to be natural or 
illness and that some bones had clear evidence of perimortem trauma that 
was apparently inflicted by different types of weapons (e.g., Quintanilla 
2013; Suasnavar et al. 2007). Bone trauma and scars on osteological samples 
were generally consistent with modern evidence the FAFG has recovered 
worldwide of execution with bayonets, clubs, or machetes (Suasnavar et 
al. 2007). In the pre-Hispanic period, this would have indicated wounds 
by spears, clubs, and axes; this is supported by the artifacts present. One 
individual was decapitated. 

Note that the evidence is not that of an execution of adult male warriors, 
as at Dos Pilas and other contemporary sites (e.g., Wright 1990). Instead, it 
is a cross-section of the population; eight were identified as male, six as fe- 
male, eleven as undetermined adults, and six as subadults. Given the pres- 
ence of the two fetuses, it is probable that two of the women were pregnant. 

Where the killing of these individuals took place is uncertain: at the cis- 
tern? in the adjacent palace? at various points in the site from which their 
remains might have been carried? Around the east port of the epicenter’s 
peninsula, about 300 meters north, was a probable battle scene; two adult 
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male skeletons were left unburied there, adjacent to a defensive wall around 
the east port and the subroyal elite palace group there (e.g., Alvarado et 
al. 2006; Berryman and Novotny 2004). Deposits of skeletal material and 
artifacts were discovered in the east port and of over twenty individuals in 
another ritual cistern that lies between that east port and the royal palace. 

In addition to ceramics and context, the date of the event at AD 800 can 
be estimated by the last monument dates at Cancuen and by other con- 
temporary textual references to the site. One inscription on a shell dated 
to AD 810 in a private collection refers to the last king, Kan Maax, but in a 
reference to the historical past. Recovered ceramic offerings can be securely 
placed in AD 790-800, in the Late Chaman phase. 

One remarkable factor in this mass assassination of Cancuen nobility 
was that their precious elements of costume were interred in the sacred 
waters with them. Objects recovered in the southern cistern may have 
been personal adornments rather than deposited offerings, except for a 
capping sample of broken vessels that included polychromes—a probable 
termination deposit. The objects in the cistern included carved artifacts of 
jade, mother of pearl, and (especially) shell. Similarly, the shallow burial of 
the king and probable queen also held precious grave goods (see below). 
Strange as it seems to western thinking, it might have been a respectful, 
highly ceremonial, mass killing: a religious termination of the dynasty. 
Nonetheless, it was a thorough termination in terms of people, monuments, 
and architecture. Consistent with the demise of divine kingship discussed 
throughout this volume, this event was a religious and political act, not 
merely a war massacre. Again, the nature of the deposits contrasts with 
evidence of captive sacrifice or massacres elsewhere (e.g., the deposits at 
Colha [Mock 1998b; Buttles and Valdez this volume] and Dos Pilas [Wright 
1990]). 

Nearby, in the royal palace, in an entrance buried by massive earth and 
rubble fill (possibly a termination deposit), the last ruler, Kan Maax, and 
his consort apparently were also victims of the mass assassination of roy- 
als and nobles. They were hastily buried under only sixty centimeters of 
earth and without a tomb or even a haphazard cist (Barrientos, Arriaza, et 
al. 2006, Quintanilla 2013). The context and date indicates that the rulers 
were assassinated, although poor bone preservation in this context (un- 
like the context of the mud-filled cistern) made clear forensic confirmation 
impossible. Despite their apparent assassination and rapid burial in this 
mud fill, the royal pair also were laid to rest with great respect. Both buri- 
als were accompanied by fine imported vessels. The ruler had an engraved 
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mother-of-pearl necklace that identified him as “Kan Maax, Holy Lord of 
Cancuen, Holy Lord of Machaquila” (Barrientos, Arriaza, et al. 2006). His 
elaborate headdress of cloth, feathers, and shell was stained into the mud 
above and at the sides of the skeleton, running from his head down to his 
lower legs. In the headdress, mother-of-pearl and carved coral fishes and 
water lilies matched the aquatic-themed headdresses shown in the carved 
monuments and stucco sculptures of the Cancuen rulers. 

Again, the contradiction to modern sensibilities is striking: a mass 
assassination, but with respect and awe given the dead. In that paradox 
we believe lies some of the evidence concerning the perpetrators of the 
assassination. 

The palace evidence could be consistent with the architectural termina- 
tion rituals described throughout this volume (see lannone 2005; Schwake 
and Jannone this volume). At Cancuen, deposits in the two palace en- 
trances were so thick and massive that they buried parts of entire entrance 
structures. We had previously suggested an alternative hypothesis that it 
might have been the beginning of a new stage of reconstruction of the pal- 
ace (e.g., Barrientos 2014). In the light of subsequent comparative study, 
these are more likely to have been termination ritual deposits sealing the 
structures most associated with the ruler, as described at other sites in the 
chapters in this volume. The rubble and dirt covered both major entrances 
to the palace, the spectacular monumental royal entrance in the southwest, 
and the more accessible open entrance to the palace in the east. The major 
royal entrance in the west, Structure L7-9, was covered with many tons of 
earth, clay, and loose rock, sealing and entombing the entrance under sev- 
eral meters of deposits. Its doorways over three meters high and its entire 
wide and high monumental stairway entrance were buried. A similar mas- 
sive deposit of clay and rubble buried the eastern entrance structure, L7-27. 
It was in the fill over this second entrance that we found the shallow burials 
of the last king and his probable consort. 

At the royal ball court specifically dedicated to the last two kings, Taj 
Chan Ahk and Kan Maax, there was more evidence of termination similar 
to those of the crises of legitimation at other sites. There, four monuments, 
three altars, and one finely carved panel were carefully defaced to remove 
just the faces of the rulers a yajaw, a sajal, and an ajkuhuun. Similarly, 
the sites stelae were carefully defaced. This treatment is diagnostic of ter- 
mination ritual treatment of monuments throughout the lowlands (e.g., 
Harrison-Buck this volume). 

Elsewhere at the site, all evidence points to a rapid termination. There 
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were defensive walls and unfinished defensive walls in and around the pal- 
ace and around the east port. These were identical to the many kilometers 
of such walls that have been intensively investigated for two decades at 
the sites of the Petexbatun region (e.g., Inomata 1997, 2008c; O'Mansky 
and Dunning 2004; Demarest 2004a, 2006). The unburied male skeletons 
near one of these walls, the great cistern deposits, the probable termination 
rituals at the palace and elsewhere in the site, and, above all, the placement 
of decaying bodies in water sources all suggest a rapid end and a rapid 
abandonment. There was no occupation at this site after the Late Chaman 
phase (AD 790-800), so it was not conquered and absorbed into a new 
kingdom. It was ritually terminated and abandoned. The only subsequent 
occupation in the epicenter peninsula of Cancuen consists of one Terminal 
Classic residence and a few handfuls of scattered Postclassic sherds (not 
unlike Minanha; see Schwake and Iannone this volume). In the greater site 
area, no Postclassic material has been found to date. 


Discussion and Speculations: Causes and Culprits? 


Many questions surround the extraordinary events that took place at Can- 
cuen. Above all, why was it terminated and why was it not reoccupied? 
Why were the nobles and rulers assassinated and yet treated with such re- 
spect and ritual and interred with precious artifacts? And who carried out 
those actions and why? These are questions that move us into the realm of 
speculation and alternative hypotheses. 

It is not surprising that Cancuen was a target for military conquest. Its 
strategic location at the interface between highland and lowland transport 
routes and at the head of navigation of the great Pasión-Usumacinta ex- 
change route through the lowlands and the “royal road” route to Calakmul 
and the north was highly desirable (Canuto and Barrientos Q. 2013; Freidel 
et al. 2007). Cancuen would thus have been a target for conquest and acqui- 
sition, not for destruction and abandonment. Furthermore, rival lowland 
kingdoms, such as the suspect Machaquila, would have celebrated the con- 
quest of a center such as Cancuen in their many stelae that have been dated 
to the following forty years (AD 800-840). Yet none report such a conquest 
there, or at Seibal, or anywhere. Thus, suspicions turn to the highland and 
piedmont communities that surrounded Cancuen, lined its trade routes, 
and constituted its closest trading partners. 

While the end of Cancuen remains an enigma for further investigation, 
the answers to its particular legitimation crisis and mysterious end surely 
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relate to its role as an international exchange center. By AD 800, Cancuen 
had undergone many transformations. These included intense exchange 
with distant regions to the west from which ceramics, including Chablekal 
Fine Grey and Campamento Fine Orange, were imported from Tabasco 
and Veracruz and Zaragoza obsidian was imported from Puebla. Mean- 
while, the control of Machaquila opened up routes to the north and east 
while avoiding the maelstrom of warfare in the Middle Pasión region (De- 
marest 2004b; O’Mansky and Dunning 2004). 

Most significantly, exchange with the highlands to the south was criti- 
cal to the florescence of Cancuen in the late eighth century. From that re- 
gion (or through its valleys) came the jade, shell, quetzal plumage, pyrite, 
and other materials that were critical to the tribute, ritual, and patronage 
networks of the lowlands (e.g., McAnany 2013) and central to the role of 
Cancuen as a nexus of their exchange. Furthermore, more recent evidence 
indicates intensive trade with the adjacent highlands in commodities, in- 
cluding quantities of obsidian that were unprecedented in the lowlands 
and, in all probability, cacao, cotton, annatto, and vanilla from the transver- 
sal ten to fifteen kilometers south, an area identified by recent studies as a 
major zone of production of cacao, cotton, and condiments in the Contact 
and Colonial periods (e.g., Caso and Aliphat Fernandez 2006, 2012; Ak- 
keren 2012). Cancuen’s connections to the highlands are emphasized by 
its highland-style ball court and other features in the center of the site. It 
would appear that Cancuen’s rulers and elites were providing feasting ritu- 
als for their highland neighbors and trading partners at this ball court. Ad- 
ditional evidence of these ties is found in highland ceramics near the ball 
court and even in royal burials. The burial of even the probable consort of 
the last ruler had highland ceramics, hinting of a possible marriage alliance 
(Barrientos, Arriaza, et al. 2006). 

The nature of Cancuen’s “ideological solicitation” of highlanders through 
many ritual devices (Demarest 2013) contrasts sharply with the situation in 
the highlands themselves. Despite the evidence at Cancuen of massive ex- 
change of both exotics and commodities in the Late Classic, the period of 
that center’s apogee, Petén influence of any kind is virtually absent from the 
Alta Verapaz highland trade routes in this period. Both the areas that were 
the sources of precious ritual goods and the valleys along which they were 
transported lack lowland imports. The material culture of Verapaz, in all re- 
spects, from ceramics to architecture, is distinctly highland in nature. Thus, 
after the seventh century founding of Cancuen, there seems to have been 
a radical reassertion of identity by the highland and piedmont neighbors, 
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who not only controlled the trade routes but were also the population sur- 
rounding Cancuen and probably served as its agricultural support and 
labor. 

Thus, the situation of Cancuen might be broadly similar to that posited 
in Rathje’s (1971, 1973) hypotheses regarding the relations of the highland 
and periphery with the lowlands, but in this case at a subregional level 
and with both sacred highland goods (see Blanton and Feinman 1984) 
and transversal commodities. In the Late Classic, as Cancuen reached the 
height of its splendor and its international role in exchange, the adjacent 
piedmont and highlands may have asserted their autonomy. The “periph- 
ery” became independent, if not controlling, as in Rathjes model. The sites 
and assemblages of the Verapaz reflect this reinforcement of independence 
and identity. Meanwhile, Cancuen was even more invested in mechanisms 
of creation and support of alliance with the highlands. For highland ex- 
change relations it seems to have relied heavily, perhaps almost exclusively, 
on the ideological mechanisms of legitimation found in its architecture, 
monuments, and artifacts (Demarest 2013). 

In the late eighth century, the many factors that weakened the kuhul 
ajaw may have led highland populations to lose faith in the Cancuen divine 
kingship. Even during its apogee, Cancuen confronted such challenges. To- 
gether, highland autonomy and the internal division of power would have 
weakened the position of the Cancuen rulers. As at many of the other sites 
described in this volume, the stage was set for a legitimation crisis (Ian- 
none this volume). Meanwhile, downriver in the middle Pasión, the route 
to Cancuen was torn by endemic warfare and collapse, striking numerous 
centers and smaller communities. Furthermore, Cancuen may have over- 
extended its network of relations, which included ties to the more vigorous 
economies of Tabasco and Veracruz. Like later Terminal Classic polities in 
the northern lowlands, those zones had more well-developed interregional 
exchange systems that included the long-distance movement of commodi- 
ties such as cotton, textiles, cacao, and salt. In contrast, the Cancuen region 
relied entirely on the adjacent highlands and piedmont for such products. 

By the end of the eight century, Cancuen' reliance on ritual mechanisms 
for power may not have been enough. Indeed, maintaining the expense of 
such legitimation may have become increasingly difficult. As economic and 
military crises spread through the lowlands, the wealth from exchange that 
had funded such monumental display and the feting of highland elites at 
Cancuen may have been greatly reduced. Perhaps the highland neighbors, 
once awed by Cancuen’s majesty, began to lose faith in the kuhul ajaws 
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of that revered center. The center may have even come to be regarded as 
parasitic because of its need for external subsistence support and massive 
labor for its construction projects. All of these factors might have led to its 
ritualized destruction. 

But the question remains as to why the termination of Cancuen was so 
respectful. Why were the ruler and elites interred after assassination with 
rich costumes and grave goods? Several answers are possible. One is that 
regardless of disappointment or conflicts, the rulers and nobles of Cancuen 
might still have been regarded as holy lords and the kings perhaps as divine 
or semi-divine. Thus, in death they served as holy ritual scapegoats (Ian- 
none this volume; Taylor 2010; Taylor this volume). This may be why the 
aspects of the built environment most associated with the divine king were 
the targets for ritual termination: palace entrances, audience structures, 
and sculpted monuments that displayed the royal personage. Yet even in 
death the holy lords would need to be respected and propitiated. 

An additional reason for the elaborate termination might be that the 
highland caciques and lowland nobles and kings may have been allied via 
marriage and thus were relatives. The presence of highland residents at 
Cancuen was notable in many aspects of material culture and burials. Thus, 
these two worlds of the Classic Maya in the southwest, the highlands and 
the lowlands, may have had close ritual and kinship ties that were honored 
even in the destruction of the site. 

Despite such connections, however, the end came to Cancuen rather 
abruptly. A defensive wall was left half-finished. Adult male bodies were left 
on the causeway entering the site. The deposition of probable nobles in the 
sacred cisterns and elsewhere, however respectful and religious it would 
have been, would have left the site polluted and uninhabitable. However, 
chert points were recovered amid the bodies of the slain nobles made from 
chert exogenous to the site yet still from the general region (Andrieu and 
Quiñonez 2010), again casting suspicion on Cancuens highland and trans- 
versal piedmont neighbors. 

Thus, the close allies and neighbors of Cancuen may have brought the 
center to its end. All activity ceased at its bustling ports, busy palace, and 
three ball courts. The sweeping processes of the ending of Classic Maya 
civilization that were beginning or under way elsewhere may have brought 
this kingdom and its divine dynasty to an early and dramatic end. 


Social-Political Manifestations of 
the Terminal Classic 


Colha, Northern Belize, as a Case Study 


PALMA J. BUTTLES AND FRED VALDEZ JR. 


During the Terminal Classic of the Maya lowlands, numerous centers expe- 
rienced turbulent times, and many regions experienced significant popula- 
tion declines. The process often referred to as the “collapse” or demise of 
Classic Maya civilization has long been a subject of intense study and inter- 
est. Over the course of their history, the prehistoric Maya of northern Be- 
lize experienced and adapted to various disruptions that included growing 
populations, deforestation, droughts, and political shifts. The focus of this 
chapter is the interpretation of a decapitation and flaying event at the site 
of Colha, situated in northern Belize, around AD 800 (Mock 1998b; Buttles 
and Valdez 2007). The destructive and violent nature of the final events of 
the Classic period at Colha may reflect the removal of a ruling power the 
populace of the site deemed ineffectual (see Iannone et al. this volume). The 
Terminal Classic actions undertaken at Colha have implications for neigh- 
boring and distant regions, which are herein given some consideration. 
The often-reviewed “causes” of the Classic Maya collapse include inter- 
nal and external factors, and these are then divided into natural, economic, 
or sociopolitical elements (see Adams 1973a; Sabloff 1973). Gill (2000) 
found a direct correlation between northern European climatic fluctua- 
tions and rainfall on the Yucatan Peninsula. Both Gill's work and recent 
data suggest that the Terminal Classic period was characterized by a se- 
ries of droughts that would not have been particularly devastating as in- 
dividual occurrences (Valdez and Scarborough 2014). When a system has 
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taxed resources and population is high, minor droughts occurring yearly 
or at close intervals add tremendous stress, encourage disease, and possibly 
spark dissension. 

Many of these aspects of the Terminal Classic are discussed in detail 
elsewhere (see Iannone this volume). We begin with the premise that a 
concatenation of elements were at work in the Maya Classic decline. The 
result is archaeological expressions or manifestations of the troubled pe- 
riod in different geographic areas that occurred at varying rates and can 
be defined in multiple ways. The role of leadership clearly comes into play 
in many instances, especially in difficult times, as both Iannone and Taylor 
discuss in this volume. 

Iannone (this volume) has proposed that during prosperous times, kings 
can take great advantage of a society’s positive growth to increase their 
popularity. When these positive times turn negative, however, it is often 
the ruler(s) who carry the blame for the difficult circumstances. When dif- 
ficult times arrive, the king/queen may be viewed as having failed as an 
intermediary between the populace and their gods. When the rulers are 
viewed as failing, the doors open for direct challenge and confrontation of 
those rulers. 

Broader considerations related to these concerns and actions apply to 
many complex societies. Taylor has provided an analysis that compares 
Maya rulers and Rwandan kings. It seems that the longevity and depth of 
power of Rwandan kings was tied to ritual activity and the delivering of 
positive outcomes. Any difficulty, whether natural or political, could be 
interpreted as the king losing favor with the supernatural and could cost 
the king his life. Just as kings could order the death of subjects, so too could 
the king be removed if he was perceived to have lost his connection with 
the supernatural forces that had the power to bring prosperity to the king- 
dom. “Both Maya and early Rwandans appeared to have had a great deal of 
psycho-social ambivalence toward their sacred kings, as awe could quickly 
turn into hate in the event of political or ecological catastrophe,’ Taylor 
notes (personal communication, 2013. 

Terminal Classic northern Belize, the focus of this chapter, is a broad 
region where a large population was supported for significant periods, 
agriculture was manipulated both extensively and intensively, and many 
Maya societies were likely pushed in to produce more goods. Each of these 
aspects can make any society vulnerable (Me-Bar and Valdez 2004). 

Colha is one of the most important Terminal Classic sites that dem- 
onstrates both the stresses and the turmoil of the period. Valdez and 
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Scarborough (2014, 261) suggest that “three tracks seem to have been fol- 
lowed at the end of the Classic period by ancient Maya communities. Some 
places were ‘simply’ abandoned, others faced termination/violent activities, 
and a few manage to survive into a new political realm.” 

Relevant data of the Terminal Classic period in the southern lowland 
region of the Maya area is briefly presented here as a general backdrop to 
the Colha event. We provide general points of reference from the Pasion, 
Petexbatun, Petén, and Rio Bec areas before discussing Colha and present- 
ing a reconstruction of the Terminal Classic as a process with similar sig- 
natures in many locations. 


Pasion, Petexbatun, Petén, and Rio Bec 


Early archaeological research at the sites of Altar de Sacrificios and Ceibal 
provide some of the best information about the Terminal Classic in the Pa- 
sión area. Adams (1973a) and Sabloff (1973) both use ceramic analyses and 
other interpretations to postulate a hypothesis that the Pasión sites were 
invaded by Mexicanized Maya from the Gulf Coast (see Harrison-Buck 
this volume). Excavations at Altar de Sacrificios found large amounts of 
fired adobe from burned wattle-and-daub architecture (Adams 1973a, 143). 
Perishable structures were placed on top of stone-faced platforms at Altar 
de Sacrificios. The context indicates that these perishable structures were 
elite residences that were burned at the end of the Classic period. Interpre- 
tations of this site from the Late Classic to the Terminal Classis raises the 
question of whether the residences were burned deliberately by disgruntled 
residents or by external forces (Adams 1973a; Buttles and Valdez 2010). 
From the available data, it seems that the Pasión areas demise was likely 
a result of the actions of a foreign group or groups. Some evidence also 
implies that the “collapse” at Altar de Sacrificios may have been a violent 
termination; this issue will be revisited when we discuss the Colha data. 
Similarly, the Petexbatun saw its share of difficulties during the Terminal 
Classic period. Explanations for inter- and intrasite conflict and abandon- 
ment have been reviewed elsewhere (Demarest et al. this volume). Of par- 
ticular interest here is the reporting of documented action at several sites. 
Inomata (this volume) notes that “evidence of termination rituals associ- 
ated with settlement abandonment or military conflicts is now well demon- 
strated at various Maya sites. . . . Typically, large buildings including royal 
palaces and pyramidal temples were intentionally destroyed or burned, and 
in many cases numerous broken objects were deposited.” Inomata further 
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indicates that the importance of rulers as representatives of communal 
identities became the focus during destructive activities at the end of the 
Classic period and that the large-scale termination rituals that included the 
burning and destruction of elite residential structures were likely tied to the 
last ruler and his family. 

The burning of “elite” structures implies the removal of the current 
power holders. The sacking of a center, the burning of an elite building, 
and the abandonment of a site seems to be a recurring pattern. At other 
sites further west, including Tonina, elite structures were burned before 
abandonment of the site in general (Ayala 1994). 

Less dramatic events took place in the Petén region, specifically Tikal, 
during the Terminal Classic than those noted for the Pasion. It presently 
seems that the Petén may have declined (or collapsed) without external 
force. While this certainly seems to be the case for Tikal, where a deli- 
cate balance between ecological, social, and political situations must have 
been maintained at all times, it also seems to hold for neighboring sites 
(Navarro-Farr this volume). Culbert (1973, 91-92), for example, concludes 
that Tikal fell too early and too fast to have been the target of external 
incursions; instead, he postulates, it declined due to some internal mecha- 
nism. We concur that much of the Petén region, using the Tikal area as an 
example, most likely deteriorated as a result of internal events. 

Analysis of the Terminal Classic Period from the Rio Bec region is also 
quite informative. Architecture and ceramics there were both influenced by 
interactions north and south, indicating that this region was actively trad- 
ing in both directions. Rovner (1975) found material indicating the burning 
out of inhabitants at Structure IV there, indicating that the Classic Maya of 
Becan met a violent end. 

Evidence for violent activity is provided from both sites, although the 
source or reason of this action remains uncertain. At Altar de Sacrificios, 
the destruction of the elite-class residences may have resulted from inva- 
sion, from internal strife, as ritual, or from some combination of these. The 
burning of Structure IV at Becan, as in the Altar de Sacrificios case, does 
not provide direct evidence of either external or internal instigation. 


Colha, Belize 


The archaeological site of Colha is located along the old Northern Highway 
of northern Belize, about forty-seven miles north of Belize City (figures 1.1, 
8.1). The site is estimated to be at least eight square kilometers in size, and 
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Figure 8.1. Map of northern Belize. Courtesy of the Colha Project. 


the ceremonial center is located toward the northern edge of the settle- 
ment, near Cobweb Swamp. 

Colha is best known for its vast deposits of chert and chert workshops 
that produced many different tools throughout its occupation. The site was 
initially settled about 1000 BC and was occupied through the Terminal 
Classic (ca. AD 850) before being abandoned. 

By the Terminal Classic period, the dispersed population of Colha had 
begun to contract toward the central core area of the site. Hester (1985, 12) 
theorizes that the “congregated occupation of this sort might represent the 
desire to settle in more secure and restricted areas.” During this period, the 
stemmed blade became the focus of lithic production in a smaller form 
than its earlier counterpart, suggesting that the blades may have functioned 
as atlatl spear tips (Masson 1989). It has been suggested that this reduction 
in size probably was made to meet consumer demands for implements of 
war (Masson 1989). 

Archaeological excavations in 1980 produced an intriguing find within 
the main plaza of the monumental center. When a Terminal Classic (ca. 
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Figure 8.2. Colha skull pit and fire-shattered wall. Photo by Fred Valdez Jr., courtesy of the Colha 
Project. 


AD 800) building that is believed to have been an elite residential structure 
(as represented by a long linear mound on the south side of the plaza) was 
partially excavated, a skull pit 80 x 110 centimeters was revealed. The pit 
feature was located in a corner area between the central staircase and the 
wall of the structure (Eaton 1980). The limestone blocks that formed a wall 
above the skull pit were extensively fire shattered (figure 8.2). The shatter- 
ing and destruction of the wall were the result of the burning of the elite 
residential house. When the perishable structure, which was situated on a 
masonry platform, was burned, it fell in front of the wall and over the skull 
pit. Although the heat from the fire shattered the limestone blocks, the 
burned debris covered and helped preserve the skulls in the pit (figures 8.3 
and 8.4). 

A population of thirty individuals, including adult men and women and 
young children, is represented in the Colha skull pit feature. The skull pit 
does not seem to contain the remains of a nuclear family, as older chil- 
dren and teenagers (seven to eighteen years of age) are not represented in 
the pit. Analysis of the teeth of both children and adults identified many 
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Figure 8.4. Colha skull pit illustration/drawing. Illustration by Kathy Bareiss, courtesy of the Colha 
Project. 
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pathologies, including calculus deposits, caries, antemortem tooth loss, 
enamel hypoplasia, alveolar abscesses, and periodontal disease (Massey 
1989). The most common dental pathology noted for the adults is calcu- 
lus deposits (found in nineteen of twenty adults), followed by severe car- 
ies (found in fifteen adult individuals). Seven of the adults showed mark- 
ings of enamel hypoplasia, while eleven had lost teeth prior to death. The 
most common problem observed in the children’s teeth was dental caries. 
Enamel hypoplasia and unusual notching of the incisors were other dental 
pathologies found in the children’s teeth. 

Infection of the bone, joint deformation, cribra orbitalia, and an unusual 
roughness of the palate were among the bone pathologies in the adult pop- 
ulation. However, the only bone pathology found in the children was cribra 
orbitalia (Massey 1989). Culture modifications to bone and teeth were also 
observed in the Colha skull pit sample. Both cranial shaping (in at least 
eight individuals) and teeth filing (in nine adults) are present. Please note 
that we here have chosen to follow a recommendation from Julie and Frank 
Saul (personal communication 2004) and use the term cranial shaping, as 
it is not likely that the Maya saw this as cranial deformation. 

Among the most intriguing feature of the skulls is the presence of nu- 
merous cut marks. Twenty of the thirty skulls showed clear cut marks; the 
other ten skulls were either too damaged or too encrusted with marl to be 
adequately analyzed. The average number of cut marks (per skull) in frontal 
view is seventeen. Figure 8.5 shows the composite of cut marks for each 
view. While most of the cuts are likely to be the result of flaying, some cuts 
are indicative of efforts to remove muscle or other soft tissue, including the 
eyes (cuts around the orbit) and the tongue (cut marks inside the mouth or 
on the palate). Unsuccessful attempts at decapitation were also observed on 
two of the cervical vertebrae, where deep cuts did not sever the head. 

Charring of the bone was observed on three skulls. One skull was badly 
burned, and two are slightly charred. The burning occurred prior to inter- 
ment, as all three were excavated from the lower level of the skull pit and 
the overlying skulls were not charred. 

Even though numerous dental and bone pathologies have been noted, 
the analysis does not indicate widespread serious disease or malnutrition 
(Massey 1989). The presence of these diseases, especially enamel hypopla- 
sia, however, indicates at least periodic nutritional stress of a significant 
degree. Enamel hypoplasia is also known to occur among preindustrial 
populations due to the stresses of weaning. 


Figure 8.5. Composite of skull cut marks. After Massey 1989, Figures 9-12. Courtesy of the 
Colha Project. 
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While the pit of decapitated skulls and the burned elite structure at 
Colha provide some of the strongest evidence for a violent end to Colha’s 
ruling elite, the exact motivation for this set of events remains open for 
discussion (Buttles 2002). Mock has provided a detailed discussion of the 
possible ritual significance of the skull pit. In line with the main theme 
of this volume, it seems that the Terminal Classic event “was not only an 
execution but also a ritual termination of . . . elite power and identity” 
(Mock 1998b). Our focus here is on the termination event as an end to 
elite control at Colha. Following the decapitation event, the site of Colha 
was briefly abandoned before reoccupation in the Postclassic by a northern 
Maya group (Valdez 1987). 

Other evidence of destruction at Colha during the Terminal Classic 
was uncovered at a ceremonial structure, Operation 2012. Although by 
the end of the Classic, the ceremonial structure was no longer maintained, 
two poorly constructed shrine-like structures were erected at the base of 
the ceremonial structure along the centerline of the staircase, suggesting 
continued use as a place of ritual activity (Potter 1980). Archaeological in- 
vestigations at the base of the Operation 2012 structure exposed the dis- 
articulated bone remains of twenty-five individuals (Barrett and Scherer 
2005). Analysis of the osteological remains from this deposit demonstrates 
that the bones are from a primary deposit and are not a secondary reburial 
(Scherer, personal communication 2001). 


Osteological Finds beyond Colha 


Colha is not the only place in the region where a skull pit or similar feature 
has been found. Gann (1918) was the first to find a skull pit in his investiga- 
tions inside a structure near the Río Hondo in Belize. The skull pit, which 
had been placed beneath the floor of a stone structure (an elite building?), 
contained forty human skulls. Gann, the medical officer for British Hon- 
duras at the time, concluded that the individuals represented in the pit did 
not likely die natural deaths because their dentition implied a group in the 
prime of their lives. 

Another find of decapitated skulls is reported by Stirling (1941) from 
excavations at Cerro de las Mesas, Veracruz, Mexico. Like Gann's find, the 
finds at the Stirling excavation resemble the decapitated skulls at Colha in 
several respects; the cache of skulls included cranial shaping and filed teeth. 
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Other Terminal Classic Data 


Valdez and Mock (1991) have identified the Northern River Lagoon (NRL), 
a marginal area, as having been occupied during the Terminal Classic. The 
NRL site was occupied primarily in the Terminal Classic Period and is in- 
terpreted as having as its primary purpose (perhaps its reason for found- 
ing) activities related to salt making. The salt produced was used to prepare 
fish and other marine resources for transport into the interior lowlands. 
We believe that the NRL site was an attempt, perhaps by struggling elites, 
to increase food availability by exploiting marginal areas. When Classic 
Maya society fell apart, however, the NRL site was abandoned just as many 
interior sites were. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In this review of the Terminal Classic period, we have discussed relevant 
findings concerning the Classic Maya decline at selected sites. The osteo- 
logical data (Massey 1989), climatic information (Gill 2000; Valdez and 
Scarborough 2014), and interpretation of the NRL site’s function (Valdez 
and Mock 1991) all indicate hard times in northern Belize, and likely in the 
lowland area. Both the burned structure at Colha and the skull pit feature 
indicate a violent end to the Classic period. It is interesting, and we be- 
lieve critically important, that the burned structure was an elite-associated 
residence; the burning of an elite structure at the end of the Classic period 
seems to be a common event at many sites in the central Maya lowlands. . 

The skulls from the Colha feature seem to be representative of an elite 
group, given the cultural modifications observed on the skulls and the loca- 
tion of the pit in front of an elite residential structure. We base our theory 
that the individuals from the skull pit were a group of elites on the con- 
text of the pit and the sudden abandonment of the site and not simply on 
the cultural modifications to the skulls, as these are believed to have been 
more widespread. If the skull pit does represent an elite group, the various 
physical conditions evident in the osteological evidence (dental and bone 
disease) of that assemblage suggests that Colha’s mass population was prob- 
ably in even poorer physical condition. Health and disease concerns among 
the commoner population must have been widespread and more serious 
than those of the elite who, at least theoretically, would have had greater 
access to food, water, and medicine. 
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While much of the data from the Colha site could be interpreted in sev- 
eral ways, we propose a scenario that seems most consistent with the avail- 
able information. First, there was a large Terminal Classic period popula- 
tion that was pushed to its limits in terms of productive ability. Second, a 
series of droughts likely decreased productivity, leading to crop failures and 
a decrease in available water and food that lead to malnutrition and disease. 
These seem to be evidenced in the Colha skull pit and have been reported 
for other sites (Saul 1973). Third, the decline in food production forced 
“colonies” into marginal areas in order to procure supplemental foodstuffs, 
as evidenced at the Northern River Lagoon site. Fourth, if the skull pit 
represents an elite group, as has been consistently interpreted, the general 
Maya population at Colha must have been in dire straits in terms of disease 
and hunger. These various strings of evidence, when tied together, provide 
a picture of a Maya civilization in which many places and situations became 
very difficult to tolerate. These conditions were likely severe enough to lead 
to an internal uprising. 

The notion of an internal revolt is not new. J. E. S. Thompson (1954) sug- 
gested this, but only in popular writings, given the limited evidence avail- 
able at the time. A. V. Kidder (in Smith 1950) suggested that elite demands 
may have sparked an internal revolt. Altschuler (1958) also saw social dis- 
sension as an issue in the Maya “collapse.” He suggested that the aristo- 
cratic society of the Classic Maya might have been too weak to put down 
a revolution. Demarest (this volume) interestingly states that “population 
growth, ecological stress, and all of the various manifestations of proximate 
(final, immediate) causes of collapse, decline, or transformation developed 
in other forms in different regions.” However, the possible connection of 
this scenario to an internal disintegration had not been recognized. 

Here we contend that although different events occurred in different 
units or polities, we must remember, or emphasize, the probable interde- 
pendence between the various polities, particularly at the elite level, as it 
was the latter who likely came to be despised during times of extreme stress 
(as discussed in Iannone, and Taylor this volume). As Valdez and Scarbor- 
ough (2014, 262) have commented, “The treatment of the individuals sac- 
rificed, either at death or shortly afterwards, indicates serious, deliberate, 
and very strong abhorrence for those killed? 

The various physical concerns (environmental, health, etc.) would have 
compounded the various social and political problems (cf. Hamblin and 
Pitcher 1980). Thus, the idea of an internal collapse at Colha supports 
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Hamblin and Pitcher’s class-conflict hypothesis. They argue that “the pre- 
condition of class conflict is the existence of a well-defined structure of 
socioeconomic classes” (Hamblin and Pitcher 1980, 248). The existence of a 
class structure is supported by artifactual evidence at numerous sites in the 
Maya lowlands (see Culbert 1974; Chase and Chase 1992; Lohse and Valdez 
2004). Evidence for class conflict can be difficult to determine archaeologi- 
cally, given similar signatures from other forms of conflict (Valdez 1987). 
When considering all of the evidence as interpreted from the Colha re- 
search, the interpretation of an internal demise seems more probable. A 
class conflict model for the end of the Terminal Classic at Colha and many 
other sites across the lowlands should receive significant attention as part 
of the explanation for events ending the Classic Maya period. As Hamblin 
and Pitcher (1980) suggest, what seems to be a systematic mutilation of 
the faces of elites on Classic monumental art may be evidence of rebellion 
(see also Harrison-Buck this volume). It appears that elites gained in both 
material wealth and access to healthy nutrition throughout the Classic pe- 
riod. As populations increased, resources at all levels diminished, causing 
additional internal stresses. 

The Colha data clearly fit Haviland’s (1969) findings of general popula- 
tion degeneration, as these have been analyzed by Saul (1973). The increased 
wealth seen at Barton Ramie as evidenced by wide access to polychrome 
pottery is also a feature of the Colha settlement. It seems every humble 
household there had a jade bead or two and a fair amount of polychrome 
pottery (Buttles 2002). While the polychromes at these humble (non-elite) 
locations are in the form of large platters and are not the high-quality wares 
seen in elite contexts, it is nonetheless polychrome. However, as at most 
Maya sites, the Colha king or elite were failing the support population. 
Colha’s inhabitants could no longer sustain their society and terminated 
their power structure. A similar interpretation, although with external an- 
tagonists, has been posited for Aguateca. Inomata (1997, 337) states that 
“Aguateca was finally attacked by enemies probably at the beginning of the 
ninth century.’ The elite residential area in the epicenter was burned and 
elites left or were taken away, leaving a large number of their possessions 
behind. Inomata (1997, 348) suggests that the primary target of the enemies 
was the elite and that they intended to terminate Aguateca as a political and 
economic power. 

In reviewing various theories of the Classic Maya collapse, Hamblin and 
Pitcher (1980) indicate that there is much to consider when postulating 
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about the causes of the termination of the Classic period kings and societ- 
ies. At the least, the various types of stresses all contributed to the demise of 
Classic kings. There does not seem to be a single theory that can explain the 
termination of the Classic period. However, the various data seem to sup- 
port or “favor the class conflict theory as the general explanation” (Hamblin 
and Pitcher 1980, 262). 

This particular scenario also explains why the violent Terminal Classic 
activity occurs at elite structures and elite residential structures; such acts 
literally remove an ineffectual authority. Taylor (this volume) speculates 
that a similar dynamic for the Classic Maya and Rwanda may have been 
at work. “Resentful subjects either destroyed their kings and all that was 
associated with them, including the accompanying ideological and sym- 
bolic elements supporting kingship as a politico-religious system, or more 
respectful ones merely killed the king while attempting to treat many of 
the symbolic accoutrements of kingship with reverence” (Taylor, personal 
communication, 2013). 

Not all lowlands sites saw a violent end to the Classic Period. One ex- 
ample is Tikal, where there presently is no evidence for a violent end to the 
site’s population or settlement. While Tikal provides an alternate explana- 
tion for effects of Terminal Classic events, it nonetheless represents another 
version of an internal demise. As a counter to the destruction ofa site, pres- 
ently there is no evidence for this kind of violent end at Tikal. Because of 
the various conditions or problems that seemed to have occurred in Tikal’s 
neighboring areas, the large center became an isolated entity. We are ad- 
ditionally much more in line with Culbert’s (1973) analysis that the Maya 
decline is attributable to an internal mechanism that varied from site to 
site. Where external forces appear, they seem to do so after the decline had 
already begun; Mexicanized Maya and other opportunistic groups moved 
in on an already self-defeated Maya (see Harrison-Buck this volume). 

At several sites, such as Dos Hombres and Chan Chich in northwest- 
ern Belize, termination deposits are found at or near elite buildings. Houk 
(2000; Houk this volume) and Harrison-Buck (this volume) provide fas- 
cinating data concerning the materials resulting from termination rituals. 
For our purposes, the destruction of ritual and/or elite items and their dis- 
posal at particular locations is perhaps telling evidence of a system rejected. 
These features likely reflect of what must have been tumultuous last days at 
each site (Houk 2011). 

While several interpretations are available for the various data sets we 
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have discussed, we contend that the larger picture seems to point to inter- 
nal conflicts for the Terminal Classic Maya. Elson and Covey (2006, 9), 
who have reviewed the relationship between intermediate elites and power 
in pre-Columbian states, found that “conflict commonly occurs between 
members of the ruling family” and that “conflict in premodern states may 
be more likely to occur between elite groups that have more contact with 
one another than between social strata.” Although internal uprisings and 
peasant revolts are often presented as grassroots actions, these activities 
are usually organized and financed by a disgruntled elite (see also Iannone 
this volume). Among the Classic Maya there surely existed many conflict- 
ing elite families just waiting for the seated king to stumble so they could 
initiate a move of destabilization, perhaps even the removal and usurping 
of power. 

A modern case for consideration is the recent “Arab Spring,’ in which 
several nations in a particular geographic region removed and replaced 
their political leadership (whatever form that may have been). In some 
cases imprisonment occurred, while in others the killing of the former 
ruler was the end result, but both had the same desired effect: the removal 
of the power structure that had failed the society at large. In the case of 
the Terminal Classic Maya, we find that many centers share a common 
signature, at least archaeologically: an elite area is destroyed and the central 
power falls apart (or is removed). Maya society was always vulnerable to 
various threats, as are all political entities (Me-Bar and Valdez 2004). The 
exact nature of the vulnerability and threat to the Terminal Classic societ- 
ies, or what sparked conflict and dissension, remains a topic open for dis- 
cussion. We posit here a particular scenario that incorporates several lines 
of analysis, and that fits with the archaeological pattern observed. Some 
have asked why the cities were not reoccupied. One issue may be the quality 
of life by the end of the Terminal Classic. The criteria that must be pres- 
ent for a region or site to be reoccupied are varied (see Me-Bar and Valdez 
2003), and in several cases, such as at Altar de Sacrificios or Colha, cities 
were occupied only briefly after the Terminal Classic, only to be abandoned 
again, this time forever. 

Clearly some sites or areas were not abandoned after the Terminal 
Classic. These sites were located close to water. The Petén Lakes sites in 
Guatemala, Lamanai in Belize (Pendergast 1981), and Copan in Honduras 
(Webster and Gonlin 1988) are among those that continued to be occupied 
through the Terminal Classic and into the Postclassic. The failures of many 
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and the success of the few make the Terminal Classic events difficult to in- 
terpret. Each kingdom had its methods of dealing with difficulties, whether 
that involved engaging in combat with neighbors, producing foodstuffs, or 
maintaining social order, among other things. All we can see today is that 
most failed and a few succeeded. 


Signs of the Times 


Terminal Classic Surface Deposits and the Fates 
of Maya Kingdoms in Northwestern Belize 


BRETT A. HOUK 


This chapter describes examples of Terminal Classic surface deposits from 
Dos Hombres, Chan Chich, and La Milpa, three medium to large Maya 
sites in northwestern Belize (see figure 9.1). These examples highlight the 
variability of abandonment and post-abandonment behavior in this corner 
of the Maya world at the end of the Classic period, but they do not provide 
direct evidence of the fates of the rulers of these sites. Rather, they fall into 
the implicit theme of “guilt by association” that pervades many of the case 
studies in this volume. In this part of the Maya world, only one king is 
known by name from the Late Classic period, and the iconographic record 
is silent—either eroded or absent—after AD 780. Furthermore, many sur- 
face deposits related to site abandonment are poorly dated, and we have 
only a vague notion of exactly when the Maya abandoned their major cen- 
ters. However, the contexts of the deposits described here make it clear that 
they are related to the abandonment of Dos Hombres, Chan Chich, and 
La Milpa, even if we cannot anchor the exact abandonment dates in time. 

The goal of this chapter is neither to support the scapegoat king model 
nor to refute it. Rather, the intent is to present three different data sets that 
are linked by time and proximity and highlight the similarities and differ- 
ences among them. The nuanced distinctions among the archaeological 
deposits suggest that the forces responsible for their creation involved dif- 
ferent actors and events at these sites in northwestern Belize. 

Although these features share contextual and assemblage-level similari- 
ties, they resist simple classification and universal interpretation. There is 
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Figure 9.1. Map of Dos Hombres, with inset map of Acropolis showing locations of PD 2 and 
Structure C-14. After Houk 1996, Figures 1.4 and 5.36. 
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a much larger corpus of data from the site core of La Milpa than from the 
combined cores of the other two sites. As a result, it is possible to contextu- 
alize the La Milpa deposit more fully with aspects of the built environment 
that reflect abandonment and post-abandonment activities and behaviors. 


Terminal Classic Surface Deposits 


The types of features described here are examples of the class of Late to 
Terminal Classic (ca. AD 800-850) surface deposits that defy simple place- 
ment into common archaeological categories in terms of content and con- 
text. As a class, these deposits resemble middens with high percentages of 
broken ceramics, many of which do not refit, but they usually lack faunal 
material and they include types of artifacts commonly termed exotic or 
elite. They also frequently include fragments of human bone (Navarro-Farr 
2009, 96; Navarro-Farr this volume). In terms of context, they are found 
not on the backs of structures, where middens would be expected, but on 
steps to palaces and temples, covering shrines, and blocking access ways 
to elite space (Navarro-Farr 2009, 96). Archaeologists have applied labels 
such as problematic or special deposit to them or have interpreted them as 
termination deposits. Harrison-Buck (2012a, 103) includes the Dos Hom- 
bres and Chan Chich examples in her recent study of termination deposits 
at nearly two dozen Lowland Maya sites. She avoids using the word ritual 
in her category, as in “termination ritual” or “ritual termination deposit,’ 
noting, however, that the use of “termination” and “terminal” are appropri- 
ate because the deposits mark the abandonment of the sites where they are 
found (Harrison-Buck 2012a, 115). 

Methodologically, these surface deposits present several challenges. 
First, they are frequently encountered while investigating some completely 
unrelated research question. Second, because they are surface deposits, they 
could represent palimpsests of material, potentially the result of multiple 
events that spanned days or decades. Perhaps it is because of both of these 
issues that several decades ago these deposits were commonly chalked up 
to the work of squatters. A third problem is that the label applied to them 
in the field tends to color the description, analysis, and interpretation of 
them. Using the “problematic deposit” category that was popularized by the 
Tikal Project to classify, at least temporarily, confusing artifact deposits can 
avoid attaching a function or interpretation to them in the field and may 
lead to more critical evaluation later. As Olivia Navarro-Farr (2009, 437) 
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has noted, “When an assemblage defies categorization first we must ask 
why” Such an approach is bound to lead down fruitful avenues of inquiry. 

Because they resist simple classification, these deposits are at times con- 
troversial. In the late 1990s, researchers at Blue Creek excavated Special 
Deposit 1, a dense concentration of sherds and dark matrix on the cen- 
terline of the stairway of Structure 3 that extended into the plaza and up 
the slope of the mound and covered a small stairway shrine (Clayton et al. 
2005; Guderjan and Hanratty this volume). The Blue Creek deposit is in- 
teresting because it highlights the difficulties that arise when trying to con- 
textualize these Terminal Classic deposits. The project director referred to 
the feature as a “large-scale termination ritual” (Guderjan 2004, 239), but 
the excavators and ceramicists concluded that it represented a secondary 
deposit composed of broken vessels resulting from “long-term feasting-re- 
fuse discard behaviors” (Clayton et al. 2005, 128), what Garber et al. (1998, 
130) called “transposed ritual middens.” In large part this latter conclusion 
was based on the lack of refits in the assemblage—Clayton and colleagues 
(2005, 124) argued such refits would be expected in an in situ termination 
deposit—and the high ratio of serving vessels to storage vessels the recov- 
ered sherds represented (Clayton et al. 2005, 124, 128). Missing, however, 
from this redeposited midden, the original location of which has not been 
discovered, are faunal remains and ground stone artifacts (Clayton et al. 
2005, 128). 

Navarro-Farr (2009) excavated much more extensive and varied Ter- 
minal Classic deposits at Structure M13-1 at El Perú-Waka' in Guatemala. 
Her study makes several important contributions to the growing literature 
on these surface deposits. First, Navarro-Farr demonstrates a great deal 
of variability in these features at a single structure. Second, she concludes 
that instead of representing “a single destructive event on a massive scale” 
the M13-1 deposits represent “a more diverse set of ritual activities includ- 
ing interments, sacrifices, ritual terminations, dedications and votive of- 
ferings throughout the Terminal Classic” involving commoners and elites 
(Navarro-Farr 2009, 433). These activities took place after the structure had 
been abandoned but while the site was still occupied and the power of the 
royal court was waning. 

Although the Dos Hombres and Chan Chich deposits were excavated 
in the 1990s, the La Milpa example was discovered more recently. Each is 
described below and then considered in a regional context. As witnesses to 
the final days of once-successful and vibrant centers, these surface deposits 
have much to say about the abandonment of the cities in northwestern 
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Belize. Because no written account of the deeds of the kings or elite who 
presided over the final days of the kingdoms in northwestern Belize has 
survived, these surface deposits are important features of the built environ- 
ment and barometers of the political landscape of the region. 


The Setting 


Northwestern Belize is part of the Three Rivers adaptive region (Dunning 
et al. 1998; Garrison and Dunning 2009). The boundaries of the region 
include the watersheds of the Rio Bravo, Booth’s River, and Rio Azul/Rio 
Hondo; this covers parts of Mexico, northeastern Guatemala, and north- 
western Belize and encompasses more than a dozen medium to large Maya 
cities, including Xultun, San Bartolo, La Honradez, and Rio Azul in Gua- 
temala, and Chan Chich, Punta de Cacao, Dos Hombres, Blue Creek, Gran 
Cacao, and La Milpa in Belize. 

The three cities discussed here occupy different topographic settings. La 
Milpa, like Blue Creek to its east, is in the La Lucha uplands, west of the 
highest of three stair-stepped escarpments that dominate the area. Chan 
Chich, to the south, is in the hilly terrace lowlands of the Rio Bravo. Dos 
Hombres, which is located approximately midway between La Milpa and 
Chan Chich but farther east, is on a low hill in the low-lying Rio Bravo 
embayment, about one kilometer east of the Rio Bravo Escarpment. 

La Milpa is the largest of the three sites; its monumental architecture 
covers approximately 8.2 hectares. Chan Chich’s core encompasses 6.85 
hectares, and Dos Hombres’ core measures 4.7 hectares. At La Milpa, 
there is strong evidence that the site was ruled by a dynasty of divine kings 
throughout the Classic period (see Hammond and Tourtellot 2004). Twenty 
stelae are found at the site center, and three minor centers within 3.5 kilo- 
meters of the site core also have one stela each. Although Chan Chich and 
Dos Hombres are smaller than La Milpa, they, too, may have been largely 
independent kingdoms by the end of the Late Classic, as they have most of 
the trappings of capital cities, such as large plazas, multiple courtyards, ball 
courts, multiple monumental buildings, and at least one stela (see Garrison 
and Dunning 2009, 532). While La Milpa is known to have had an emblem 
glyph during the Late Classic period, no emblem glyphs have been discov- 
ered at Chan Chich or Dos Hombres. Thus, we do not know whether the 
two smaller cities were independent polities headed by their own dynasties 
or vassal kingdoms of some larger polity. 
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The Dos Hombres Examples 


The site core of Dos Hombres is oriented in a distinctive north-south line 
with a large public plaza at the north end and an elevated acropolis group 
at the south end. The visible form of the site plan took shape in the Late 
Classic period, although excavations have encountered Late Preclassic and 
Early Classic construction at the north end of the site. In the mid-1990s, 
archaeologists excavated two above-floor deposits in the Acropolis (Houk 
1996); one is associated with the abandonment of that complex and the 
other appears to be an example of post-abandonment activities. 

Excavators discovered Dos Hombres Problematic Deposit 2 (PD 2) in 
a test pit in a small courtyard at the entrance to the Acropolis at the site 
(Houk 1996). The Acropolis was built during the Late Classic and con- 
sists of a complex of small courtyards, palace-like rooms, and temples sur- 
rounding the smallest plaza at the site. Access to the Acropolis was through 
the northern end of Courtyard C-7, where excavators encountered PD 2 in 
the course of digging a test pit to establish the chronology and construction 
history of the Acropolis. Based on ceramic data, the entire sequence, with 
the exception of the deposition of PD 2, took place in the Late Classic, ca. 
AD 700 to 810. 

The earliest construction at Courtyard C-7 was a hard-packed dirt floor 
surface built directly on bedrock approximately 2.75 meters below the 
modern ground surface. This floor surface was covered by twenty-five cen- 
timeters of dry-stone core rubble fill, which was capped by an extremely 
well preserved plaster floor surface twenty centimeters thick. This court- 
yard surface was buried as part of a ritual, during which a thin layer of 
marl and smashed artifacts were spread across its surface. This event, which 
presaged PD 2, preceded a major expansion of Courtyard C-7 that elevated 
its surface by approximately one meter and likely represented the height 
of the Dos Hombres ruling family’s power. The final floor of the courtyard 
consisted of packed earth and marl over a thin layer of earth and cobble fill 
(Houk 1996, 202-209). This rather humble renovation of the entrance to 
the royal compound suggests that the royal family was suffering declining 
prosperity immediately before their ultimate demise, as described below. 

During the Terminal Classic, the last episode in the occupational his- 
tory of the courtyard took place. A layer of artifacts fifty centimeters thick, 
designated PD 2, was deposited on the floor. It contained some of the most 
exotic artifacts excavated at the site, including numerous partially recon- 
structable vessels; an eccentric biface of imported chert; a ceramic roller 
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stamp; a figurine head with an elaborate bird headdress; a ceramic animal 
face; a drilled (jaguar or dog) canine tooth; an obsidian biface; pieces of 
turtle carapace, which could be part of a musical instrument; and an an- 
thropomorphic whistle. Also included in the deposit were five human cra- 
nial fragments. Although most of the ceramics were utilitarian (striated or 
unslipped), exotic ceramics, including a Cubeta Incised sherd with hiero- 
glyphs, Daylight Orange plate fragments, and Palmar Orange Polychrome 
vessel sherds, were also recovered (Houk 1996, 209-217). The total number 
of ceramics recovered from the estimated four-cubic-meter excavated sec- 
tion of the deposit exceeded 6,700 sherds (1,675 sherds/square meter). If 
the materials extend across the entire courtyard, then the sample represents 
less than 7 percent of the deposit, which could include over 100,000 sherds 
(Houk 1996, 211). The Terminal Classic age of the deposit is based on the 
presence of Daylight Orange ceramics, which are traditionally considered 
late arrivals in northwestern Belize and are temporally diagnostic of the 
Terminal Classic period, ca. AD 800-850 or so. 

Though PD 2 resembles a midden in many ways, aspects of its composi- 
tion and context suggest it is something else. It lacks much faunal mate- 
rial, it includes human skeletal material and numerous exotic wares and 
artifacts, and it blocks access to the entire Acropolis (Houk 2000). In many 
ways it resembles a ritual termination deposit, one that ended the use of the 
Acropolis at the site but may have been more of a secular act aimed at the 
ruling elite. This feature has been described as a “destructive event deposit” 
(Houk 2000, 144) and is very similar to what others have called “desecra- 
tory termination ritual deposits” (Pagliaro et al. 2003, 77). 

PD 2 and the earlier ritual deposit briefly described above are interesting 
when considered together. Both deposits occupy the same horizontal space 
at the site but are separated vertically by two construction episodes. While 
that could be coincidental, the context of the two finds in the entrance to 
the Acropolis suggests that the relationship may be significant. 

The two deposits are bookends to the glory days of the Dos Hombres 
ruling family and may be interpreted as examples of collective or cultural 
memory. The memory of the earlier ceremony, which was a reverential act 
and preceded a massive expansion of the Acropolis, may have lingered in 
the minds of the people responsible for PD 2, which was desecratory in 
nature because it blocked access to the Acropolis. 

There are archaeological correlates at Minanha, Belize, where Schwake 
and lannone (2010, 336) have documented an astonishing example of 
cultural memory: three caches separated by over 150 centimeters of con- 
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struction and 425 to 750 years were similarly aligned in plan view. The 
Minanha example comes from the eastern shrine in a public plaza at the 
site (Schwake and Iannone 2010, 334), a location from which the commu- 
nity at large could have viewed the rituals associated with the placement of 
the caches. The Minanha caches span a period of dramatic political change 
at the site during which a group of outsiders replaced the local ruling elite. 
Schwake and Iannone (2010, 336) argue that these new rulers placed the 
upper two caches to tap “into the traditions and long-term social memory 
of the Minanha community.’ 

In the Dos Hombres example, the group participating in the ritual as- 
sociated with the expansion of the Acropolis would have been small, per- 
haps restricted to members and guests of the royal court. Thus, the people 
responsible for the desecratory PD 2 deposit in the Terminal Classic may 
have been from the same restricted group that shared the cultural memory 
of the original event. Of course the list of suspects is long (members of the 
royal family, nonroyal elites, retainers, visitors, etc.), but it does not include 
all members of the Dos Hombres community. Whereas the Minanha ex- 
amples represent the use of cultural memory to create a tie to the past, the 
Dos Hombres example demonstrates how cultural memory can be used to 
create a break with the past. 

The second example from Dos Hombres was also recovered in the mid- 
1990s. Limited excavations targeted some of the collapsed rooms in the 
Acropolis, focusing on Structures C-21 on the western side of Courtyard 
C-7 and Structure C-14 on the southern end of the Acropolis. Of interest 
here are the excavations in Structure C-14, which partially cleared the inte- 
rior of a once-vaulted room. The floor, which still retained its original red 
color, was covered in a layer of dark sediment five to ten centimeters thick 
that had probably accumulated after the structure was abandoned and be- 
fore it collapsed. Near the entrance into the room, at the base of an interior 
wall, excavators recovered two granite manos, a bark beater, an obsidian 
blade, three ceramic figurines, and several human bone fragments (Houk 
1996, 217-230). Although originally interpreted as material left in the room 
at the time of abandonment (Houk 1996, 226), the fact that the floor in the 
rest of the room and other floors in the Acropolis had no artifacts on them 
suggests that the concentration of items near the door may be significant. 

The only identifiable fragment of human bone was part of a femur, and 
a number of researchers have pointed out that long bones and crania were 
commonly removed from primary burials and included in secondary buri- 
als in ancestor shrines (McAnany 1995, 1998; Navarro-Farr 2009, 113-118, 
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434). Navarro-Farr (2009; this volume) encountered both human crania 
and long bones in several of the above-floor Terminal Classic deposits at El 
Peru-Waka. 

The presence of human bone is reason to believe the artifacts do not 
represent things left behind when the structure was abandoned. Rather, 
the figurines, manos, other artifacts, and human bones represent post- 
abandonment activities very different from the behavior responsible for 
the creation of PD 2 in the nearby courtyard. The Structure C-14 deposit 
is analogous to ones Navarro-Farr (2009) excavated at El Peru-Waka’ and 
likely represents veneration of either the monument itself or the ruling an- 
cestors who once resided there. The artifacts left in the room and the more 
extensive surface deposit in Courtyard C-7 may represent different ends 
of the spectrum from reverential to desecratory and were likely created at 
different times and by different people. 


The Chan Chich Examples 


The Main Plaza at Chan Chich was constructed on a broad hill at an eleva- 
tion of 119 meters above sea level (Houk 2015, 190). The La Lucha Escarp- 
ment is visible approximately 3.75 kilometers to the west, rising abruptly 
just inside the border with Guatemala. Eighteen kilometers to the south, 
the Yalbac Hills divide the Rio Hondo and Belize River watersheds and 
mark the southern limit of the Three Rivers adaptive region, according to 
Garrison and Dunning (2009). Chan Chich is the southernmost city in the 
Belizean portion of the region, and it is geographically closer to some of 
the major sites in the Belize River Valley and the large site of La Honradez 
in Guatemala than it is to La Milpa. 

The site core is dominated by a 350-meter-long series of contiguous pla- 
zas and courtyards dominated by the Main Plaza and the elevated Upper 
Plaza acropolis. Two wide causeways enter the Main Plaza from the east 
and west. Smaller courtyards dot the surrounding countryside. In the west- 
ern half of the site, the two largest courtyards are the Western Plaza and 
Norman's Temple courtyard. The former is a Plaza Plan 2 group with a large 
range structure that forms its southern edge. The latter is a smaller court- 
yard group built on the summit of a heavily modified hill and surrounded 
by a low wall. 

During the initial season of excavations in 1997, the Chan Chich Ar- 
chaeological Project (CCAP) conducted limited excavations at the Western 
Plaza and Norman's Temple courtyard (figure 9.2). Excavations at the base 
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of one of the platforms facing Norman Temple's courtyard encountered 
a dense accumulation of artifacts on the courtyard floor. These materials 
included imitation Fine Orange pottery, a fragment of a thin biface, part of 
a figurine, and fragments from a ceramic whistle (Meadows 1998, 62-64). 

Guided by this discovery, over the next three seasons the CCAP targeted 
excavations on the steps to range buildings in the two western groups and 
found similar concentrations of artifacts. The concentrations contained nu- 
merous partially reconstructable vessels, figurine fragments, shell artifacts, 
obsidian blades, manos, incised bone, a jaguar canine, a large fragment of 
a tenoned stone artifact, and scattered human skeletal material (Harrison 
2000; Houk 2000, 2015). Faunal remains other than the jaguar tooth were 
absent. Among the partially reconstructable vessels was a fragment of a 
Pabellon Modeled-carved Fine Orange bowl. This find, along with the imi- 
tation Fine Orange sherd from the 1997 excavations, date these deposits to 
the Terminal Classic period, ca. AD 850. 

Importantly, when excavating the building on the summit of Structure 
C-6, Harrison (2000, 79-80) observed that the highest concentration of 
artifacts was recovered in the collapse debris above the plaster floor outside 
the building. This concentration rested on less than five centimeters of fine 
collapse debris and included debitage, chipped-stone tools, several frag- 
ments of worked marine shell, and several partially reconstructable vessels. 
Because the room itself lacked artifacts on its floor and benches, Harri- 
son (2000, 80) speculated that the material outside the room represented 
“the result of a later clean-up activity,” which took place sometime after 
abandonment. 

In general terms, the content of these deposits is comparable to the sur- 
face deposits at Dos Hombres, but the density and location of the features 
are very different. Another key difference is that excavators encountered 
evidence for Terminal Classic occupation of one of the structures associ- 
ated with these deposits at Chan Chich. Structure C-6, which is the larg- 
est building in the Western Plaza, showed evidence of continued use and 
modification during the Terminal Classic, including the creation of a crude 
dividing wall made of vault stones robbed from elsewhere and the place- 
ment of a simple burial on the centerline of the structure beneath a bench 
(Harrison 2000). The burial ritual involved burning something on the 
bench, which discolored the plaster on the surface of the bench and on the 
face of a higher bench behind it. The bench was then broken through at the 
spot of the burning, and an adult male was placed into the hole below the 
bench along with a small Terminal Classic vessel and two shell disks. The 
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body was covered with rubble fill, including the pieces of burned plaster 
from the broken bench, and then the hole in the bench was replastered 
with noticeably inferior stucco (Harrison 2000). Exactly who was using the 
structure at this time is unclear, but the crude wall built in the back of the 
central room points to a diminished capacity of the occupants to marshal 
the kinds of resources the elite at the site had access to during the Late Clas- 
sic period. 

It is not possible to refine the sequence of events any better than to say 
the crude wall, the burial cut into the bench, and the artifacts deposited 
on the steps and outside the structure all date to the Terminal Classic. The 
material on the steps of the structure is truly broken and scattered. While it 
may be hard to identify the remains of individual ceramic vessels, particu- 
larly during excavations, the tenoned stone artifact is a good example of the 
nature of the deposit. Once the artifact was discovered near the base of the 
stairs, the excavations were expanded with the goal of finding the rest of the 
artifact. Despite more than doubling our excavation area, the excavations 
failed to find any more fragments of the artifact. Either the other piece or 
pieces were taken from the site or it or they were scattered fairly far from 
the known piece. 

The deposit on the steps to Structure C-6 may represent multiple events 
and visitations to the site, and it is even possible that the burial is related 
not to the occupation of the structure but to post-abandonment behav- 
ior just after the structure and site were abandoned. The artifacts outside 
the room, which Harrison (2000, 80) attributed to later clean-up activities, 
could represent another post-abandonment deposit that was created after 
the building had begun to collapse. 


La Milpa: The Structure 104 Deposit 


Although the Dos Hombres, Chan Chich, and Blue Creek surface depos- 
its were excavated in the 1990s, nothing like them was found at La Milpa 
until recently. As the largest site in the eastern part of the Three Rivers 
region during the Late Classic, the apparent absence of Terminal Classic 
surface deposits in comparable contexts there was an important consider- 
ation for researchers wrestling with the nature of site abandonment across 
northwestern Belize during the Terminal Classic period. Both the La Milpa 
Archaeological Project in the 1990s, which worked in the Acropolis, and re- 
newed investigations at the site by the Programme for Belize Archaeologi- 
cal Project (P{BAP), which worked in Plazas A and B, consistently found 
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clean stairways and clean rooms with no signs of violence (see Hammond 
and Tourtellot 2004; Zaro and Houk 2012). All evidence suggested that 
La Milpa did not experience the kinds of events that led to the creation of 
surface deposits at other centers in the region. 

However, there are multiple indications that the ruling dynasty of La 
Milpa began to lose power at the time its city reached its zenith in the 
late eighth century. The rulers of La Milpa launched a number of major 
construction projects, including an expansion of the Southern Acropolis— 
which was the home of the royal court (Hammond et al. 2000)—and a 
complete renovation of Structure 21, the fifth largest temple-pyramid at the 
site, neither of which were ever completed (Zaro and Houk 2012). These 
grand and resource-intensive construction projects might have been a re- 
sponse by the elite to worsening economic or social conditions as a way to 
appease the gods and restore equilibrium. At a minimum, the unfinished 
projects indicate rulers out of touch with the severity of the crisis in their 
kingdom. 

Aside from these other unfinished construction projects, evidence re- 
lated to the collapse of the ruling dynasty and the abandonment of the city 
was lacking (see Hammond and Tourtellot 2004) until recently, when the 
La Milpa Core Project (LMCP), operating as a component of the PfBAP, 
excavated an extensive surface deposit in a small courtyard attached to the 
northeastern corner of Plaza B (Moats et al. 2012). Contextually, this feature 
differs from the others in the region; it was found draped against the inside 
and outside of a low masonry wall that formed the eastern edge of Court- 
yard 100, not on the steps to a palace or shrine and not blocking access to 
an elite residential area (figure 9.3). 

From 2009 to 2011, the LMCP excavated approximately nineteen cu- 
bic meters of the surface deposit on the inside and outside of Structure 
104. In 2011, over 28,000 sherds were recovered from the deposit, for an 
average density of 2,080 sherds/cubic meter. In addition to ceramics, the 
Structure 104 deposit contained nearly 300 pieces of animal bone, a few 
marine and terrestrial shells, fragments of ground stone, over 150 pieces of 
obsidian, dozens of chipped-stone tools and tool fragments, and over two 
dozen whistle, ocarina, or figurine fragments (Moats et al. 2012, 44). The 
ceramics included fragments of a drum and nearly two dozen Fine Orange 
or imitation Fine Orange sherds (Sullivan 2012, Table 2). 

In terms of composition and density of material, the Structure 104 de- 
posit is comparable to PD 2 from Dos Hombres. It is unique, however, 
among the examples from the region (including Blue Creek Special Deposit 
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Figure 9.3. Map of La Milpa, showing location of Structure 104 surface deposit. Courtesy 
of La Milpa Core Project. 
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1) in its context, which is what makes it so curious. Instead of being located 
on a prominent shrine or elite palace structure, it is piled up on either side 
of a rather unremarkable wall in an auxiliary courtyard. The ceramic analy- 
sis suggests that the deposit is not a collection of vessels smashed in situ; 
rather, it is composed of sherds and fragmented vessels brought to the loca- 
tion already broken (Sullivan 2012, 79-80). Sullivan (2012, 80) speculates 
the deposit represents “an elite domestic midden or a transposed elite do- 
mestic midden” The high quantity of animal bone stands in stark contrast 
to PD 2 and argues in favor of a midden interpretation, whether primary 
or transposed. 

It is quite possible that the deposit began as a midden against the outer 
wall of Courtyard 100 near the end of the Late Classic or the beginning of 
the Terminal Classic but transformed in function shortly thereafter. Not 
only was there human bone in the deposit, which is reminiscent of PD 2 
at Dos Hombres, but the Structure 104 deposit formed over the course of 
several centuries; it was still being visited long after the site had been aban- 
doned. The ceramic analysis found Terminal Classic diagnostic types (in- 
cluding Fine Orange, Tumba Black-on-orange, and Buyuk Striated sherds) 
located vertically throughout the deposit (Sullivan 2012), and excavators 
noted that the artifacts were mixed with collapse debris, which means that 
the deposit accumulated over a long period of time as people continued to 
place artifacts in the deposit while the wall of the courtyard gradually col- 
lapsed (Zaro and Houk 2012, 153). Radiocarbon dates suggest some internal 
stratification even if the ceramics do not and confirm the long depositional 
history of the deposit. A piece of animal bone from the base of the de- 
posit yielded a firm 2-sigma Late Classic date of cal. AD 678-776, and two 
charcoal dates from near the top of the deposit returned Postclassic dates: 
2-sigma cal. AD 1268-1294 and cal. AD 1309-1361/1386-1406 (Moats et al. 
2012, Table 3). 

Because there is no other evidence for occupation at the site after the Ter- 
minal Classic, the continued formation of the deposit, concurrent with the 
gradual collapse of the Structure 104 wall, suggests that either the deposit 
was never a primary midden or that it ceased to be a midden and became 
a spot for some other kind of activity, such as visits by pilgrims venerating 
their ancestors or the particular place on the landscape, sometime during 
or after the Terminal Classic period. Evidence for Postclassic monument 
veneration at La Milpa has been documented in the Great Plaza, where 
offerings spanning the Late Postclassic to Historic periods were placed at 
the base of stelae (Hammond and Bobo 1994) and incensarios and other 
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artifacts were placed, apparently during the Postclassic period, on the stairs 
and landing of Structure 3 (Trein 2011, 49). While the Structure 104 case 
may be part of this larger pattern of Postclassic visitation and veneration 
in the region (e.g., Houk et al. 2008), it is still puzzling because of its set- 
ting and apparent lack of importance in the overall cityscape of La Milpa. 
For some unknowable reason, this small courtyard in the shadow of an 
unfinished renovation project became another spot on the landscape for 
veneration and another example of cultural memory. 


Discussion 


The Dos Hombres, Chan Chich, and La Milpa Terminal Classic surface 
deposits are signs of the times; they are the remains of some of the final 
activities to occur at the cities of the Three Rivers region. When considered 
alongside Special Deposit 1 from Blue Creek, they highlight not only the 
striking variability of surface deposits but also the apparent range of re- 
sponses to the events associated with the failure of political leadership and 
the abandonment of the cities in the region. 

Navarro-Farr (2009, 437) makes a compelling argument for avoiding the 
categories of “reverential” and “desecratory” to describe the nature of these 
surface deposits because they often represent multiple events forming a 
complicated palimpsest of material. In some cases, however, context, con- 
tent, and association favor one interpretation over the other possible expla- 
nations. For example, in the Dos Hombres examples, PD 2 in Courtyard 
C-7 appears to represent a desecratory act, whether ritual or profane. The 
creation of the surface deposit blocking the entrance to the Acropolis ef- 
fectively terminated the use of that elite space. As a cultural memory event, 
this act of desecration created a deliberate break with the past and may have 
accompanied the violent fall of the royal family. It certainly suggests the 
ruling family was no longer using the Acropolis, although their ultimate 
fate is unknown. PD 2 is a prototypical “termination deposit” following 
Harrison-Buck’s (2012a, 107-112) criteria and is very similar to deposits at 
Aguateca Inomata has described (this volume). 

On the other end of the spectrum, the artifacts and human bone frag- 
ments placed in Structure C-14 almost certainly represent a reverential 
act. They were likely placed sometime after PD 2 was deposited but be- 
fore the building’s vaulted ceiling collapsed. The actors in this case may 
have been members of displaced royal family who returned to perform this 
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reverential act or some other member of the community who recognized 
the royal acropolis as a sacred spot on the landscape. 

The Chan Chich examples are contextually and compositionally differ- 
ent from PD 2 at Dos Hombres. They are light to moderate scatters of ar- 
tifacts on the steps to elite palaces at the site. They range from utilitarian 
ceramics and ground stone implements to more elite items like the jaguar 
tooth, the tenoned artifact, and the partial Pabellon modeled-carved bowl. 
The Chan Chich surface deposits may be reverential offerings, possibly left 
by commoners and elite alike, as is discussed below, over the course of 
many different visits to the site. If so, it is interesting to consider the pos- 
sibility that the Structure C-6 burial may be part of this same pattern of rev- 
erential offering after the structure had been abandoned. It is worth noting 
that while the Chan Chich surface deposits are dissimilar from PD 2, they 
are similar in composition to the deposit of artifacts found on the floor in 
Dos Hombres Structure C-14. 

Alternatively, the Chan Chich examples may be evidence of non-elite 
resistance to increasingly ineffective elite rule, ifnot outright repudiation of 
their authority (e.g., Joyce and Weller 2007; McAnany 2010, 197). McAnany 
(2010, 197) notes that “efforts to terminate the authority of a court may ap- 
pear only as subtle signs in excavated deposits,’ and the Chan Chich surface 
deposits are certainly subtler than the massive event hinted at by PD 2 at 
Dos Hombres. 

The Structure 104 deposit from La Milpa is similar to PD 2 in com- 
position (other than its higher quantity of faunal material) and density, 
but dissimilar in terms of location. It stands out in stark contrast to these 
other examples and to the remarkably clean state of rooms and stairways 
elsewhere in the La Milpa site core. It is clear that the deposit formed over 
a long period of time. As the courtyard crumbled into ruin, Maya visitors 
continued to place ceramics, obsidian, animal remains, stone tools, and 
even human bone along the eastern wall of Courtyard 100. It is possible 
that the deposit was actually a midden throughout its use, but that would 
suggest that people were living at La Milpa for much longer than suspected 
and while the buildings were falling apart (see Zaro and Houk [2012] for 
a discussion of La Milpa’s abandonment), and there is no evidence of con- 
struction, renovation, or occupation in the courtyard after the Terminal 
Classic period (see Moats et al. 2012). Were it not for the collapse debris 
mixed with the artifacts in the surface deposit, the Structure 104 deposit 
would be classified as a midden, given its low percentages of ceramic refits 
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Figure 9.4. Figurine and whistle fragments from Terminal Classic surface deposits: a) 
figurine from Chan Chich, illustration by Ashlyn Madden, after Meadows (1998, Figure 
7.6); b) whistle from La Milpa, Structure 104 deposit, illustration by Jennifer Bryan; c 
and d) figurines from Dos Hombres, Structure C-14 deposit, illustrations by Patrick 
Peterson after Houk (1996, Figure 5.57). 


and higher concentration of faunal material compared to the other deposits 
described here. 

An interesting aspect of Navarro-Farr’s (2009, 105; this volume) study 
of the complex surface deposits at El Peru-Waka’ is her questioning of the 
assumptions that non-elites were not engaged in rituals at monumental 
architecture. Navarro-Farr classified the artifacts from the Structure M13-1 
deposits into the categories of ceremonial (i.e., the types of artifacts found 
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in sealed ritual deposits, such as caches and burials) and domestic in order 
to test the hypothesis that multiple levels of society were involved in the 
creation of the surface deposits, not just the elite. An important component 
of her study was the recognition that a variety of artifacts can be both cer- 
emonial and domestic, including figurines, spindle whorls, and chert tools 
(Navarro-Farr 2009, 11, 452). Those types of artifacts might be indicative of 
non-elite involvement in the creation of surface deposits such as those at El 
Peru-Waka. 

Applying her approach to the Chan Chich examples, the Dos Hombres 
Structure C-14 deposit, and the La Milpa Structure 104 deposit suggests 
that non-elites may have been partially, if not solely, responsible for the 
deposits. While these three cases differ from one another in many ways, 
they share two important features: they include very similar figurines and 
figurine fragments (and the fragments are almost always human heads; see 
figure 9.4) and they lack greenstone or jade artifacts. In other words, while 
the deposits contain artifacts that bridge the ceremonial/domestic catego- 
ries, they lack markers of high status such as personal adornments made of 
jade (including beads and earspools). At La Milpa, the deposit contained a 
rather crude ceramic earspool, perhaps a piece of non-elite jewelry, and a 
number of spindle whorls and chert tools (Moats et al. 2012). 

Apparent non-elite involvement in the creation of these deposits sug- 
gests that the monumental cores of the sites and the physical residences of 
the elite were powerful symbols to the non-elites who were tied to each city. 
The curious context of the Structure 104 deposit at La Milpa stands, again, 
in stark contrast. It serves as an excellent reminder of the complex nature of 
the abandonment and post-abandonment activities that took place at these 
sites. 


Conclusions 


In general, the approach to studying Terminal Classic surface deposits 
has matured greatly in the past fifteen years with the recognition that they 
could be something other than just trash left behind by poorly documented 
squatters. As elements of the abandonment and memorialization of the 
Maya cities of the lowlands, surface deposits such as the ones described 
here are one key to understanding the complicated social and political pro- 
cesses that befell many Classic Maya kingdoms. Interpreting these surface 
deposits, however, requires an understanding of the timing and circum- 
stances of their depositions. 
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William Sanders and David Webster (1998; see also Fox 1977) have called 
Maya cities regal-ritual centers to stress the strong linkage between the 
place and the ruling family. The link between a Maya king or queen and his 
or her city is intrinsic (Webster 2002a, 154). This link is perhaps no stronger 
than with the dynastic architectural assemblages of the ruling family, and 
while we do not know who was ruling the three centers discussed here, 
these surface deposits and their related rituals or activities are clearly as- 
sociated with elite and/or royal architecture, with the exception of the La 
Milpa example, which is nonetheless in the heart of the site’s epicenter. In 
the case of Dos Hombres PD 2, a strong case can be made that the rul- 
ing family was the target and that the symbolic termination of their royal 
acropolis was the projectile fired at that target. At Chan Chich it is not 
clear if the scatters of broken artifacts on the steps to elite palaces repre- 
sent abandonment-related acts of resistance or aggression directed at the 
rulers (or at their guilty-by-association nonroyal elite relatives) or if they 
represent post-abandonment reverential ritual behavior, as the Dos Hom- 
bres Structure C-14 artifacts apparently do. Finally, the long-lived surface 
deposit at La Milpa is the most difficult to interpret because of its context, 
but it too is a sign of the times. 


Events and Processes Leading to 
the Abandonment of the Maya City 
of Blue Creek, Belize 


THOMAS H. GUDERJAN AND C. COLLEEN HANRATTY 


Whether or not the event is referred to as a “collapse,” there was clearly a 
significant depopulation and unraveling of infrastructure at the end of the 
Classic period in the Maya lowlands, and there has never been a lack of 
theory about the reasons for the demise of Maya complex society (Culbert 
1973; Demarest et al. 2004; McAnany and Yoffee 2010; Morley 1946). In this 
volume, we are interested in the role of kings and their failures or successes 
in leading their kingdoms during a time that saw most of them fail. In this 
chapter, we present information from the site of Blue Creek (see figure 1.1) 
in northwestern Belize, which has been the focus of annual investigations 
since 1992 (Guderjan et al. 1993; Guderjan 2004, 2005, 2007; Guderjan et al. 
2009; Guderjan et al. 2010). This effort has produced a massive and impor- 
tant database that offers an increasingly detailed and nuanced perspective 
on the events and processes that preceded the abandonment of Blue Creek 
at the end of the Classic period. 

The most simplistic arguments regarding the disintegration of social 
and political complexity in the southern Maya lowlands have long ago 
been shown to be inadequate (Adams 1973b; Culbert 1973; Brenner et al. 
2002), and most recent discussions have focused on environmental issues 
(Brenner et al. 2002; Butzer and Endfield 2012; Curtis et al. 1996; Diamond 
2005; Dunning et al. 2012; Emery 2008; Gill 2000; Gunn and Adams 1982; 
Gunn et al. 2002; Hanratty and Guderjan 2007; Marcus 2003; McAnany 
and Yoffee 2010; McKillop 2002; McNeeley 1994; Turner and Sabloff 2012; 
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Webster 2002a; Yaeger and Hodell 2009). The most sophisticated of these 
studies recognize that disjunctures in human-environment relationships 
result in complex sets of choices and alternatives from which kings may 
choose. In some cases, the kings chose well; in other cases, they chose 
poorly. The outcomes of leaders’ choices produced measurable archaeo- 
logical data that we can examine to understand the challenges they faced, 
the options that were available to them, and the actions they chose. 

While it is clear that the Classic Maya faced large-scale and important 
environmental issues by AD 810, it is also clear that the responses to these 
issues were variable and had regionally differing consequences. Few sug- 
gest that human responses to climate change have easily predictable out- 
comes (see Weiss and Bradley 2001). Hamblin and Pitcher (1980) argue that 
class conflict may have been a factor in the end of the Classic period. More 
recently, Houk (2001, this volume) has suggested that artifact deposits from 
rituals found at sites such as Dos Hombres and Blue Creek in Belize may 
have resulted from class conflict. While this may seem to harken back to 
Eric Thompson's (1954) early thinking about the collapse, Houk incorpo- 
rates a much more detailed, nuanced, and complete model of the Classic 
Maya that goes far beyond Thompson's “peasant uprising.” In some places, 
kings may have lost control of critical resources such as water (Lucero 
2002). In the Petexbatun region, and very likely in other areas, interpolity 
warfare increased during the Late Classic and may have transformed into 
wars of conquest in order to capture fertile agricultural lands and sources 
of tribute as a response to declining agricultural productivity (Demarest 
2004a; Demarest et al. 2004; Emery 2008). However, Wright and White 
(1996) have shown that Maya diets were relatively stable throughout the 
Classic period, and they reject generalized ecological models that empha- 
size diet and health. Further, recent evidence from Copan indicates that 
large-scale deforestation had occurred centuries prior to abandonment 
and was not a factor in Copan’s collapse (McNeil et al. 2010), undermin- 
ing the idea that environmental stress at the end of the Classic period was 
causative. 

While such factors likely played some role in the large-scale Late Clas- 
sic depopulation that occurred in the southern lowlands, they impacted 
individual communities differently, and some polities survived better than 
others. The rulers at Lamanai, for example, continued to construct large 
public buildings (Pendergast 1986, 1990), and the idea of the ahau (king) 
as an institution of leadership and rule continued to thrive there. Although 
this was in part due to Lamanai’s strategic location on the New River 
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lagoon, where it could take advantage of the increasingly secular riverine 
and coastal trade system, it was also surely due to the choices its kings and 
principal agents made. 

There is a great deal of regional variation in the complex situation of the 
Late Classic, just as there is variability in the actions and responses of indi- 
vidual polities (Aimers 2007; Demarest et al. 2004; McKillop 2002). Many 
years ago, Kent Flannery (1972) warned against searching for single prime 
movers in understanding the origins of civilization. That thinking can be 
extended to understanding the collapse of civilization. Further, despite ef- 
forts such as those of Aimers (2007), and Demarest et al. (2004), detailed 
data regarding the abandonment of Maya centers are still lacking. 

What was the role of kings in these events? That is the question Ian- 
none, Houk, and Schwake pose in this volume. Most agree that divine kings 
were central to the origins of Maya complexity. But what are the roles of 
scapegoat kings in the demise of complexity? As we review the Blue Creek 
database, we question whether only a king negotiated power, legitimacy, 
and authority. In this chapter, we review what we know of Blue Creek and 
then attempt to address some of our editors’ questions and test implications 
for the scapegoat king model. 


The Site of Blue Creek, Belize 


Multidisciplinary and ongoing research has been conducted at Blue Creek 
for two decades (Guderjan et al. 1993; Guderjan 2007; Guderjan et al. 2009; 
Guderjan et al. 2010; Guderjan and Hanratty 2012). Public buildings as tall 
as fifteen meters surround Blue Creek’s main plaza (Figure 10.1). At least 
two stelae were once present: one was stolen and another has been rebur- 
ied. There is also an Early Classic ball court, albeit a very small one. This 
medium-sized Maya center was occupied from approximately 600 BC until 
approximately AD 800-900, then partially reoccupied about 200 years later 
(Guderjan 2004, 2007). The hinterland and sustaining area of Blue Creek 
covers approximately 100-150 square kilometers (Guderjan 2007; Lichten- 
stein 2000). In that area, nearly 500 buildings have been documented, and 
approximately 100 have been excavated in the 20 percent of this area that 
has been intensively studied. 

By the Terminal Preclassic period (AD 100-250) and through the Early 
Classic period (ca. AD 250-550), Blue Creek became a wealthy city (Gud- 
erjan 1998, 2000, 2004, 2005, 2007). The clearest proxy for wealth is jade or, 
more properly, jadeite and nephrite, the most precious stones in the Maya 
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Figure 10.1. The central twenty square kilometers of Blue Creek showing known residen- 
tial groups. 


world; jade was worn only by royal elites and was occasionally gifted to 
non-elites. Approximately 1,500 jade ornaments have been recovered from 
Blue Creek. In addition to jade, Blue Creek had access to many other exotic 
goods, including grinding stones made of metamorphic rocks, obsidian 
tools, and sponges from the Caribbean coast. These elite-reinforcing goods 
are an exhibition of surprising wealth that surpasses anything we have seen 
at the nearby sites we have been investigating for the past several years. 
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Blue Creek's prosperity derived from three equally important economic 
factors. The first is the presence of some of the richest and most extensive 
agricultural soils in Central America (Beach et al. 2009; Guderjan 2007; 
Guderjan et al. 2003). More than half of the area around Blue Creek was 
used for agriculture. Agricultural systems range in size and importance 
from small household kitchen gardens to expansive production systems, 
such as large-scale upland non-irrigated farming and lowland drained-field 
farming (Guderjan 2007). It is clear that Blue Creek was an exporter of 
agricultural products. 

The central precinct of Blue Creek straddles an escarpment 100-150 me- 
ters long that divides the low coastal plain from the karstic hills of the up- 
lands. Above and west of the escarpment the terrain is a mixture of eroded 
limestone hills separated by large expanses of clayey soils that today are 
prized by modern large-scale farmers. These bajos and bajitos range in size 
from one to forty square kilometers. While we lack direct evidence for their 
use prehistorically, the facts that no Maya homes have been found in them 
and the Maya went to extraordinary lengths to expand these fields by build- 
ing terraces and check dams on adjacent hillsides suggest that the bajos 
were fully under cultivation (Guderjan 2007). 

In addition, below the escarpment are equally rich soils, but these were 
subject to seasonal inundation that could easily lead to complete crop 
losses. To prevent this, the Blue Creek Maya dug hundreds of kilometers 
of ditches to drain these fields (Baker 2003; Beach et al. 2009; Luzzadder- 
Beach and Beach 2009; Guderjan 2007; Guderjan et al. 2009; Guderjan and 
Krause 2011). Our ongoing studies of these fields indicate that they were 
dug in the Early Classic period and maintained until the abandonment of 
Blue Creek, which began around AD 810 (Beach et al. 2009; Guderjan et al. 
2009). 

The second factor in Blue Creek’s economic success was its strategic set- 
ting at the headwaters of the Rio Hondo, which provided access to other 
key markets (Barrett and Guderjan 2006; Guderjan 2007). Coastal trade 
in elite-reinforcing exotic goods was active throughout the Classic period. 
We now believe that Maya trade canoes filled with food and other com- 
modities virtually circumnavigated the Yucatan Peninsula and penetrated 
into the interior via rivers (Andrews 1983, 1990; Andrews and Mock 2002; 
Guderjan 1995; Hammond 1972; McKillop 1996; McKillop and Healy 1989; 
Sabloff 1977; Sabloff and Rathje 1975). Blue Creek is located at the terminus 
of the Rio Hondo, and canoes filled with goods could reach the Caribbean 
in just three days. Equally important, canoes coming from the Caribbean 
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into the interior would have had to stop at Blue Creek to offload goods or 
continue up the Rio Bravo. From Blue Creek, these goods would have been 
taken overland into Petén sites. Thus, Blue Creek’s economic success was 
enhanced by its critical location on the trade network. Blue Creek's gate- 
way setting also facilitated the distribution of its own agricultural products. 
Confirmation of this is the discovery of a dock (Barrett and Guderjan 2006) 
and related facilities at Blue Creek similar to features found downstream at 
the site of Nohmul (Pring and Hammond 1975). 

However, power and authority are not merely functions of resources 
and trade. In the case of the Maya, we can see how human agency played 
out through the multigenerational interactions of leaders (Guderjan 2007; 
Guderjan and Hanratty 2006, 2007). It was the choices Blue Creek’s kings 
and other leaders made that enabled them to take advantage of these re- 
sources and become prosperous. 

The king’s power, authority, and legitimacy were symbolically displayed 
and played out in Blue Creek’s kui’k, or central precinct, which included 
large open plazas, graceful yet massive temples, at least one carved stela that 
proclaimed royal accomplishments, and a ball court where the Maya origin 
myth was ritually reenacted. Blue Creek’s central precinct also includes in- 
novative architecture that was constructed during the Early Classic period, 
indicating the strength of its early kings. For example, by AD 350, Structure 
1 had a columned superstructure that supported a perishable roof (Driver 
2002; Guderjan 2004). On the south side of Plaza A, a stone-lined shaft 
surrounded by caches was integrated into Structure 4 at the same time. This 
shaft marked Structure 4 as a symbolic axis mundi, or center of the world, 
and may have supported a banner on a pole in front of the superstructure 
(Guderjan 1998, 2005, 2007). It may also have been the symbolic portal 
to the founding king’s tomb. Near Plaza B, the façade of another temple, 
Structure 9, was decorated with the image of a ruler, king, or ahau (Grube 
et al. 1995). Also dating to the Early Classic period, this unusual stucco 
mask marked the power and authority of Blue Creek’s ruler. Finally, Blue 
Creek’s ball court is the only one in the region that was constructed during 
the Early Classic period (Guderjan 2004). 

These symbols of power are not seen in the Late and Terminal Classic 
periods (ca. AD 550-810). However, Blue Creek’s late kings commissioned 
new construction, such as the addition of a pseudo-E-Group, a nonfunc- 
tioning but symbolic solstice marker of the kind that is widely seen earlier 
at other sites (Guderjan 2006). The building features a small, open stela 
shrine and a dedicatory cache with symbolic materials related to the sun 
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god, or God K (Driver and Wanyerka 2002; Guderjan 2004, 2007), which 
likely marks it as a symbolic re-creation of the Maya cosmos and links it to 
associated creation myths (Bozarth and Guderjan 2004). 

However, to understand the nature of power and authority in Maya cit- 
ies, we need to look beyond the central precinct into the surrounding set- 
tlement zone. At Blue Creek, broad expanses of agricultural lands separate 
outlying residential neighborhoods, or barrios, giving us the opportunity 
to study each separately and compare them with each other. Only 1 kilo- 
meter west of the central precinct is Kin Tan, which consists of a group of 
nonroyal elite residences built throughout the Classic period (see figure 
10.1). These were important families in the political fabric of Blue Creek 
who buried their lineage founder around AD 150-250 and then built a 
shrine over him. Not long afterward, another important male, perhaps the 
founder's son or grandson, was buried in front of the shrine and the shrine 
was expanded to incorporate his tomb. This was home to a family of appar- 
ently increasing political and economic strength at Blue Creek for another 
600 years (Guderjan and Hanratty 2006; Guderjan et al. 2003; Hanratty 
2002). Their power and authority was created and maintained by their mul- 
tigenerational interactions with the ruling lineage. 

Other lineages never attained such power and authority. Examples in- 
clude the residents of Sayap Ha and Chan Cahal, located east of the central 
precinct and surrounded by ditched agricultural fields (Guderjan 2007; 
Popson 2000). Most people lived in humble thatch-roofed wooden-pole 
homes and had little in the way of valuable and exotic possessions, with one 
exception. At about the same time that the founder was buried at Kin Tan, a 
male founder was buried under a house floor at Sayap Ha with “knock-off” 
goods, such as a royal bib head carved from bone rather than jade (Gud- 
erjan 2007). But he was also buried with a pair of shell ornaments inlaid 
with exotic stones and coral inscribed with images of Teotihuacan-style 
scribes. Despite whatever he did to attain such prestige, he did not originate 
a lineage that could inherit and build upon his power. For the next six cen- 
turies, his descendants would be workers in the agricultural fields, not their 
owners. Thus, we argue that power and authority in a Maya city were based 
on the complex interactions between powerful lineages (see also Schwake 
and Iannone this volume), such as the rulers in the central precinct and 
the residents of Kin Tan. Further, once a lineage was excluded, such as the 
residents of Sayap Ha, they remained excluded. 

Our understanding of Blue Creek through the Classic period provides 
a contextual platform for the events and processes that preceded, defined, 
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and followed the large-scale population decline and unraveling of infra- 
structure that occurred in the ninth century. Further, it helps us under- 
stand how Maya rulers acquired wealth, power, and authority; how trade 
and economics were the glue the held together disparate and distant Maya 
kingdoms; and how the Maya structured their unique form of urban life 
and built a complex society through human agency and interaction. 


Late Classic Processes 


In the Late Classic period (AD 550-810), the Blue Creek population grew 
and expanded into locations with low agricultural potential, such as U Xulil 
Beh (Guderjan 2007; Guderjan et al. 2010; Lichtenstein 2000; see Figure 
10.1). At the same time, we have evidence at Blue Creek and elsewhere in the 
region of soil erosion (Binford et al. 1983; Dunning et al. 2009) and declin- 
ing productivity. Such evidence of an increasing population and increasing 
demands on agricultural production systems clearly points to increasing 
stress during this period. 


Population Expansion into Low Resource Areas 


Throughout Blue Creek, we see increasing numbers of residential struc- 
tures in the Late Classic period (Guderjan 2007) and interpret this as the 
consequence of increasing population size. This is not surprising given the 
ample evidence in the region for increasing population sizes in the Late 
Classic (Culbert and Rice 1990). Immediately southwest of Blue Creek, es- 
timates indicate that populations at their Late Classic maximum were three 
to eight times as high as in the Early Classic (Adams et al. 2004). While 
there are methodological problems with that likely led to underestimation 
of Early Classic populations (Sagebiel 2005), it is still clear that Late Classic 
populations were significantly higher. 

An example of such population increase is found at U Xulil Beh, a small, 
informally clustered group of twenty-two visible house mounds with no 
monumental architecture or larger residential structures (figure 10.2) lo- 
cated approximately 2.5 kilometers southwest of Blue Creek’s central pre- 
cinct (Lichtenstein 2000; Guderjan et al. 2003; Guderjan 2007). The group 
is bounded on three sides by erosional cuts more than ten meters deep and 
has no access to the high-quality agricultural soils. The residences did not 
exhibit the multiple floors, refurbishing, or Early Classic burials so com- 
monly seen elsewhere (Lichtenstein 2000), and all datable ceramics were 
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Late Classic. Although excavations in 2008 confirmed the presence of arti- 
ficial agricultural terraces, they clearly had very limited agricultural poten- 
tial; the depth of the soil would have been ten or fewer centimeters above 
limestone bedrock, as contrasted with the highly fertile soils elsewhere that 
were many meters deep (Guderjan et al. 2009). 

While residents could obviously produce some agricultural goods for 
their own consumption, they did not participate in large-scale production. 
Our survey efforts have not often extended into marginal areas and it is 
therefore uncertain whether U Xulil Beh is an anomaly or is representative 
of a common pattern of expansion. Further, it is uncertain whether the in- 
habitants of U Xulil Beh were derived from existing Blue Creek lineages or 
whether they were immigrants from elsewhere. Nevertheless, this is clearly 
an example of later arrivals who were relegated to resource-poor areas and 
were not participants in the interaction among lineages that defined the 
creation of power and authority. 


Processes in Agricultural Systems 


At the base of and east of the Río Bravo Escarpment are large expanses 
of ancient ditched fields (Baker 2003; Beach et al. 2009). The best known 
of these are the Birds of Paradise fields and the Chan Cahal fields. Since 
2003, Beach and Luzzadder-Beach have studied the stratigraphy, chro- 
nology, and chemistry of these fields (Beach et al. 2009; Guderjan et al. 
2009; Luzzadder-Beach and Beach 2009). While Classic period agricultural 
practices taxed productivity in the uplands because of erosion and possi- 
bly because of nutrient depletion, the lowlands experienced the converse 
problem—deposition of large amounts of sediment that had eroded from 
the watershed and evaporate formation from the extremely hard ground- 
water. Recent work has defined a sequence of deposition in the lowlands 
(Beach et al. 2009; Luzzadder-Beach and Beach 2009). Stage 1 (2500-600 
BC) was a period with relatively stable ground surfaces on which Maya ag- 
riculture began. In this stage, the water table was approximately two meters 
lower than today. During Stage 2 (600 BC-AD 100), eroded soils from the 
uplands aggraded at the site. In Stage 3 (AD 120-700), aggradation from 
upland erosion and especially gypsum precipitation increased rapidly. This 
material is as much as two meters thick and covers as many as ten to fifteen 
square kilometers. Stage 4 marks the construction of a massive network 
of ditches into the Stage 3 materials. We date this construction to a more 
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recent time than the sediments it intruded into (300 BC-AD 700) and later 
than the earliest dates from the sedimentary infilling of these ditches (Stage 
5, AD 870-1010). 

The construction of the network of agricultural ditches, which extends 
1-2 kilometers eastward from the base of the Rio Bravo Escarpment and 
for many kilometers along the escarpment, was most likely not driven by 
intensification of agriculture but by a desire to reclaim what were probably 
preexisting agricultural lands. These had been buried by alluvial aggrada- 
tion as the water table rose. The rising water table would have the effect of 
keeping these wetlands wet. The drainage ditches were dug to control the 
moisture levels in the root zones of agricultural plants. Again, we see the 
construction of these as human responses to declining productivity and the 
environmental stresses of excessive gypsum and soil burial. 

In summary, it appears that large-scale agriculture began well before the 
Late Classic and that forest clearing, perhaps as early as the Preclassic pe- 
riod (600 BC-AD 100), caused significant upland erosion and aggradation 
in the low-lying wetlands. In response to this change, the Blue Creek Maya 
dug a vast network of ditches in order to control the negative impacts of 
waterlogged soils and poor groundwater. 

These data, while important in themselves, are also proxies for related 
processes. As at Copan, it appears that forest clearing probably occurred 
long before the Late Classic and possibly before the Early Classic period. 
The conversion of upland areas to agricultural land began a process of sig- 
nificant erosion that, in turn, buried long-used lowland agricultural lands, 
creating the need to dig vast networks of ditches to control soil moisture. 
This also supports the idea that upland (dry or nonditched) agricultural 
lands were being eroded and losing potential productivity, a view sup- 
ported by numerous previous studies (Binford et al. 1983; Beach et al. 2002) 
and contemporary observations. For example, we have seen incidents of 
very rapid erosion when today’s upland fields are plowed at the end of the 
dry season, and early rains can erode large quantities of soil in a single 
event. 

Despite the attention given to wetland agricultural systems because of 
their tremendous research potential, at Blue Creek upland agricultural sys- 
tems actually covered larger areas (Guderjan 2007). The karstic uplands 
are composed of limestone hills with little or no extant soil. Between these 
hills are upland low-lying areas, or bajitos, that have deep, rich, clayey soils 
that often covers a square kilometer or more. In many cases, these bajitos 
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have drainages that lead to the wetlands below, and they were the sources 
of the alluvium that eroded onto those wetland agricultural areas during 
the Classic period. 

Our view that these were intensively cultivated is based on the nearly 
complete absence of residential architecture in them, the construction of 
agricultural terraces on hillsides sloping to them, and additional agricul- 
tural and water control features at their base. While the need or desire to 
optimize productivity in marginally productive areas is not surprising, we 
did not expect to find such a quantity and range of variability of such fea- 
tures because soil resources were so abundant at Blue Creek. It appears that 
these features would not have been constructed unless the adjacent bajitos 
were being cultivated. While the presence of such features reflects the scale 
of agriculture at Blue Creek and elsewhere, when they were constructed is 
most critical here, and these features are notoriously difficult to date. While 
most cross-channel features such as check dams at Blue Creek are believed 
to date to the Late Classic period (Guderjan 2007), recent information from 
the Minanha site in central Belize contradicts this view of the larger pat- 
tern. There, several contour terraces were sealed by the construction of 
Early Classic residences and date to either the Terminal Preclassic or Early 
Classic (Macrae and lannone 2011; see also Schwake and lannone this vol- 
ume), though other such features at Minanha do apparently date to the Late 
Classic period (Iannone, personal communication). 

While stress and the reduction of agricultural potential were both likely 
by the end of the Classic period, this does not necessarily mean that Blue 
Creek was unable to produce ample food for sustenance. Blue Creek had 
a relatively low population density and access to large expanses of agri- 
cultural soils. Therefore it is reasonable that agricultural goods were the 
source of Blue Creek’s wealth. These changes would have affected the means 
of producing wealth, power, and authority, not the fundamental ability to 
produce enough food to survive. 


Late and Terminal Classic Abandonment Events 


By the Terminal Classic, Blue Creek’s sociopolitical landscape had dramati- 
cally transformed. Abandonment took place first in the central precinct 
(kuik) and the nearby elite residences of Kin Tan at the end of the Late 
Classic period, which we estimate to around AD 810. In Plaza A, the front 
of Structure 3 was buried by thousands of ceramic sherds and other por- 
table objects (Clayton et al. 2005; Driver 2008). Another such deposit was 
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found in front of and inside the doorway of Structure 13, an elite residence 
adjacent to Plaza B, and smaller deposits were recovered from the floor of 
the Structure 19 Courtyard. At approximately the same time, even larger 
termination deposits were placed at several elite residences and shrines in 
Kin Tan. 

As discussed earlier, Kin Tan was the home of a powerful and wealthy 
but nonroyal multigenerational lineage (Guderjan 2007; Guderjan and 
Hanratty 2006, 2007). Nevertheless, the Terminal Classic ritual deposits at 
Kin Tan were similar to those in the central precinct (Guderjan 2004; Gud- 
erjan et al. 2009; Guderjan et al. 2010; Hanratty 2002). Such ritual deposits 
were recovered from an ancestor shrine, Structure 34, and two residential 
structures (Structures 31 and 36) in the Structure 37 Plazuela, the largest 
residential group at Kin Tan. The final event at Structure 37 involved place- 
ment of a black trickle-ware ceramic vessel above the floor of Room B. 

Special deposits were also recovered from the frontal facades of Struc- 
tures 31, 34, and 36. These deposits consist of dense concentrations of 
rapidly deposited broken vessels and portable objects. While only one 
complete vessel was recovered, numerous partially reconstructable vessels 
were identified (contrary to Clayton et al. 2005). In all, 22,179 sherds (391.6 
kilograms) were recovered from the plazuela's deposits. Nearly a fifth (19 
percent; n = 5,304) of the identifiable sherds were unslipped striated sherds 
of jar bodies. Most rims were from Cayo Unslipped jars (15 percent). The 
remainder included serving vessels such as Achote Black bowls (7 percent), 
Tinaja bowls and jars (11.4 percent), and Garbutt Creek Red interior bol- 
stered bowls (4 percent). In this assemblage, 1,302 (36 percent) rim sherds 
were too eroded to assign a type designation. 

In addition, 428 pieces of lithic debitage and 203 small finds were recov- 
ered. Of the small finds, 36 percent were chert biface fragments, 35 percent 
were obsidian blades, 8 percent were chert cores, and 7 percent were metate 
fragments. The remaining 32 percent were ceramic appliqués, figurines, 
beads, stamps, whistles, mano fragments, armatures, spindle whorls, ham- 
merstones, projectile point knives, scrapers, and counterweights. 

Another special deposit was found at Structure 50 in the Structure 46 
courtyard at Kin Tan (Figures 10.3 and 10.4). The courtyard consists of 
seven buildings, Structures 46-52. In 2007, Structure 50, a central ancestor 
shrine similar to Structure 34, was stripped to define the nature of a deposit 
known to exist there (Guderjan et al. 2010). Special Deposit 11 consisted 
of a dense concentration of rapidly deposited broken vessels (40 centime- 
ters thick, encompassing nine cubic meters) on the floor and against the 
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northwest corner of the shrine. Again, no complete vessels were recovered, 
but numerous partially reconstructable vessels were. In all, 7,850 sherds 
(243.9 kilograms) were recovered. The majority (60 percent; n = 4,702) 
of the sherds were unslipped striated sherds of jar bodies. The majority of 
the rims were Cayo Unslipped jars (19 percent). The remainder included 
serving vessels such as Tres Mujeres bowls (10.5 percent), Achote Black 
bowls (10 percent), Garbutt Creek Red interior bolstered bowls (6 percent), 
monochrome cream bowls (6 percent), and Tinaja Red restricted-orifice 
jars (5 percent). Ninety-four (31 percent) rim sherds were too eroded or too 
small to assign a type designation. 

Numerous small finds were also scattered throughout the deposit, in- 
cluding thirteen chert biface fragments, two obsidian blade fragments, a 
slate blank, a chert hammer stone, and a granite metate fragment. Addi- 
tional small finds were recovered at the base of the deposit, lying directly on 
the floor, including two granite mano fragments, a chert mano fragment, 
four obsidian blade fragments, a chert biface fragment, a hammerstone, an 
intact coral bead, and a mother-of-pearl bead fragment. 

Special Deposit 11 was quickly sealed and preservation was very good. 
However, no zooarchaeological or archaeobotanical remains were found 
within the deposit (Phil Dering, personal communication 2010). The ab- 
sence of such materials indicates that the deposit was not a midden or re- 
deposited midden or redeposited materials from a feasting event. Instead, 
it is the material remains of a ritual event marking the abandonment of the 
shrine, the courtyard, and the central sector of Blue Creek. 

Another deposit was recovered 250 meters south of Kin Tan at the J-14 
Courtyard. This deposit contained 7,734 sherds (199.9 kilograms) and was 
intermixed with broken bifaces, manos, metates, and obsidian blades. A 
significant amount (29 percent; n = 2008) of the identifiable sherds were 
unslipped striated jar body sherds. The majority of the rims were Cayo Un- 
slipped jars (14.5 percent). The remainder included Tinaja Red restricted- 
orifice jars (6.5 percent), Achote Black bowls, (5 percent), and Garbutt 
Creek Red bowls (4.3 percent). An additional 416 (33 percent) rim sherds 
were too eroded to assign a type designation. Numerous broken small finds, 
such as chert bifaces, granite manos and metates, and obsidian blades, were 
also found throughout the deposit. 

There has been debate about the behavior that resulted in the accumula- 
tion of these deposits (see also Houk this volume). We have termed them 
“termination deposits” and view them as the result of intentional smashing 
of cultural material as part of ritual activity that marked the abandonment 
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of structures. They conform to events documented at numerous other sites 
that have been reported by various scholars (e.g., Garber 1986; Inomata 
2003, this volume; Inomata and Webb 2003; Stanton and Brown 2003). 
Artifacts recovered from similar deposits at Blackman Eddy, Cerros, and 
Yaxuna are also only partially reconstructable, and it has been repeatedly 
emphasized that these deposits “can encompass an entire structure or ex- 
tend across an entire site” (Brown and Stanton 2003, 82). Further, no faunal 
remains, macrobotanical materials, pollen, or phytoliths from consumable 
plants have been recovered from these deposits (Stephen Bozarth, personal 
communication, 2012). The matrix consists almost entirely of smashed pot- 
tery, often with a number of other domestic objects such as figurines, in- 
tentionally broken grinding stones, bifaces, and obsidian blades. We argue 
that these deposits are not the material outcomes of feasting activities. Re- 
gardless, the most pertinent points are that no human activity occurred in 
these areas after these events, the deposits thus date the abandonment of 
the associated buildings, and the deposits occur not only in the residences 
and public places associated with the king but also those associated with 
the shrines and residences of nonroyal elites. 


Terminal Classic Revitalization at the Rosita Group 


We anticipated that the broad pattern of abandonment would be repeated 
at the Rosita Group but were surprised by a radically different situation. 
Rosita was an elite residential group located approximately 2.5 kilometers 
northwest of the central precinct (Preston 2007). It consists of several com- 
plexes of large-scale masonry residences on the tops of large hills. Like Kin 
Tan, Rosita almost surely controlled the high-quality agricultural lands of 
the surrounding upland bajito zones. 

This is best seen at Structure RSS, an elite patio group with two shrines 
and a large masonry residential building built in the Early Classic period 
that was occupied through the Late Classic Period. Unlike elsewhere, oc- 
cupation continued after AD 810 into the Terminal Classic. On the north 
side of the patio group, a small residential building, R21, was razed in the 
Terminal Classic and replaced with a round Yucatecan-style shrine (Figure 
10.5). The round shrine is similar to another building downstream from 
Blue Creek at Nohmul (Chase and Chase 1982). Another was found on Am- 
bergris Caye, not far from the mouth of the Rio Hondo (Guderjan and Gar- 
ber 1995), and three others were recently found along the Sibun River by 
Harrison-Buck and McAnany (2006). The latter two researchers interpret 
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Figure 10.5. Photo of round Yucatecan-style shrine at the Rosita Group. 


the proliferation of round shrines in the eastern Maya lowlands as being 
connected to contact with northern Yucatec trade groups, as these shrines 
are restricted to coastal zones and areas linked to the coast by navigable 
river systems (see also Harrison-Buck, this volume). 

Rosita is located immediately south of the terminus of the navigable 
portion of the Rio Bravo (Barrett and Guderjan 2006). Thus, as the south- 
ern lowland polities were crumbling, the polities of the northern lowlands, 
probably Chichen Itza, were extending their influence into distant lands 
via water routes (Andrews 1990; Barrett and Guderjan 2006; Guderjan and 
Garber 1995; Sabloff 1977). As central authority at Blue Creek failed, the 
survivors realigned themselves with these external powers and were thus 
able to thrive. 

Furthermore, new Terminal Classic dedicatory caches with Daylight 
Orange ceramics were placed on the summit of Structure RS5. In the 
nearby R9 Patio Group, a Terminal Classic cache with another Daylight 
Orange vessel and a jade bead was placed inside a newly constructed bench 
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(Preston 2008). Daylight Orange ceramics are generally viewed as a tempo- 
ral marker for the Terminal Classic period and they are rarely found in the 
Termination Deposits in the central precinct and Kin Tan. 

In summary, after the central precinct and Kin Tan were abandoned, 
the Rosita Group was undergoing revitalization activities. We do not know 
how long Rosita was occupied after the general abandonment, but it does 
not appear to have been more than fifty or seventy-five years. By ca. AD 
875-900, the residents of Rosita abandoned their homes as the macro-scale 
changes affecting the Maya world engulfed them. 

We find no evidence of continued occupation after Rosita was aban- 
doned. After at least 200 years, by AD 1100, some Maya people returned 
to Blue Creek. This is indicated by a small midden on top of Structure 
U-5 in the Chan Cahal residential group. They also reinhabited the Rempel 
Group on the margin of wetlands and near a watercourse leading to the Rio 
Hondo (Padilla 2007), where they left their remains on top of the rubble 
collapse of the principal shrine for the group (Preston and Guderjan 2012). 
At the same time, some groups began to reuse the Birds of Paradise fields, 
constructing a pole-and-thatch structure adjacent to one of the infilled 
ditches. But for all intents and purposes, the end of Blue Creek’s complex- 
ity came with the abandonment of Rosita. 


Conclusions 


Were there divine kings at Blue Creek during the Early Classic? Almost 
certainly. But they did not operate alone. They cleverly interacted with 
(manipulated?) the leaders of other important lineages to mutually build 
wealth, power, and authority. These leaders controlled Blue Creek's agri- 
cultural wealth and excluded members of lower-class lineages. They also 
rewarded some members of these lower classes with material symbols of 
power and recognition for their contributions to the kingdom. These peo- 
ple were not, however, rewarded with the prestige and power the control- 
ling lineages kept to themselves. 

Were there Terminal Classic scapegoat kings at Blue Creek? This is a 
much more difficult question to answer. Nevertheless, to paraphrase Al- 
exander Hamilton, it does appear that the multigenerational lineages that 
controlled Blue Creek for 600 years hung together . . . and were hung to- 
gether. Nothing is more telling than the many large-scale termination de- 
posits in Plaza A and in the homes of both the king and several of his allied 
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multigenerational lineages. Regardless of the specific events that resulted 
in these deposits or even who conducted the rituals, the king and his allies 
were all treated the same. And for a short time, at least one lineage that was 
apparently not allied with the ahau/king persisted by realigning with an 
outside power. But it, too, was nearing the end of its days. 

We cannot address all of the questions posed by our volume editors, but 
we can address some. They ask, for example, what are the correlates that 
link legitimacy and prosperity. At Blue Creek, it is quite clear that the king 
and his allied lineages controlled large scale, important land and agricul- 
ture resources and excluded others via their multigenerational interactions. 
This is seen today in small Texas cities, where lineages descended from 
original large landowners control banks, hotels, and other institutions that 
require significant startup capital. 

Our editors also ask us if this power and legitimacy is vested only in the 
king or in a larger cadre. In the case of Blue Creek, at least, the answer is 
the latter. The settlement pattern reflects an exclusionary economic struc- 
ture, and those who were included had been included since the founding of 
the kingdom. As a result, when the kingdom was terminated, by whatever 
means, so were they. 

The crisis that caused the end of the rule of the king’s lineage and his 
interacting lineages must have been rooted in the source of their power, the 
economics of Blue Creek’s agricultural base. For centuries the wealth cre- 
ated by production, export, and trade enabled these people to control their 
city. Their interactions excluded others from wealth and power. We have 
seen no evidence of “new” wealth in which a newly founded residential 
group was home to a lineage that later matched the status of those founded 
in the very beginning of the Early Classic. Thus, we believe that the cause of 
their undoing was that which had been previously the basis of their success. 
Precisely what events occurred we likely will not know. However, we can 
document processes that were sources of stress, such as increasing popu- 
lation and somewhat declining productivity, and macroprocesses such as 
losing control of the trade system. 

Finally, our editors ask what could cause the removal of a king aside 
from declining prosperity. Well, we do not know. But we do know that 
declining prosperity seems to be the cause of removal and nonreplacement 
of the king of Blue Creek. And we do know that when he was removed, so 
were a large cadre of allied lineages. 
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Dynamic Transitions at El Peru-Waka’ 


Late Terminal Classic Ritual Repurposing of a 


Monumental Shrine 


OLIVIA C. NAVARRO-FARR 


For centuries, the concept of divine kingship was a hallmark of Classic 
Maya civilization. This divine authority was quite literally built into an en- 
tire worldview or cosmovision in which prosperity, sociopolitical and eco- 
nomic order, and the very balance of the cosmos were directly associated 
with this kind of divine authority. In the introduction to this volume, the 
authors pose a number of questions that challenge contributors to evaluate 
various aspects of divine kingship and the scapegoat model in the con- 
text of their specific data sets. Calls for consideration of violence, royal 
legitimacy, collapse crises, dominant ideologies, prosperity and decline in 
terms of politics, economies, environment, and other elements are central 
in these questions. 

Evidence dating to the years that marked the Late Terminal Classic tran- 
sition (ca. AD 750-850) at the lowland Maya city of El Perú-Waka' (hence- 
forth Waka’; see figures 1.1, 11.1) indicates that these strong associations of 
prosperity with divine rulership were not discarded entirely by inhabitants 
of this major political and economic center. The strongest evidence thus far 
for postroyal continuity and transition at Waka is seen at the city’s primary 
public civic-ceremonial shrine, Structure M13-1. Artifact-rich and heavily 
and patchily burned offerings blanketed the northern and southern side 
of this structure's final central staircase at the plaza level and throughout 
various areas atop the superstructure (Navarro-Farr 2009; Navarro-Farr et 
al. 2013; see figure 11.2). We also noted numerous instances of reaggregated 
stelae (some of which had been broken in earlier periods) that had been 
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relocated to this building and were directly associated with these deposits. 
These activities demonstrate an understanding and deliberate manipula- 
tion of the material symbol systems associated with divine kingship that 
appears to have endured into the Late to Terminal Classic (ca. AD 750-950) 
at Waka. Thus, instead of a strictly violent end-of-site occupation followed 
by rapid abandonment, as has been noted at other sites (e.g., Aguateca; 
see Inomata 2003, 2006a), what we see at this civic-ceremonial building is 
more indicative of cumulative and diverse ritual acts of votive behaviors 
that underscore the endurance of social memory (e.g. see Mills and Walker 
2008; Van Dyke and Alcock 2003; see also Houk this volume). 

Arguments for the specifically ritual and episodic nature of the deposits 
that blanket Structure M13-1 have been elaborated elsewhere and are not 
the primary focus of this chapter (see Navarro-Farr et al. 2008; Navarro- 
Farr and Arroyave Prera 2014). That said, as I consider evidence of ritual 
activity at M13-1, I think it is important to make clear how I view ritual 
theoretically. I frame ritual as a dynamic process that can simultaneously 
guide human actions, order society, and serve as a unifying point for di- 
verse groups while also engendering innovative societal constructs that 
stimulate innovations and change. The Waka data underscore the complex 
nature of ceremonial activity seen throughout a period associated with the 
decline of the institution of divine kingship, and this at least partially ad- 
dresses some of the questions posed by the editors of this volume. Before I 
engage with the elements of the editors’ questions that I see most germane 
to the Waka’ case study, I will discuss the context of the deposits, chronol- 
ogy, mortuary evidence, and the reassembled carved stelae in more detail. 


Background 


Waka’ is located within the southern Maya lowlands in the heart of the 
Laguna del Tigre National Park and Biosphere Reserve. This park is lo- 
cated within the municipality of San Andrés in the northwestern part of 
the department of Petén. The site is situated geographically east of the San 
Juan River and six kilometers north of the San Pedro Martir River. Ceramic 
evidence indicates the site was initially settled during the Preclassic period 
(Pérez Robles et al. 2008), although we are still in the early stages of under- 
standing the full extent and nature of the early settlement at Waka’ (but see 
Pérez Robles 2004). Specifically, the site’s occupational history spans the 
late Preclassic (approximately 400 BC to AD 250) to the Terminal Classic 
(AD 830 to AD 1000; Pérez Robles et al. 2008; see also Eppich 2011). The 


Table 11.1. Ceramic sequence for El Perú-Waka 


Kaq Morai 
Complex? Qan Complex’ Saq Complex‘ Q’eq Complex Complex? Rax Complex! 
Palmar: orange ground Codex 
style 
Palmar: Saxche variety Miseria 
Appliqué 
Palmar Orange Polychrome: 
cream ground Codex style 
Zacatel Cream Polychrome 
Palmar Orange Polychrome 
Tinaja Red 
Sacluc Infierno Black 
Black-on-orange 
Picoleros Carmelita Incised 
Red-on-orange 
Flor Cream Undesignated waxy redware 
Sierra Red Undesignated waxy blackware 
Polvero Black Anonal Orange Polychrome 
Aguila Orange Lombriz Orange Polychrome 
Lucha Incised Altar Orange 
Caribal Red Chablekal Grey 
Iberia Orange Chicxulub Incised 
Balanza Black Trapiche Incised 
San Blas Torro-Gouged Incised 
Red-on-orange 
Boltco Undesignated red-on-cream 
Black-on-orange bichrome 
Dos Arroyos Or- Poite Incised 
ange Polychrome 
Caldero Buff Pabellon 
Polychrome Modeled-carved 
Cameron 
Incised 
Kilikan 
Composite 
Cholul Fluted 


Source: Adapted from Eppich et al. (2005, Figure 1). 
Notes: a. Late Preclassic. 

b. Protoclassic. 

c. Early Classic. 

d. Late Classic. 

e. Late Terminal Transition. 

f. Terminal Classic. 
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site is situated in a geographically strategic position along extensive river 
routes and at the crossroads of powerful polities. It was occupied steadily 
throughout the Classic period and was abandoned gradually during the 
Terminal Classic period, although some level of occupation persisted until 
AD 1000 (Eppich 2011; see also table 11.1.). 

Wakas epicentral plan illustrates the ritual significance of Structure 
M13-1. The architectural focal point is the vast palace complex situated atop 
an escarpment that overlooks a populous town below (figure 11.1). From 
this northwest royal palace, the prominent Mirador complex, built atop 
a natural promontory and visible to the southeast, would have been seen 
rising high above the surrounding countryside, although it is not likely to 
have been routinely visited by a majority of Wakeños because access to it 
was limited. Structure M13-1, as Waka's principal public shrine, occupies a 
pivotal place in Waka’s central zone, between the westerly palace and the 
spatially restricted Mirador complex. M13-1’s prominent position on the 
eastern periphery of one of the city’s largest plazas designates the place and 
space as performative and highly accessible, suggesting that it was well situ- 
ated in the collective social memory of all Wakeños. 


Waka’s Political History: Epigraphic Evidence 


Epigraphic evidence dating to the Early Classic at Waka’ is elusive. Texts 
and monuments dating to the earliest part of this period are few and those 
that exist tend to be badly eroded. What we do have from the latter part of 
the Early Classic that refers to even earlier centuries suggests the founder 
of the dynasty likely ruled during the first or second century AD (Guenter 
2014). Monuments dating to the fourth century feature rulers bearing Teo- 
tihuacan-affiliated accouterments. Among the most informative monu- 
ments vis-a-vis Waka's Early Classic political history are Stelae 16 and 15. 
Stela 16 bears the only known representation of Siyah K’ahk, who was affili- 
ated with Teotihuacan. Dedicated in 470 AD, it was commissioned nearly a 
century after the events surrounding Siyah Kahk’s entrada into Waka’ and, 
subsequently, Tikal (Guenter 2014). Stela 16 also bears an early reference to 
Waka's three patron gods, the Drunken Death-God Akan, a badly damaged 
unknown god with a jaguar ear, and Ixik Uh, or “Lady Moon,’ an apparent 
moon goddess (Guenter 2014). 

Waka’s Stela 15 records the arrival of Siyah Kahk in January 378, only 
eight days before his arrival at Tikal, which he took control of. It is impor- 
tant to point out that although Waka and Tikal share general Early Classic 
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inclusion of Teotihuacan-affiliated royal insignia and experienced closely 
overlapping epigraphic hiatuses during the Middle Classic, Tikal aban- 
doned much of this imagery in the late fifth century while Waka appears 
to have emphasized it (Guenter 2014). Additionally, Guenter (2014) notes 
numerous stylistic differentiations suggesting divergent political paths and 
Waka’ likely independence from Tikal. In the Late Classic, Waka’ became 
a vassal of the Snake Kingdom (Calakmul), and its monumental inscrip- 
tions bear witness to this strong political alliance. Moreover, the fact that 
we found many of the Early Classic monuments deliberately fragmented 
(many of which had been reassembled) at some point(s) during the Late 
Terminal Classic leads Guenter (2014) to suspect that Waka’s Late Classic 
political alliance with the Snake Kingdom may have played a role in the 
deliberate destruction of its earlier monuments. The eighth-century politi- 
cal history is quite difficult to make sense of, as many of the monuments 
and dates are either looted or eroded, resulting in a highly dubious and 
fragmentary record. In any case, we know that the site’s monumental his- 
tory ends sometime in the late eighth or early ninth centuries (Guenter 
2014). This same Late Terminal Classic era is also the period when we see 
the extensive accumulative activities at Structure M13-1. 


Structure M13-1: Context and Meaning in Materiality 


Structure M13-1 spans the width of Plaza 2 along its eastern periphery (see 
figure 11.1). The building faces due west and features a high central pyramid 
with a large attached platform and two flanking constructions on its north 
and south sides. The northern terrace features a series of small rooms and 
is entirely asymmetrical with the southern flank, which includes a pyra- 
midal superstructure with a staircase to its north. This south flank is still 
largely unexcavated and its construction history and relationship to the 
entire building is not yet understood. The building’s continued importance 
is underscored by the extensive degree to which it was subjected to Late 
Terminal Classic period refurbishments along its northern terrace, which 
were recorded during the 2005 and 2006 field seasons (Navarro-Farr and 
Arroyave Prera 2014). Specifically, excavations on the final-phase architec- 
ture on the building’s northern and central terraces and to a limited degree 
on the southern terraces revealed a complex series of poorly executed con- 
struction additions, abutting walls, and varied refurbishments. Many of 
these modifications were undertaken with inferior resources and cut stones 
robbed from nearby buildings. 
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Although surface deposits are seen in some isolated locations atop the 
superstructure, they are most densely accumulated immediately north and 
south of the building’s final central staircase (Navarro-Farr 2009; Navarro- 
Farr et al. 2013; see figure 11.2). Materials deposited in these locales included 
varied quantities of ceramics, worked chert, obsidian and shell, fragments 
of human crania and long bones, painted and modeled stucco, and a suite 
of other worked and unworked materials, including some pyrite, jade, 
shell, speleothem, loofah, and other unidentified source materials. There 
are additional deposits signaling diverse ritual episodes throughout the 
superstructure in association with the Late Terminal phase architectural 
modifications mentioned above. The central staircase is part of the final 
construction episode of the attached platform, or adosada (Spanish for at- 
tached). The extensive range of worked and unworked materials present in 
nearly each level of these deposits in their various locales, both atop and 
at the base of the building, the diverse mortuary assemblages, and the dif- 
ferential patches of in situ burning suggests both diversity of activity and 
ceremonial purpose (Navarro-Farr et al. 2008; see Figure 11.2). Diversity is 
also underscored by the dating of the materials in the deposits themselves, 
which is discussed below. 


Dating the Deposits: Ceramic Evidence 


The exhaustive excavation, analysis, and interpretation of the behaviors that 
resulted in these deposits have provided a far more nuanced understanding 
of the ceremonial dynamics marking the Late to Terminal Classic transi- 
tion at Waka’ In terms of the recorded history, this time frame is coeval 
with the placement of the site’s last stela in the late eighth century. The dep- 
ositional episodes that resulted in these accumulated materials correspond 
with the decline of the sites royal court. If Waka's royal court authority 
was dissolved, it appears this did not entirely inhibit continued occupation 
through the next century (as the dated deposit materials evince). Life did 
indeed go on at Waka'; we are still in the incipient stages of understanding, 
on a site-wide level, how Waka's governing body—previously in the form 
of a court surrounding a divine ruler—transformed into one without royal 
authority, but with some kind of organized political hierarchy. 

Keith Eppich’s (2010) analysis of ceramic samples from each in situ de- 
posit indicates a relative span for the related activities from approximately 
AD700 to 900. This chronology is corroborated by three radiometric dates 
(Navarro-Farr and Arroyave Prera 2014). However, we have also been able 
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to isolate discrete events from various locales, permitting the outline of a 
rough sequence of activities, which further underscores their episodic na- 
ture. Eppich’s (2011) ceramic data indicate deposits on the superstructure’s 
northernmost room, atop the northern terrace, date to the Late Classic 
(ca. AD 700-820). Others along the center of this northern terrace, and at 
the far northern end, date, according to a recently identified transitional 
ceramic complex termed Morai (Eppich 2011), to between the Late and Ter- 
minal Classic (ca. AD 770-820). Finally, the deposit area at the base of the 
structure, to the north of the stair side dates to the early facet of the Termi- 
nal Classic (ca. AD 800-900). This indicates that, in general, the deposits 
atop the superstructure preceded those at the base in the northwest corner. 

As mentioned, these deposits also include varying quantities of other 
artifacts, including broken chert projectile points and biface fragments, 
obsidian blade fragments, figurine heads (see Houk this volume, for more 
on figurine heads in similar contexts), worked and unworked fragments 
of shell, hematite, and jade, fragmented human remains, broken grinding 
stones, pieces of modeled stucco, broken stela fragments, and an array of 
other miscellaneous items. The quantities of these items vary by strati- 
graphic layer and horizontal position (see Navarro-Farr 2009). Within 
these dense artifact accumulations there is evidence of a variety of ritual 
patterns and technologies (Walker 1995), including patches of extensive 
burning, isolated small-scale ritual terminations, votive offerings, and a di- 
verse array of mortuary assemblages embedded within certain depositional 
areas. 


Mortuary Patterns 


The varied mortuary assemblages incorporated in the deposits to the north 
of the central staircase and atop the northern terrace convey patterns of 
scattering and some isolated evidence suggesting dismemberment. At the 
base of the structure, deposits include numerous instances of scattered, 
desiccated, and fragmentary human remains consisting primarily of cranial 
and long-bone elements. There are also two isolated incidents of likely dis- 
memberment; one consists of a severed foot within the deposits at the base 
of the building. The other is a decapitated cranium atop the superstructure. 
The severed foot included anatomically articulated metatarsals and pha- 
langes and the connecting sesamoid bones (Navarro-Farr 2009, 173). In 
subsequent analyses, Piehl (2010, 192) noted that “the articulated left foot of 
an adolescent from level 3, strata 2 (18-3-65-NE-A, B) was associated with 
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the distal end of the left tibia and fibula (18-3-65-NE-A, B, D)? The severed 
cranium included only the skull and at least three articulated cervical ver- 
tebrae. Although these vertebrae were present in anatomical position, no 
cut marks were observed. However, the cut marks were simply no longer 
visible due to severe cortical erosion and other taphonomic factors (Piehl 
2008, 178-179). 

Additionally, there are two rather distinct interments atop the northern 
terrace. One of these represents the repurposing of a small room oppor- 
tunistically converted into a burial chamber, complete with a small vault. 
We designated this space Room B as it constituted the second terminal 
phase-era enclosed room discovered atop the building’s northern terrace. 
The other interment was an individual who was deposited without formal 
burial architecture or furniture with burned materials on top of the torso. 
These diverse arrangements are all embedded in the extensive deposits at 
M13-1. Elsewhere, these varied overlapping ritual episodes and accumula- 
tions have been likened to a palimpsest (Navarro-Farr and Arroyave Prera 
2014). 

Jennifer Piehl (2010) noted a total MNI of nine from the skeletal material 
deposited at the base of the building alone. This includes one subadult and 
an unspecified number of infant remains. Based on the skeletal inventory, 
Piehl also suggests that some individuals who were deposited nearly com- 
plete, while selected elements of others were deposited. A minimum num- 
ber of seven individuals is represented by the various mortuary patterns 
recorded atop the superstructure along the northern terrace (Piehl 2008). 
No MNI was noted for the south sector deposit, though heavy burning was 
recorded. 

It is also important to address patterns exhibited in the deposits at the 
northwest base of the building, where Piehl’s (2010) analyses revealed that 
crania and long bones were the most frequent elements present. In fact, 
she states that crania and dentition are present in every deposit layer there. 
The ancestor bundle is a principal form of votive offering that incorporates 
human remains. These often included the deposition of long bones and cra- 
nia, as they were the preferred skeletal elements for removal from primary 
burials for secondary placement as dedication deposits in ancestor shrines 
(McAnany 1995, 1998; Schele and Freidel 1990; Schele and Mathews 1998). 
Ancestor veneration was apparently a common practice among the ancient 
Maya (Gillespie 2000; Kunen et al. 2002; McAnany 1995, 1998) and was 
usually linked to establishing ties to a legitimated ancestral line or house 
(Gillespie 2000). 
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The remains here are highly fragmentary and many have been exposed 
in various areas of the deposit to burning and modification. Some of the 
human remains in each level and stratum in the deposits recorded at the 
northwest base of the plaza floor level (north of the fronting platform) have 
been burned. Piehl (2010) notes the burning ranges from regular and total 
blackening of skeletal fragments to mere black smudging on some speci- 
mens. This suggests that there were varying intensities of burning episodes. 

In terms of visible pathologies, the overall lack of cortical erosion and 
the better preservation of dental remains meant that dental health was 
more consistently determinable. However, this was also limited at times 
by enamel erosion. Caries are present on only about 4 percent of the en- 
tire assemblage of dental information corresponding to the deposit areas 
north of the central staircase atop the plaza floor. Calculus deposits are also 
present on 65 percent (26 of 40) of teeth. Dental hypoplasias, indicating 
health issues during childhood, were observed on 56 percent (18 of 32) of 
observable teeth in this assemblage. At least two individuals in this deposit 
had teeth that were filed (Piehl 2010, 195). In her concluding statements on 
pathologies from the skeletal assemblage recovered from deposits north 
of the staircase, Piehl (2010, 5) observes that the pathologies are consistent 
with those of the entire range of the Waka’ population thus far known. This 
information cannot tell us who these individuals were or where they came 
from. The pathology and health information indicates that they fall well 
within the average range of Waka’s general population. While this may not 
indicate that these are the remains of scattered ancestor bundles or who 
may have been responsible for their inclusion in these deposits, the pat- 
tern of their deposition and the associated context suggest that they may 
be tertiary depositions of once-bundled ancestors. Again, which socioeco- 
nomic sector(s) of the population these remains may pertain to remains 
uncertain. 

I argue that the inclusion of fragmentary remains that may represent 
ancestral bundles does not necessarily suggest a profane act. Again, this 
would presuppose that the ancient Maya made these kinds of esoteric dis- 
tinctions, which are neither supported clearly by archaeological data (see 
table 11.2) nor in evidence in contemporary Maya worldviews (Tedlock 
1982). Of particular interest is the overlap in patterns Piehl (2008, 2010) 
identified in skeletal analysis with the chronological evidence Eppich (2011) 
analyzed. Specifically, along the central northern terrace, Piehl and Eppich 
note patterns in the skeletal and ceramic materials respectively, suggesting 
closely related activities, and a discrete area of behaviors distinct from other 
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Table 11.2. Categories of evidence for desecratory, reverential, and/or both forms of 
ritual termination 


Reverential or Desecratory 


Reverential Termination*? Desecratory Termination‘ Termination* 
Broken shell adornments Scattered and disarticulated Broken and displaced or 
human bone reset stelae 


Halved grinding stones and manos Broken chert and obsidian Widespread burning 
spear and projectile points 


Fragmented jades Widespread marl 
Inclusion of “secular” or utilitarian Scattered broken (recon- 
items (possibly of domestic utility) structible) vessel fragments 


Broken pieces of modeled 
and/or painted stucco 


Notes: a. Note overlaps in observed phenomena and resultant interpretations. 

b. Mock (1998); Freidel et al. (1993); Garber et al. (1998); Piehl (2005). 

c. Ambrosino (1998, 2003, 2007); Inomata (2003); Pagliaro et al. (2003); Stanton et al. (2008); Suhler (1996). 
d. Ambrosino (1998, 2003, 2007); Duncan (2005); Freidel and Schele (1989); Freidel et al. (1993); Garber 
(1983, 1986); Lucero (2003, 2006); Mock (1998); Pagliaro et al. (2003); Piehl (2005); Stanton et al. (2008). 


activity areas both on top of and below the superstructure. By contrast, the 
deposit locales adjacent to the rear of the fronting platforms superstruc- 
ture wall near the centerline, at the southern sector, and at the structure 
base, exhibit different patterns of inclusion and treatment of certain skeletal 
materials (see figure 11.2). Overall, the evidence underscores previous in- 
terpretations (Navarro-Farr 2009; Navarro-Farr and Arroyave Prera 2014) 
for a range of diverse activities carried out over time rather than a single 
large-scale event. The evidence thus points to long-term ritual revisitations 
and active engagement with this building. 

It seems clear that the memory of M13-1 was alive and that its signifi- 
cance and continued potency as a vehicle for ceremonialism and commu- 
nication with powerful ancestors was well understood by Late to Terminal 
Classic era Wakeños acting throughout a much longer period of time than 
single-event-driven ritual terminations would suggest. In other words, 
these long-term patterns point to enduring social memories and a deter- 
mination to reside at Waka’ much longer and with greater deliberation 
than might otherwise be expected when considering that these deposits 
represent not single episodes of massive ritual termination (as previously 
hypothesized by Navarro-Farr et al. 2008) but rather multiple, long-term, 
and varied ceremonial acts (see also Houk this volume; Schwake and Ian- 
none this volume). 
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These acts contradict the traditional image of a declining polity on the 
brink of the Maya collapse; populations at Waka’ did not appear to have di- 
minished, as was the case in many of the case studies discussed in this vol- 
ume. Moreover, at M13-1 we have evidence of a diverse body of artifacts and 
contextual arrangements that hint at a diverse body of social actors. These 
actors are not only actively engaged over a century after the demise of royal 
kingship but were organized in some fashion to execute feats of incredible 
labor and energy channeled toward the movement and reaggregation of 
massive stela fragments to this location, all with few and inferior resources. 
These acts, discussed below, likely were meant to invoke memories of times 
of greater prosperity. 


Patterns in Stone: The Stelae at M13-1 


In reviewing the evidence of multiple suites of ritual activity carried out 
over time at Structure M13-1—through the end of the Late Classic and into 
the Terminal Classic—it is important to discuss the implications for ritual 
activities involving the deposition of widely varied artifact classes and pat- 
terns carried out at a major public center at a time when the royal court 
authority was seriously waning. Commissioned stelae constitute one of the 
primary markers of authority, and many archaeologists take the absence of 
them to signal the fading of royal courts. Guenter (2014) indicates that at 
least one monument may have been dedicated as late as AD 801, though 
there is some uncertainty because of its highly eroded state; the decipher- 
ment of this date rests largely on stylistic attributes. Whether or not the 
sites final commissioned stela dates to 801 or earlier during the late eighth 
century, there is abundant evidence of the continued movement and reas- 
sembling of existing stelae that had been broken or defaced in previous 
centuries. Among the many instances of stela reassemblage are Stelae 9 and 
10 (figure 11.3), both of which were discovered in direct association with 
the M13-1 deposits. They both feature prominent Early Classic style and 
figures. Stela 6 (figure 11.4) features a Late Classic ruler and was recovered 
face down in front of the building along the centerline axis. 

Stela 9 is a monument from the fifth century (see figure 11.3). Excavations 
from 2003-2006 revealed three fragments of the monuments base embed- 
ded in the dense deposits north of the building’s staircase. The fragments 
include some of the finest examples of Early Classic stone carving seen 
anywhere at the site. All were associated with these deposits on the north 
side of the front stair side, clearly having been placed there in temporal 
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Figure 11.3. From left to right, Waka Stela 9, bottom section (photo by Patrick Aventu- 
rier) and Stela 10 (photo by David Freidel). Images compiled by Mary Jane Acufa. Cour- 
tesy of the El Peru-Waka Regional Archaeological Project. The photographs of Stela 9 
(left) and Stela 10 (right) are reproduced with the permission of Guatemala’s Ministry of 
Culture and Sports. 


association with those activities (Navarro-Farr 2009) sometime during the 
Late to Terminal Classic. The base of the monument features a witz monster 
with serpents emerging from the creatures mouth. There are also fine-line 
incisions surrounding the feet of the unknown ruler standing atop the witz 
monster. These texts make reference to a wite’ naah, which some interpret 
as a fire shrine and a locus for new fire ceremonialism closely associated 
with Teotihuacan (Fash et al. 2009; Freidel et al. 2007; Stuart 2000; Taube 
2004). Although the identity of the ruler depicted on Stela 9 is uncertain 
(only his/her feet remain), we do know that there is a reference in the fine- 
line incision text to the name K'inich Bahlam. Because of the style of the 
renderings on this monument (both iconographically and epigraphically), 
Guenter (2005) feels confident about dating it to approximately AD 500. 
Stela 10 was found standing with a crudely constructed and collapsed 
platform surrounding it (see figure 11.3). Given the evidence of Terminal 
Classic period stone robbing from the adjacent structure M12-35 (see Esc- 
obedo and Acuña 2004; Acuña 2014), we hypothesized that this platform 
was likely constructed with cut stones that had been removed from other 
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Figure 11.4. From left to right, Waka Stela 6 (photo by Francisco Castañeda) and Stela 34 
Images compiled by Mary Jane Acuña, courtesy of the El Perú-Waka' Regional Archaeo- 


logical Project. The photograph of Stela 6 (left) is reproduced with the permission of 
Guatemalas Ministry of Culture and Sports. The photograph of Stela 34 (right) is repro- 
duced with the permission of the Cleveland Museum of Art: Front Face of a Stela (Free- 
standing Stone with Relief) Mesoamerica, Guatemala, Department of the Petén, El Perú 
(also known as Waka’), Maya people ((AD 250-900), Classic Period (AD 200-1000). 
Limestone, 274.4 x 182.3 cm. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund 1967.29. 


buildings. This reuse of carved stones further underscores the lack of re- 
sources one would expect during a period of dynastic decline. The col- 
lapsed material of this crude platform was also found intermixed with the 
deposit materials (Navarro-Farr 2009). A test excavation associated with 
this monument not only revealed deposit materials in direct association 
with Stela 10 but also that the monument had been reset during the Late to 
Terminal Classic (thus, M13-1 was not its original location). Stela 10 is se- 
verely defaced on the carved surface; the face of the individual depicted has 
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clearly been deliberately gouged out, leaving a concave depression where 
the face and identity of the individual would have otherwise been. How- 
ever, what remains is distinctive enough iconographically to relate the in- 
dividual and style to the late fourth through the fifth century. Teotihuacan’s 
influence in lowland Maya art is distinguishable in the garb the figure is 
wearing (Guenter 2005). In his left arm, the individual holds a rectangular 
shield, a shape that contrasts with the typical round Maya shield. There are 
other examples of similarly shaped rectangular shields, specifically those 
seen being held by Teotihuacáno warriors on either side of King Siyaj Chan 
Kawiil on Stela 31 at Tikal. 

Excavations were begun in front of Structure M13-1’s central staircase in 
the 2004 season (Navarro-Farr 2005, 2009) to uncover Stela 6 (see figure 
11.4), which appeared to have fallen or been pushed face forward in antiq- 
uity and was visible from the surface. This stela’s position on the centerline 
of the building and the fact that it appeared, at least initially, to have been 
brought down intentionally were important reasons to excavate, examine, 
and restore it. 

Once the monument was completely exposed and removed, the carved 
side revealed some interesting information. Although the face of the monu- 
ment had sustained some erosion damage due to groundwater percolation, 
the carvings had clearly not been defaced in any way. The image depicted a 
female figure rendered in a Late Classic style analogous to that of Stela 34 
at Waka, which features Lady Kabel and is on display at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. David Freidel (personal communication, 2004) has speculated 
that the image rendered on Stela 6 might also represent Lady Kabel (see 
figure 11.4). 

The Stela 6 excavations also revealed the base of a previously unrecorded 
and uncarved stela fragment adjacent to a circular altar. There was no evi- 
dence of any dedication activity associated with the fallen Stela 6. Although 
we did not recover evidence of deposit activity in this area, we noted the fa- 
miliar pattern of resetting monuments. This behavior draws clear parallels 
with the deposition of other previously destroyed and/or defaced monu- 
ments that are also associated with deposits situated in close proximity and 
date to this later period. 

In another context (Navarro-Farr et al. 2008), I have referred to Shir- 
ley Boteler Mock's (1998a) discussion of the manipulation of stelae in her 
volume on termination and dedication rituals, in which she says that such 
reuse and placement of fragments often form part of termination activities. 
However, I have moved away from interpretations of the activities at M13-1 
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as wholesale ritual termination, although there are identifiable episodes of 
such behaviors within the deposits. Mock’s work certainly draws attention 
to the ritual potency of carved monuments, and she notes that their reuse is 
integral to harnessing such potency (see also Harrison-Buck this volume). 
Clearly there was a need to manipulate both Early and Late Classic stelae in 
the context of the intense ritual activities carried out for at least a century 
under the auspices of some as-yet-undefined authority. Although this au- 
thority remains undefined, we can argue that it is not a divine ruler, given 
the dates of related activities coeval with and following the erection of the 
site’s last stela. 

Preliminarily, I suggest those engaging M13-1 were referencing the role 
this building had during an earlier period. Considering its significant mon- 
umentality, its centrality in the site, and the locus of a great many reposi- 
tioned defaced and/or fragmentary stelae, I posit that Structure M13-1 was 
viewed during this time as an instrumental element of the ritual cycle for 
the invocation of rains, the continued path of the sun, and the prosper- 
ity of the fragile ecosystem. State rituals carried out here may have been 
largely conducted in the interest of continued agricultural prosperity (see 
Iannone this volume) among other state matters. If this was the case and 
such prosperity had been successfully achieved in earlier periods, it would 
have made sense to continue to invoke Waka's principal ancestors (at their 
principal public shrine) for continued support, in whatever and as many 
ways as could be sought. In other words, the relocation of these monu- 
ments to M13-1 at this time may constitute evidence of attempts to focus 
the sociopolitical memory of the site’s inhabitants to recollections of more 
prosperous times for the specific purpose of seeking to realign a cosmic 
imbalance. 

It might seem inconsistent or counterintuitive to argue that Waka’s resi- 
dents besought the emblems of divine kingship if this institution is known 
to have been defunct. But it is actually quite understandable if these actions 
are considered from a Classic Maya worldview. While divine ancestors who 
took human form and thereby empowered themselves with the authority to 
carry out an institutionalized form of rule may no longer have been viable, 
their existence as transcendent beyond this particular form cannot have 
been questioned. In other words, as my friend Francisco noted in the field, 
“You can change the kings . . . not the gods.” 

Houston and Stuart (1998) and Houston, Stuart, and Taube (2006) have 
made significant contributions to the idea of manipulating fragments of 
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portraits and rulers in their exploration of the concept of personhood and 
ancient Maya understandings of self. They do so by investigating the an- 
cient Maya word bah. They point out the “semantic domains” of bah, which 
means “self” or “person,” are also closely related to the words for “head” 
and “face” and are conveyed through representations of a head or a face 
(Houston and Stuart 1998). “The self extends visibly to other representa- 
tions, yet essence transfers along with resemblance; the surface, the ‘face; 
does not so much mimic aspects of identity as realize them. In terms of be- 
ing, an image embodies more than a clever artifice that simulates identity; 
it both resembles and is the entity it reproduces” (Houston and Stuart 1998, 
77). To this end, ruined or defaced aspects of portraiture do more than 
mar a visual representation; they undermine the very identity and person- 
hood or self that was represented therein and thus ritually kill the chulel 
of the individual (see also Harrison-Buck this volume). The stelae seen 
at M13-1 were either defaced or broken in earlier periods. This likely oc- 
curred as a result of changing alliances and shifting political affiliations. 
The chulel of the monuments was forcibly removed, their embodied figures 
were ritually dismembered, and those pieces were summarily scattered (as 
may have also occurred in the case of the friezes and stele at Minanha, 
as discussed by Schwake and Iannone this volume). That they were sub- 
sequently, at great physical cost and through significant organization of 
some labor forces, reaggregated and reset with crude yet earnest efforts to 
build incorporating enclosures around them and embed them in a highly 
charged ritual tableau of dense ceremonial accumulations at M13-1 indi- 
cates the lengths Wakefios went during Late to Terminal Classic periods 
to reengage with these pieces, the figures represented on them, and the 
memory of the place where they were resituated. I suggest that in so doing, 
they sought out the monuments and reset them here as enduring emblems 
of fecundity and prosperity and that in this way the monuments were ulti- 
mately honored and healed. 


Addressing the Scapegoat King Model 


In the introduction to this volume, the editors posed a number of questions 
challenging contributors to evaluate whether elements of the scapegoat 
model pertain to the collapse of institutional divine kingship in the Maya 
area in light of their specific data sets. These questions ask researchers to 
reconsider evidence of violence, royal legitimacy, collapse crises, dominant 
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ideologies, prosperity and decline in the context of politics, economies, en- 
vironment, and other elements. I believe the Waka’ data set can contribute 
to discussions of some elements of these complex questions. They include 
the following (from Iannone et al. this volume): 


“Do ritual terminations and/or violence always accompany the re- 
moval of a king, and if so, why are such acts a necessary part of the 
process of deactivating divine authority?” 

“Are there other events or processes that coincide with the demise of 
kingly authority?” 


These questions deal with the issue of ritual termination and its association 
with deactivation of kingly authority. The short answers to these questions 
are “not necessarily” and “yes, other events can coincide with the demise of 
kingly authority,’ respectively. I would also add to these discussion points 
that I do not believe correlates for ritual termination associated with pos- 
sible “deactivation” or “demise of kingly authority” are necessarily always 
demonstrative of violence per se. 

I think the challenge here lies in distinguishing termination rituals from 
a suite of other differentially motivated ritual acts that may on the surface 
look a lot like ritual termination. Making the distinction requires painstak- 
ing excavation and recording to tease out nuances in such patterns. Early 
in my own excavations, I was convinced the evidence at M13-1 constituted 
wholesale ritual termination (see Navarro-Farr et al. 2008). Ultimately, the 
noted parameters for ritual termination Freidel and colleagues (1993) and 
Shirley Mock (1998a) advanced and a number of Freidel’s students (Am- 
brosino 2007; Garber 1983; Pagliaro et al. 2003; Suhler 1996) detailed ma- 
terially, which include the ability to reconstruct in situ smashing of ves- 
sels and other preciosities, the blanketing of liminal spaces (such as doors 
and stairways), and the deliberate layering of marl and defaced building 
elements, the evidence at M13-1 simply did not fit materially with these 
patterns upon closer inspection. If not termination, what then did this evi- 
dence mean? This is a question I have and will continue to grapple with. 

What I contend is that rather than constituting a mass ritual termina- 
tion, the evidence indicates multiple acts layered on top of each other, each 
representative of different groups and intentions. The following elements 
can be bound together in this seeming disparity of ritual material and pur- 
pose: 1) selection of the same place (M13-1) as the locus for deposition; 2) 
the generally votive aspect of the layering and selective burning of objects, 
much like material votive accumulations associated with contemporary 
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shrine sites across the Maya area (e.g., see Brown 2004); and 3) the fact 
that many of the items (particularly those encountered in the deposits at 
either end of the buildings base) are more diverse in terms of artifact types 
than in any other analogous deposit yet found dating to the same period at 
the site. 

Another element to these two questions relates to termination and vio- 
lence. A point to consider is one I have elaborated elsewhere but that bears 
mentioning here. Attempts to differentiate between interpretations of in- 
tentional desecrating violence and reverential behavior in ancient Maya 
contexts are fraught with challenges (Navarro-Farr 2009; Navarro-Farr and 
Arroyave Prera 2014). From an indigenous worldview, these are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive domains. In other words, the sacred and the pro- 
fane are not bifurcated as they are in Judeo-Christian traditions (Tedlock 
1982). However, that complexity should not be understood to suggest that 
the ancient Maya did not practice votive ceremony, as this is what I believe 
most appropriately characterizes the nature of activities enacted at struc- 
ture M13-1, particularly those at the base of the structure. Perhaps such 
complex intentional behaviors might be best understood as a responses to 
notions of personhood and essence or “soul force” (Freidel and Schele 1989; 
Freidel et al. 1993; Houston and Stuart 1996, 292 [after Vogt 1969]; Schele 
and Mathews 1998), which are embodied by both organic and inorganic 
matter in Maya worldviews. 

Although there are instances that can be interpreted as violent, includ- 
ing the two examples of dismemberment discussed above, I do not believe 
that the evidence at M13-1 is indicative of reactionary violence or that it 
constitutes wholesale termination ritual. What I think these deposits do 
convey is more suggestive of votive deposition of diverse offerings, includ- 
ing fragments of what may have been once bundled ancestor remains. My 
answers to the questions of whether or not termination always follows the 
demise of divine kingship and whether or not it is always violent in nature 
would be “no, not always.” 

Other questions posed by the editors relate to the explanatory potential 
of the scapegoat model: 


“Was the collapse of the kingly governance structure a protracted 
process (e.g., AD 750-1050), or do the key events suggest a com- 
paratively short period of demise (e.g., AD 810-830)?” 

“What specific events (and material correlates) mark the dissolution 
of kingly governance?” 
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“At whom were the events, and the actions that constituted these 
events, aimed (i.e., just the king? Or a broader range of political 
agents, spaces, and symbols)?” 

“Do these events reflect the types of activities one would expect given 
the tenets of the scapegoat king model?” 


It is difficult to speak directly to the process of decline of kingship at Waka 
with the date I present here. However, if we consider the case at M13-1 to 
be an indirect index of reactions to declining kingship, I think the evi- 
dence definitely favors protracted responses at M13-1 (see discussion on 
deposit dates below). We know that occupation at the site definitely contin- 
ued throughout the Late Terminal Classic (see site chronology discussion 
below). 

Regarding the second question above, the commissioning of the sites 
final stelae in the late eighth or early ninth century (Guenter 2005) is con- 
sidered to be an indicator of the decline of Waka's royal court. We know 
epigraphically that prior to that period Waka suffered a political defeat 
when its ruler, Bahlam Tzam, was defeated by Tikal’s ruler, Yik'in Chan 
Kawiil, in AD 743 (Guenter 2014). Guenter surmises this was likely a ma- 
jor military defeat, as the history was recorded on the innermost lintel of 
Temple IV at Tikal. However, in spite of this defeat, we know the royal 
court was not immediately vanquished and likely limped forward at least 
some decades longer. If the activity at M13-1 was a response organized by 
members of Wakas populace during and after the decline of divine kings, 
then the activity was not limited to the sites elite. Indeed, this activity did 
not even take place at the palace; it took place at the site’s most public and 
open civic-ceremonial structures and may have included, as I have sug- 
gested, a broad range of social actors. The actions at M13-1 are inconsistent 
with expectations of violence and attack on royal insignias as set forth by 
the tenets of the scapegoat model. 


Discussion 


While the data here may not be able to speak to the full range of complex- 
ity each of these questions presents, I may be able to address some related 
issues in the future. The evidence may be seen as indirect because it derives 
not from the context of a royal palace or other elite residence but rather 
from a civic-ceremonial temple. The evidence dates to a period during and 
after the decline of royal rule at Waka’ Thus, it does not constitute evidence 
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that can be considered causal for such decline. I do not believe that the 
evidence conveys retaliatory violence in reaction to the gradual decline of 
Waka’s royal court. Rather, Structure M13-1 was the locus for ritualized at- 
tempts to restore soul force through the various multilayered ceremonies 
and to reaggregate and reset stelae that had been broken and in some cases 
defaced in previous periods. 

The limitations of the current data make it difficult to identify the mul- 
tiple social actors (including participants, organizers, and sponsors) in- 
volved in these multiple depositions in terms of their socioeconomic status 
or their identities. However, I suggest that the players were a diverse group, 
based on the assemblage of materials, which includes a range of non-elite 
items such as abundant utilitarian plain ceramic wares (for more informa- 
tion detailing these arguments, see Navarro-Farr and Arroyave Prera 2014). 
In addition, ceramic and radiometric chronologies suggest cumulative de- 
position (Navarro-Farr and Arroyave Prera 2014) rather than in situ ter- 
mination activity (see Freidel et al. 1993; Suhler 1996; Pagliaro et al. 2003). 
These deposits also incorporate secondary and/or tertiary deposition of 
a range of objects (discussed below). This and the location of their depo- 
sition flanking the north (Navarro-Farr 2009) and south sides (Navarro- 
Farr et al. 2013) of the final fronting platform while they are nearly absent 
on the fronting staircase (Navarro-Farr 2009; Navarro-Farr et al. 2013) is 
more consistent with patterns observed at contemporary Maya shrine sites 
(Brown 2004; Tedlock 1982) than those observed in association with ritual 
termination (e.g., placement on stairways or liminal areas; Mock 1998a). 

Because these events spanned the end of the Late Classic through the 
early part of the Terminal Classic, the same time as the demise of Waka's 
royal court, they provide an intriguing view of what may have been a kind 
of ritualized social reorganizing or adaptation to processes of great political 
and socioeconomic change and distress. 

These events correspond directly to the life span of this shrine, which 
is the locus of collective social memories and a dominant representation 
of royal ceremonies carried out over the course of its own life history and 
that of the royal court. These acts mark the tail end of this use life and 
were undertaken by some organized authority that suggests nonroyal spon- 
sorship, particularly given that the period is coeval with and follows the 
decline of Waka's royal court. (For more on arguments for the nonroyal 
and multifaceted nature of the deposit activities marking the Late Terminal 
Classic use life of M13-1, see Navarro-Farr and Arroyave Prera 2014). This 
evidence raises new questions not only about how order and governance 
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was restructured during postroyal periods at cities such as Waka’ but also 
about how people perceived the significance of royal governing authorities 
even as their ability to maintain cosmic balance was waning (see lannone, 
Houk this volume). In this light, we can see how people acting at M13-1 
may have been working to harness the chulel associated with royal pros- 
perity, particularly as it related to agricultural yields through restorative 
ritual processes meant to balance cosmic cycles and order. One possibility 
outlined below is the idea that the building was understood in antiquity to 
have served as a wite’ naah, or fire shrine. 


Remembering the Symbolic: M13-1 as Fire Shrine 


Ultimately the evidence is greatly suggestive of diverse acts that appear to 
have been related to the invocation of memory because the motivations, 
however varied, were centered on engaging this particular building. 1 pro- 
pose that the reason for the abundant Late to Terminal Classic activity at 
M13-1 has as much to do with the events of that period as with remember- 
ing the events that marked the buildings earlier use life. I have proposed 
elsewhere (Navarro-Farr 2009; Navarro-Farr and Arroyave Prera 2014) that 
in earlier times, this building may have been the location of a lowland Maya 
wite’ naah. That is, it might have been one of several Early Classic new fire 
shrines of highland origin that were established for conducting fire rituals, 
perhaps associated with prosperity in war or agriculture, which are not 
mutually exclusive ends (see Taube 2004). 

In order to address the question of a wite’ naah, it is necessary to re- 
examine what we know about such buildings. The new fire ceremony as 
practiced by the Aztecs was carried out after the passing of cycles or sheaves 
of fifty-two years called tonalpohualli. This is probably the best documented 
and latest manifestation of a ceremony that has deep Mesoamerican roots 
(Fash et al. 2009). The practice, as seen in the Codex Borbonicus, shows 
four priests holding bundled firewood (see Fash et al. 2009; Figure 3). The 
bundles were placed over the sacrificed individual's chest and set aflame. 
For the Aztecs, this act venerated the sun god for its continued presence 
(Fash et al. 2009). Fash and colleagues (2009) have noted that these bun- 
dles closely resemble the T600 Maya glyph from Thompson's catalog. They 
make a compelling case not only for identifying the earlier iterations of this 
ceremony at Teotihuacan but also that these ceremonies occurred in as- 
sociation with the attached west-facing frontal platform of the city’s famed 
Pyramid of the Sun. They point to sculptural elements from the shrine 
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on that platform that represent the twisted-cord fire drill of the new fire 
ceremonies. Fash and his colleagues have therefore identified this attached 
frontal platform, or adosada, as the setting for the inauguration of the Teo- 
tihuacán new fire ceremony; they identify it as the original wite’ naah. 

Fash and colleagues (2009, 201-214) make a case for the identification 
of one such wite’ naah in the Maya area in the heart of Copan at Struc- 
ture 10L-16, the seat of that dynasty's kingdom and founder, Teotihuacán- 
affiliated K'inich Yax Kuk Mo (after Taube 2004). There is much that is 
compelling about identifying this building as a wite’ naah and the probable 
location for a Maya-area new fire ceremony. However, one architectural 
component is missing from the 10L-16 wite’ naah: the attached adosada 
platform. In pointing this out, I do not mean to imply disagreement with 
the identification of 10L-16 as a wite’ naah. Based on the arguments of Fash 
and colleagues, 1 see compelling and slightly distinct evidence at Waka's 
M13-1 that suggests it may be one such building: Stelae 9 (which refers to a 
wite’ naah) and 10 (which features a figure wearing Teotihuacan-style garb) 
and the central architectural feature noted at Teotihuacan, an adosada that 
constitutes the western front of M13-1. 


Concluding Thoughts: M13-1—Royal Monument of the People 


The Late to Terminal Classic period at Waka was a time of intense transi- 
tion. This cannot have been experienced by Wakeños without some forms 
of violence. (Certainly economic and social hardships are a violence all their 
own.) The deterioration of the royal court's authority likely affected royals 
and the nobility the most. I have noted elsewhere (Navarro-Farr 2009) that 
the deposits at M13-1 are dominated by decidedly nonroyal items, which 
suggests that those responsible for the deposits were either no longer in 
possession of wealth items and therefore discarded what they could or were 
members of Waka's peasantry who never owned abundant preciosities. The 
evidence at M13-1 indicates not violence against authority but rather sacred 
memory of earlier rulers, under whose guidance times at Waka’ were more 
prosperous and favorable. It appears that it was those times and those rulers 
whose sacred memory was being revered. This evidence allows for at least 
some reconsideration of a period otherwise known as “the collapse.” 

As the complexity of these deposits defies existing interpretations such 
as post-occupational squatter refuse and large-scale ritual termination, it 
has been challenging to approach this and related contexts interpretively. 
However, I have been able to reconstruct layered evidence suggesting that 
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Late to Terminal Classic Waka’ experienced a turbulent political transi- 
tion in ways that are not easily defined by or attributable to singular causal 
explanations, such as warfare or environmental stress. The decline in in- 
stallation of royally sponsored public monuments, architectural projects, 
and hieroglyphic inscriptions was symptomatic of deeper problems that 
commoners and elites alike would have noticed. It seems likely that Maya 
people would have actively responded to the uncertainty of the period. 
I argue that a focus on public ritual performance would have been one 
such response, a search for order and guidance in tumultuous times. The 
evidence of active engagement and response throughout this period might 
then represent what some would call coping. 

The picture seen at M13-1 speaks more to a deliberate reassembling and 
reuse of symbols most emblematic of the institution of divine kingship 
than it does to the end of that institution. From the deposit evidence we 
also surmise that the building was continuously revisited throughout this 
period in varied ways by multiple practitioners. The resulting tapestry of 
offerings and ritual acts and the location of their practice strongly suggest 
that members of the populace associated deeply rooted social memories 
(Mills and Walker 2008) with this building. Given the directed focus on the 
reuse and repositioning of numerous carved stela fragments, I suggest that 
the memories dealt specifically with an understanding of the building as a 
shrine to powerful ancestors. 

I have argued elsewhere (Navarro-Farr and Arroyave Prera 2014) that 
the effects of the politico-economic decline nonroyal Maya citizens of large 
polities such as Waka’ experienced do not tend to be a focus of discus- 
sions about why and how state collapse occurs. However, we are becoming 
increasingly aware of strategies of adaptation and attempted continuity at 
places such as Waka. This leads me to question how state collapse narra- 
tives are framed. I look beyond the macro-scales and structural decline 
represented in those discussions toward the micro “on-the-ground” experi- 
ences of people who were carrying on in spite of the violence and tumult of 
declining political systems. 

It is important to state a rather simple yet compelling bit of informa- 
tion this research has clearly demonstrated. Intense ritual activity and some 
form of organized labor were being carried out for at least a century af- 
ter the decline of the city’s royal court. Based on evidence from ceramic 
contexts dating to this period from across the site (Eppich 2011), popula- 
tion levels also appear to have been stable throughout the Late to Terminal 
Classic. Scholars frequently note widespread and rather rapid demographic 
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decline as symptomatic of collapse in the southern Maya lowlands (Culbert 
1973, 1988; Webster 2002a; Demarest et al. 2004). While this may be true 
of some major sites, this does not appear to be the situation at Waka’ or 
indeed at many of the other centers discussed in this volume. While the 
site was ultimately abandoned, this did not occur immediately. Rather, the 
process was gradual; it took place over the course of at least a century, and 
probably more. The site-wide ceramic evidence points to the continuity of 
traditions associated with non-elite utilitarian wares rather than with royal 
polychrome and elite-centered potting traditions (Eppich 2011). If demo- 
graphic decline continues to be associated with the decline of the institu- 
tion of divine kingship, then Waka’ represents an inconsistency with that 
expected pattern. 


Lords of the Life Force 
and Their People 


Reflections on Ritual Violence and Reverence in 
the Maya Archaeological Record 


DAVID FREIDEL 


When it comes to power and its material forms, what can be made can 
be unmade. As I have noted elsewhere, “Maya Kings were regarded as the 
instruments, objects, and sacrifices of their constituencies. They were the 
human stuff of power and like stone, wood, clay, fiber and food, they were 
the prosaic materials that could be made luminous, crowned resplendent, 
and transformed through acts of devotion, skill and courage” (Freidel 1992, 
129). So it would seem to be with Maya divine kingship. One of our editors, 
Gyles Iannone, has taken on the daunting task of proposing an explanatory 
frame of reference for the demise of this institution in the Classic Maya 
world (chapter 2). Touching on an early effort to think about this prospect 
in the Maya case (Freidel and Shaw 2000), he has boldly put forward a 
universal analogy in the divine scapegoat king. He suggests that we can 
connect the sacrifice of individual kings to a more general, if metaphori- 
cal, murder of the institution itself by people who were victimized by the 
social chaos of the ninth century AD in the Terminal Classic southern low- 
lands. As a devotee of Maya divine kingship, I am very happy to see this 
detailed summary appraisal of the utility of the divine rulership hypothesis 
that presages his discussion of the scapegoat king. In the formative phases 
of this hypothesis (e.g., Schele and Miller 1986, 103), it was never a sure 
thing that Maya archaeologists working outside the area containing sub- 
stantial numbers of public glyphic inscriptions would embrace it as a way 
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of understanding their contexts. I would like to begin my discussion by of- 
fering some commentary and encouragement to Gyles Iannone and those 
who would explore such a challenging path. 

First of all, I think we do have some fairly convincing instances of sacri- 
ficial murder of some Classic Period kings and queens, although I find that 
epigraphers of the ancient Maya tend to be quite cautious about identify- 
ing royalty in tombs that lack clear glyphic evidence to that effect. Arthur 
Demarest and his colleagues in the Cancuen research program have dis- 
covered what appear to be the remains of the murdered king Kan Maax in 
a shallow grave there (chapter 7), and the Colha massacre (chapter 8) likely 
represents another royal court. So while the issue of political action against 
the institution may still be under scrutiny, action against individual rulers 
may be documented in the record. I would like to expand this discussion 
to include two archaeological instances of likely regicide, one in the midst 
of the textually attested history of the Petén, the second in the northern 
lowlands, where such history is rare. 

Juan Pedro Laporte and Vilma Fialko of the Proyecto Nacional Tikal 
(1990, 1995) identified the body interred in PNT 019 as plausibly that of a 
murdered ruler. The evidence included the larger context, which involved 
the careful preparation of other sepulchers in flanking structures in the 
old eastern range of the Lost World Pyramid E Group and the placement 
in those tombs of the corpses of men, women, and children. While the 
upper body of the individual in PNT 019 was fairly well articulated, it was 
significantly disturbed in the midsection. As the tomb showed no signs of 
reentry, it is reasonable in my view to suspect that this disturbance of the 
body dated from the time of interment or before. Circumstantial evidence, 
specifically the lack of lower spinal vertebrae in articulation, suggests to 
me that the individual may have been cut in half. As a form of dismember- 
ment sacrifice this is depicted in several Early Classic scenes, including the 
Hauberg Stela (Schele and Miller 1986, Plate 66) and a remarkable bowl lid 
from Becan, Mexico (Finamore and Houston 2010, Plate 82). There are also 
monumental stucco images ornamenting a version of the North Acropolis 
of the upper torsos of such victims wearing trefoil crowns that date to this 
time period (Coe 1990). 

Laporte and Fialko identify this individual as royal, based upon artifact 
evidence in the tomb that includes royal belt plaques typical of kingly rega- 
lia and a large tubular jade carved with the mat symbol. I can add that the 
tomb contained a curved piece of carved and polished conch shell that was 
pierced so it could be attached to a cloth headband. That artifact is quite 
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like pieces of white polished shell pierced so it could be sewn onto cloth 
that formed the “white headbands” or royal crowns discovered in Burial 
24, a late fourth- or early fifth-century tomb at Yaxuna in Yucatan (Ardren 
2002; Freidel and Suhler 1998; Stanton et al. 2010; Suhler 1996). Virginia 
Fields and Dorie Reents-Budet (2005, 121, plate 25) provide an illustration 
of a Copan-area jade carving of an Early Classic king wearing such a crown 
made of rectilinear segments. Historically, the individual in the PNT 019 
is quite possibly the king we now know as Chak Tok Ich’aak I, and Laporte 
and Fialko do propose this identification. They note that the lower half of 
a deliberately cut stela depicting this king, Tikal Stela 39, was reinstalled in 
a Late Classic temple room above the tomb. Based on the concentration of 
Manik II ceramics in the plaza fronting the building, they suggest that the 
stela may have been originally set in that location in the fourth century AD. 
Finally, the death of King Chak Tok Ich'aak I in 378 AD is recorded on Stela 
31, which dates to the mid-fifth century, with a distinctive glyph depicting 
the lower half of a person in profile with large liquid scrolls emerging from 
the midriff. 

Elsewhere, in 1993 archaeologists of the Selz Foundation Yaxuna Project 
discovered Burial 24 in Structure 6F-4, a royal sacrificial tableau macabre 
ceramically dated to the end of the fourth century or beginning of the fifth 
century AD (Stanton et al. 2010). Ten men, women, and children were care- 
fully arranged around the decapitated corpse of the central adult male; the 
head was thrown in at the end of the ritual performance. A young woman 
flanking this central individual on the western side was still wearing a seg- 
mented shell crown with a northern lowland Early Classic style “jester god” 
jade diadem in the center (Stanton et al. 2010, 197, Figures 5.236 and 5.237). 
Ardren (2002) suggests that this is evidence that the young woman was 
the queen. Whether or not she was queen or princess she was surely of 
ajaw status, as designated by the sak huunal crown, to my knowledge the 
only one ever discovered in situ on the head of an ancient Maya person 
(although the king in El Peru- Waka’ Burial 37 had the three crown jewels 
in position over the crushed fragments of his skull; see Freidel et al. 2013). 
A girl flanking the central figure on the east in Yaxuna Burial 24 had three 
jades on her chest in a field of olive shells carved as skulls. One of these is 
a northern lowland-style trefoil and a second is a profile of a deity with 
a motif shaped like a St. Andrew’s Cross in the headdress. These women 
were evidently arranged to symbolize the Maize God resurrection of the 
man in the middle, a scene that is well attested in later Classic iconography. 
Whatever the interpretation of the tableau, it is clearly a royal one. In the 
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Early Classic period there is a clear and pervasive association of the trefoil 
diadem with royal status. 

Three shell segments of a second crown were located at the foot of the 
decapitated central individual, the person I take to be the king. These seg- 
ments were partially burned and lay in the middle of a 20-centimeter- 
diameter concentration of blackened material containing fragments of 
burned bone. Evidently the ritualists burned this crown in this place. This 
symbolic act of killing the crown of the king was matched by a cache jar of 
royal jewels placed in construction fill above the tomb and to the east of it. 
That cache of crown diadems, earflares, and collar beads was symbolically 
chopped with a black stone axe that was jammed into the neck of the jar. 

The rituals marking the transition from one king and court to another at 
Yaxuna left elaborate traces involving other features and artifacts. But this 
is enough to show that it is likely another case of regicide in the context of 
a material symbol system, suggesting that the kings in question shared the 
ideas and regalia of divine status found among kings in lowland realms 
to the south. In this regard, it is one more case among many showing that 
the Classic Maya adhered to divine kingship throughout the lowlands. 
Whether or not there is textual evidence in a given archaeological setting, it 
is possible to identify regicide as a ritually charged aspect of the institution. 
In some cases, as discussed in the preceding chapters, it would appear that 
the institution itself was killed in the time of chaos, while in others it would 
appear to have been revered in memory. Either way, kings as sacrifices (and 
potentially as scapegoats) can have discernable material entailments. 


On the Royal Path 


The contributors to this valuable monograph may not have realized it dur- 
ing the process of presenting, writing, and rewriting, but through the qual- 
ity of their expositions (and no doubt the judicious efforts of the editors) 
they have collectively sustained the proposition that it is possible to de- 
tect and trace the relationships between divine kings and their followers 
in the archaeological record of the pre-Columbian lowland Maya, whether 
or not that record includes glyphic texts. It has been very gratifying for 
me to see the enthusiastic pursuit of divine kingship in the Maya record 
and the emergence of new leadership in this arena, including the authors 
in this volume. Gyles Iannone’s chapter on the scapegoat king hypothesis 
and Eleanor Harrison-Buck’s review of stelae as royal persons (2012, this 
volume) are particularly outstanding in this regard. Harrison-Buck's focus 
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on synthesizing the subject of the archaeology of divine kingship as reflec- 
tive of cosmology and religion is already influential and is cited in several 
chapters. 

Heinrich Berlin (1958) started us on the path to divine kings with his 
study of “emblem glyphs.’ Maya archaeologists have been talking about 
Classic kings since Tatiana Proskouriakoff’s (1960, 1963, 1964) landmark 
studies of the royal stelae of Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan, which were 
soon followed by Berlin’s (1968) identification of kings at Palenque. Pe- 
ter Mathews (1985) did the definitive work on the “water group” prefix of 
emblem glyphs, which reads kul, holy or divine, and which has cognates 
in contemporary Tzotzil (e.g., chulel; see Vogt 1969), among other living 
Mayan languages. In an iconographically related effort, David Stuart (1984, 
1988) did breakthrough work on the flowing scrolls descending from of- 
fering hands and surrounding the “water group” prefix. He identified these 
as blood, a reading so enthusiastically embraced by epigraphers and ico- 
nographers that it helped inspire Blood of Kings as the title of the landmark 
exhibition and catalogue (Schele and Miller 1986). 

Working independently with the Preclassic facades of Structure 5C-2nd 
at Cerros (Freidel 1985), I made the case for such scrollwork as transfor- 
mations of blood and fire (red) and smoke and water (black), relating to 
sacrifice and rain making. As a student of Evon Vogt, I was quick to see 
the implications of such enduring cultural perceptions as embedded in the 
concept of ch'ulel (Freidel et al. 1993, 182-183), and collaboration with Linda 
Schele and her remarkable cadre of colleagues and students aided the iden- 
tification of Maya kings, K'uhul Ajawob, in the orthography and spelling of 
the moment as “Lords of the Life Force” (Freidel et al. 1993, 182). Indeed I 
published a chapter in an homage volume for the great linguist Marshall 
Durbin (Freidel 1988) that proposed that stelae embodied the active es- 
sence of divine kings that was released to communion with observers by 
reading the texts on the stelae. By the end of the 1980s, divine kingship was 
a well-established principle (Freidel and Schele 1990; Sharer and Traxler 
2006). 

From the Late Preclassic forward, the divinity of Maya rulers was con- 
tingent upon their absorption of the power of gods through covenantal 
means, principally sacrifice (Freidel 2008; Freidel et al. 1993; Saturno 2009; 
Schele and Miller 1986; Taube 1985; Taube et al. 2010). What this means is 
that the human rulers represented and spoke for the gods. But those gods 
were local manifestations of widely known deities. The loyalty of people to 
the rulers was perforce a surrogate for their devotion to those particular 
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gods. If the rulers failed, it was not necessarily the gods that failed (Na- 
varro-Farr this volume) but rather their human emissaries. Gods could 
fail, be captured, even die (Freidel et al. 1993), but that was a distinct phe- 
nomenon. Even in failure, however, Maya rulers could sustain the status of 
hero. As Navarro-Farr illustrates, a Wak dynasty king who ultimately failed 
after presiding over a golden age was nevertheless revered and celebrated 
by ordinary people in a postroyal temple. So Inomata (this volume) is right 
that we require a nuanced and subtle approach to the matter of divinity in 
human form. That subtlety must, in my view, primarily derive from the 
synthesis of information about the Maya case based on all of our sources 
of evidence, as evinced in the substantial analysis presented in this vol- 
ume. The comparative framework is ultimately and scientifically necessary. 
But as Geertz (1973) put it, we must also continue to be informed by local 
knowledge that has been elucidated as much as possible. I will come back 
to the nature of divine kingship after looking more at the archaeology now 
associated with it, as represented in this volume. 


Detecting Dialogue in the Dirt 


Archaeologists have embraced the hypothesis that there were divine kings 
for more than a generation, and the epistemology of how to detect the pres- 
ence of divine kings in the context of sites lacking carved monuments with 
texts and images of divine rulers has been a problem that has been explicitly 
addressed for some time (e.g., Freidel and Schele 1988a; Freidel and Suhler 
1998). The magisterial edited volume on the Terminal Classic (Demarest et 
al. 2004) referenced this problem in many ways. The chapters in this book 
evince a very welcome refinement and nuancing of contextual analysis in 
pursuit of that elusive quarry, the covenantal relationship of kings to fol- 
lowers. There are many other relations—to noble rivals and enemies, for 
example (Fash 1983; Fash et al. 1992)—and those also figure importantly. 
But with the clear current focus on commoners in Maya archaeology (e.g., 
Lohse and Valdez 2004), understanding their bridge to divine kings is a 
priority in forging consensus about direction in the field. 

A salient issue the contributors in this volume pursue is their recog- 
nition that a great deal of the archaeological record, especially what Ma- 
yanists term above-floor deposits, is usefully analyzed as the product of 
intentional cultural behavior (Freidel 1998; Mock 1998a). When my col- 
leagues at Cerros, especially James Garber (Figure 12.1), started recognizing 
the intentionality that lay behind the shattering of hard stuff such as jade 
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preciosities and metates and pottery vessels and depositing them on plazas 
and next to buildings (Garber 1983; Robertson 1983; Robertson and Freidel 
1986), we had not yet fully researched the history of “problematic deposits” 
in Maya archaeology (Coe 1959). Still, we knew that we were on the track 
of intentional behavior and that it was important to pursue the matter. 

By the time I had initiated research at Yaxuna in the Yucatan (Stanton 
et al. 2010), I was explicitly looking for war-related deposits, and we found 
them in several places, particularly in the north acropolis, at Structure 6F- 
68. James Ambrosino (2003, 2007) systematically documented the inten- 
tional destruction of that building and the placement of deposits of ceram- 
ics and other artifacts in and around the destroyed building (figure 12.2). 

When we encountered massive above-floor deposits at El Perú-Waka' 
adjacent to Structure M13-1, I knew that the documentation and elucida- 
tion of the behaviors that produced them would require an intense investi- 
gation of the ritual life of the community, and I assigned the task to Olivia 
Navarro-Farr. She succeeded in moving my understanding of such deposits 
away from the simple dichotomy of desecratory and reverential, and her 
ongoing efforts to do so are detailed in her chapter. 

In her edited volume The Sowing and the Dawning (1988), Shirley Mock 
usefully brought together many substantial contributions to the question 
of interpreting above-floor deposits. These included Debra Walker’s (1998) 
further analyses of the Cerros materials. One of the most intriguing in- 
sights Walker reported was the prospect that ceramic sherds from the ter- 
mination ritual in the Structure 4B-1st Chamber 1 deposits were incorpo- 
rated into the white marl foundations of some of the last homes built in the 
diminished community, long after its heyday as a royal seat but evidently 
when the memories of that time were still alive among the inhabitants. Lisa 
Lucero (2003) has proposed that divine rulers appropriated and amplified 
the dedication and termination ritual practices of commoner Maya follow- 
ers as a strategy of legitimization during the evolution of Maya civilization 
from Preclassic to Classic. It would seem that royal practice, or at least 
the memory of it, flowed in the other direction as well, for Chamber 1 ap- 
pears to have been a subsurface performance place for the resurrection 
ceremonies that accompanied the royal accession of divine rulers (Freidel 
and Suhler 1998). 

Several contributors to this volume explore links between the material 
worlds of commoners and kings. For example, Takeshi Inomata makes the 
case that middens from households might have been deposited on some 
buildings in the Aguateca epicenter in the course of termination rituals 
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Above: Figure 12.1. James 
Garber excavating an above- 
floor deposit on Structure 4, 
OP 22, Cerros. 


Left: Figure 12.2. Excavating 
sherds from termination 
rituals at Structure 6F-68 
Yaxuna. 
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there. He suggests that the inclusion of such telltale signs as faunal remains, 
fragments of grinding stones, sherds from food preparation vessels, and 
numerous chipped-stone tools are evidence that the palace group build- 
ings were strewn with midden trash. The context looks desecratory, so one 
might be tempted to see this as an act of profanation. 

But the layering of materials from ordinary households on central edi- 
fice surfaces was in some instances evidently reverential. Olivia Navarro- 
Farr (Navarro-Farr et al. 2008; Navarro-Farr this volume) has come to the 
conclusion that the elaborate palimpsest of Terminal Classic materials she 
has documented on the main temple of the city center at El Perú-Waka' reg- 
isters reverential intentions. Those materials are also quite diverse and in- 
clude artifact categories that overlap with those Inomata listed in Aguateca 
contexts. Still, Inomata is very careful to contextually distinguish the dif- 
ferent above-floor deposits he meticulously documented at Aguateca, and 
he chooses his identifications of intention with equal care. 

Brett Houk, following advice from Navarro-Farr, cautions us to be wary 
of categorizing above-floor deposits by intention in his discussion of Dos 
Hombres, Chan Chich, and La Milpa. However, he does suggest that one 
of the Dos Hombres deposits look desecratory while another looks rever- 
ential. Those at Chan Chich look more likely to have been reverential. The 
La Milpa deposit looks like a midden to him, echoing the earlier focus on 
above-floor deposits as the product of squatters amid the ruins that was 
favored by archaeologists working the Central Acropolis at Tikal (Harrison 
1999) More to the point, Houk thinks that all of these deposits were, in the 
last analysis, laid down by ordinary people responding to the failure of 
kingship. 

Thomas Guderjan and Colleen Hanratty review the fine-grained evi- 
dence of late above-floor deposits at Blue Creek to make the case that these 
are indeed termination deposits that were followed by abandonment and 
not middens or the remains of feasting. They point to an absence of faunal 
and macrobotanical remains, to the significant number of partially restor- 
able vessels, and the largely domestic nature of the other artifact categories. 
That last point bears on the theme of the relationships between royalty and 
followers. While Guderjan and Hanratty do not explicitly address the status 
of the people creating the termination deposits, they do suggest that these 
were people who were responding to the failure of the king and court and 
deliberately closing down the places associated with them. They speculate 
that the royalty were killed or driven off by these people before they per- 
formed the termination rituals. Clearly the epistemology of above-floor 
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deposits remains an exciting and contested work in progress for Maya ar- 
chaeologists, and I will have reason to touch on the theme again. But the 
Blue Creek case also raises another epistemological question here: How do 
we know that people had divine kings when we lack explicit texts and im- 
ages declaring their presence in our places of research? 

As one pioneer in the effort to establish that there were in fact divine 
kings in the Preclassic and that their presence was archaeologically de- 
tectable, I have been thinking about this problem for a long time (Freidel 
2008). It was a controversial matter, but it was an argument based on data. 
When I excavated Cache I at Cerros (Freidel 1979), it was immediately clear 
to me that these materials had been deliberately arranged. They clearly 
represented a royal cosmogram, as a comparison to the Classic insignia 
demonstrated (Schele and Freidel 1990; Freidel et al. 1993). The royal insig- 
nia jewels were a concrete expression of kingship (Freidel 1991, 1992, 1993; 
Freidel and Suhler 1995) with significant distribution in sites lacking texts 
declaring kings. 

But those efforts are part of a long history of investigation. William Coe 
(1965) implied the possibility that Preclassic rulership was continuous with 
the ensuing Classic practices based on the discoveries at Tikal, particularly 
in the North Acropolis excavations. I began my inquiry into the issue of 
divine kingship based on Cerros Cache 1 (Freidel 1979, 1981) and was fully 
committed to the idea by 1982 (Freidel and Schele 1988a). William Saturno 
(2009; Taube et al. 2010) decisively confirmed the Preclassic mythological 
rationale of royal accession with the discovery and interpretation of the 
Pinturas building at San Bartolo. In these cases, there are elusively brief 
glyphic references, but it is the explicit correspondence between the Pre- 
classic material symbol systems and iconographic programs and Classic 
period ones that close the argument (Fields 1989). 

Inomata rightfully cautions that we need to bear in mind that the Maya 
divine kingship varied and no doubt evolved through time. Indeed, I am of 
the view that it varied decisively through space, a point I return to shortly. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to identify Maya divine kingship in the absence 
of attestation by glyphic texts (pace our colleagues in epigraphy), not only 
in the largely preliterate Preclassic era but also in parts of the Classic period 
Maya lowlands where public inscriptions are rare or nonexistent. In this 
assertion I am in company with the contributors to this volume, many of 
whom marshal detailed empirical patterns of architectural and artifactual 
evidence to trace the paths of divine kingship. 

One of the reasons I designed research at Yaxuna in Yucatan was to 
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Figure 12.3. The royal 
crown worn by a sac- 
rificed young woman, 


Burial 24, Yaxuna. 


pursue the hypothesis that divine kingship existed in the northern lowlands 
despite the paucity of inscribed stelae celebrating it in this part of the Maya 
world (Proskouriakoff 1950). The Selz Foundation Yaxuna Project discov- 
ered two Early Classic royal tombs with clear material symbols of divine 
kingship, specifically huunal jewels (Ardren 2002; Freidel and Suhler 1998; 
Stanton et al. 2010; Suhler and Freidel 1998). As discussed at the outset of 
this chapter, to my knowledge the perishable headband with polished white 
shell sewn on and jade huunal jewel found in place on the skull of a young 
woman in Yaxuna Burial 24 is the only archaeological example of this ma- 
jor expression of the Maya sak huunal (white royal crown) that is depicted 
pervasively in the art corpus (figure 12.3). 


The Nature of Divine Rulership and Material Expectations 


As I mentioned, Eleanor Harrison-Buck (2012, this volume) is marshal- 
ing the arguments for Maya divine kingship and how to interpret the ar- 
chaeological record in light of its existence, and I applaud her efforts. Gyles 
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Iannone (this volume) is contextualizing Maya divine kingship within the 
broader literature on divine kingship, with a particular eye to the king as 
the source of prosperity. Both of these are advances, and they show com- 
mitment to the legitimacy and scholarly importance of this undertaking. 
I take this opportunity to reflect on the matter, as a celebration of what is 
now a new generation's challenging task. 

Regarding the premises behind the epistemology informing our views 
of the archaeological record, Linda Schele and I tried to make the case in 
Maya Cosmos (1993) that archaeologists should perceive the reality of the 
pre-Columbian Maya as mystical. By this I do not mean to imply that the 
Maya were unaware of the workings of the natural or social worlds but 
rather that their approach to explaining and interpreting those worlds was 
predicated on the firm belief that human mindfulness extended well beyond 
the physical body to include a variety of beings in the world, living, dead, 
immortal, and inorganic. Evon Z. Vogt taught that this predicate of reality 
obtained in modern times in his observations of the Zinacanteco Maya of 
highland Chiapas, Mexico. He regarded this as deeply ancient (Vogt 1969). 
Other ethnographers of the twentieth-century Mayan-language speakers 
also found this to be the case (e.g., Carlsen 1997; Christenson 2003; Hanks 
1990; Tedlock 1982). This viewpoint is popular today and is well represented 
in the chapters of this book. It fits with the fashionable notion of things as 
agentive (Hendon 2012). 

So it is worthwhile to accept and embrace the notion of divine kingship 
as part of a mystical cultural construction of reality (Harrison-Buck 2012b). 
The reason is explicit in the royal epithet K'uhul Ajaw, Holy Lord. The best 
gloss of this is still Lord of the Life Force. But as the contributors to this vol- 
ume broadly acknowledge, the mystical reality of the Maya informs their 
behavior but does not relieve their rulers of the pragmatic responsibility 
to effectively rule over material conditions. This is at the crux of lannones 
(this volume) analysis of how and why divine kings fail. 

On the practical side, from Middle Preclassic times (Freidel and Reilly 
2010; Reilly 1987), this role as divine king elevated the selected official to a 
role as interlocutor in a complex and dynamic web of economic and politi- 
cal alliances in which the basic bottom line was the need to maintain access 
to food through exchange and marketing (Freidel 1986; Freidel and Shaw 
2000; Masson and Freidel 2012; Schele and Freidel 1990, 93). Food was 
stored not in bins but in the exchange system and administered markets 
(Masson and Freidel 2012), and the divine rulers were exemplary of that 
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system as not only Lords of the Life Force but also as Maize incarnate. In 
this we follow the inspiration of William Rathje (1972), but with some dif- 
ferent trade items. The divine kings of the southern lowlands clearly failed 
if they had such central roles and stood by as the core-area routes collapsed 
(Demarest this volume). I think that they actually precipitated such col- 
lapse of trade routes through disastrous embargoes of the flow of com- 
modities to adversaries and enemies. This may sound very modern, but 
in my opinion, the administrative motivations and functions of rulers in 
complex society have changed relatively little over the millennia, compared 
to the metaphors and tropes these rulers deployed and that guided their 
intentions. 

But those tropes and metaphors do matter. The cosmological centrality 
of divine rulers is now firmly fixed in our epistemology and informs this 
volumes contributors. It is also a basis for contemplating the ruler as cul- 
tic object (Freidel 1992). Inomata (this volume), for example, suggests that 
the subjects of Maya rulers were loyal to them personally, more than they 
were to some abstract notion of polity. However, we do have some evidence 
that people also identified with places, as in the attribution Mutal Winik, 
man of Tikal, referencing King Nuun Ujol Chaak of Tikal on HS 2 at Dos 
Pilas (Fahsen 2002; Guenter n.d.). While there the phrase was meant as a 
slight, because the king was K'uhul Mutal Ajaw—dynastic successor and 
rival to the Dos Pilas King (who also claimed this title)—and not just a 
Mutal Winik, it still reveals the existence of the realm of Mutal as a place 
with which people identified. 

But even if there is evidence that people identified with their polities, 
the cases that Charles Golden and his colleagues (this volume) make for 
the moral responsibility of the divine king for the health of his realm and 
that Gyles Iannone (this volume) makes for the king as ultimate arbiter of 
prosperity are worth serious consideration in the context of the dark times 
of the late eighth through ninth centuries in the southern lowlands. It is 
not just the disturbing and compelling evidence that Arthur Demarest and 
his research team (this volume) marshal for the sacrifice of the royal court 
at Cancuen by ordinary people and perhaps also by traditional allies from 
the south. Iannone (this volume) is likely right in his appeal to ethnological 
analogy to think that divine status in the Maya case gave potentially lethal 
responsibility as well as moral authority to rulers (Freidel and Shaw 2000). 
We all know the end of that story (Schele and Freidel 1990), so the death of 
kings, queens, royal families, and nobility surely accompanied the demise 
of divine kingship. 
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One of the intriguing themes in this book is the role of social memory 
in the dialogue between divine rulers and their followers. Golden and his 
colleagues (this volume) explore this as a way of understanding the deci- 
sions the royal courtiers of Piedras Negras made regarding the termina- 
tion and rebuilding of court buildings. The same logic applies to the use 
of former royal facilities and sacred public ones, such as sweat baths, by 
nonroyal peoples. Likewise, Schwake and Iannone (this volume) review 
the remarkable evidence of memory at work in the location and reloca- 
tion of cached offerings sealed into construction, and the very deliberate 
interment of royal architecture underneath more modest postroyal archi- 
tecture at Minanha. Inomata (this volume) suggests that the termination 
of buildings at Aguateca was very deliberate and was guided by knowledge 
and memory of the particular works of the last king there. There are other 
examples, but the most dramatic seems to be the new evidence reported by 
Navarro-Farr (this volume) for the reuse of monument fragments in the 
final construction phase of the terrace of the city temple at El Peru- Waka, 
Structure M13-1. 

I think that part of the fund of moral authority that Golden and his 
colleagues (this volume) allude to (see Houston and Inomata 2009) must 
have been cached in collective memories of the deeds of famous prior rul- 
ers. We can be quite certain that in the laconic texts that have survived 
for epigraphers to study there are examples of retrospective history and 
indeed attempts to anchor the descent of divine human rulers into deities 
as founding progenitors (Schele and Freidel 1990). Joyce Marcus (1992) has 
suggested that such efforts proved the mythological nature of Maya histori- 
cal texts because the Palenque progenitor deity lived eons, like the patri- 
archs of Genesis. But we now know with some confidence that Maya scribes 
knew which parts of their story were myth and which were chronicle, at 
least as well as we moderns claim to know. But, like us, they were likely 
prone to view history as a force of destiny and its patterns as bearing some 
predictive value. 

For example, in the case of the history of El Peru-Waka, I do not think 
it was coincidental that the name of the king of the realm and vassal to the 
Snake King Yuknoom Cheen was K'inich Bahlam. This was the name of 
the Wak king that Sihyaj Kahk made a vassal in the fourth century. Sihyaj 
Kahk conquered Tikal a week after establishing order at Waka, accord- 
ing to the text on El Peru Stela 15 (Guenter 2005; Stuart 2000). Yuknoom 
Cheen conquered Tikal soon after establishing his relationship with K'inich 
Bahlam II. Perhaps there were other K'inich Bahlams in the royal line at 
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Waka, but so far we have not discovered them. I stand by the proposition 
that Yuknoom Cheen was manipulating memory and attempting to repeat 
history. 

So divine rulers, as objects of memory work on the part of ordinary peo- 
ple, bore the force of millennia during which they were partnered agents 
in such work, as this volume documents. In the regions of the lowland 
Maya world where kings and other royalty did not write public texts as a 
regular practice, we can still identify their presence in the record and trace 
out this partnership with their people, as the contributions to this volume 
demonstrate. And everywhere we can see the final chapters of Classic pe- 
riod history archived in the material traces of the efforts of ordinary people 
to perpetuate their cultural realities in the face of social catastrophe. The 
essential fact is that history is lived before it is written. And if it is not writ- 
ten, archaeologists can still apprehend it forensically. The lowland Maya 
survived the demise of divine kingship and carried forward their cosmos. 
The ultimate viability of the gods and the world was not contingent on the 
presence of divine kings but on ordinary people, even as parts of that world 
were abandoned by those people and returned to the gods. This history is 
written not on stones, but with them. 
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205-7; Dos Hombres, 208-11, 220f 221, 
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“Symbolic capital” 41 
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Dental alteration and decoration; Dental 
pathologies 
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Tenoned stone artifacts, 213, 214, 219 

Teotihuacán new fire ceremonies, 266-67 

Teotihuacán style influences, 229, 249, 250 
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67t-68t 

Termination deposits, 12, 15, 16, 79m, 92, 
95-105, 181, 200 

Termination rituals, 10, 58, 62, 69, 74, 75, 87, 
92-93, 95-98, 100-103, 105, 150, 160, 177-79, 
182-83, 189-90, 205-6, 209, 262-63, 276-78; 
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Terraces, 32, 148, 149, 150, 155, 227, 231f, 232; 
agricultural, 135, 138, 232, 234; contour, 234 

Terrace systems, 37, 135, 138, 140 

Tertiary depositions, 254, 265 

Test pits, 208 

Textiles, 185 

Thai kingship, 41, 54-55 

Thatch-roofed wooden-pole structures, 124, 
229, 240 

Thermal alteration of bone, 121 

Thompson, J. Eric S., 2, 81-83, 198, 224, 266 
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214, 218 
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64, 65, 88 

Throne 1, 66, 67t, 68, 115f-116, 132 

Throne rooms, 68, 69, 95 

Thrones, 11, 18, 63, 69, 70, 72, 95, 130, 167, 170f; 
axially aligned, 144, 145, 147f 
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Tikal, 9m, 13, 68t, 79m, 102, 138, 153, 190, 200, 
249-50, 259, 264, 279, 283; hegemony, 160, 
162-63, 164m, 166; monument defacement, 
62, 66, 68t, 79m; PNT 019, 271-72; terminal 
deposits, 74-75, 76f 
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Tinaja ceramics, 99t, 235 

Tinaja Red ceramics, 98, 99t, 237, 248t 

Tirumalai Cetupati, 42 
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Titles, 27, 28, 43, 52, 54, 56; bestowing of, 23, 
41-43, 46, 55; proliferation of, 167, 176 
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142, 144, 145, 152; royal, 72, 73-74, 121, 122, 
126, 228, 271-73, 280 
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Tonalpohualli, 266 

Tongan kingship, 26, 31, 43 
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16, 49-50, 160-67 
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Tzotzil Maya, 63, 64 
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172, 175, 177, 184-85 
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